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PREFACE, 

The purpose of the following work is to afford 
a selection of pieces representing, within due limits, 
a wide variety of styles and a copious vocabulary of 
ordinary standard English. An attempt is made to 
appeal to interest and imagination, and to keep in 
view throughout, though not too obtrusivel.y, the 
importance of ethical suggestion. The standard is 
that of the School-leaving and Matriculation stage. 
The compiler ventures to hope that the book will 
meet a need, where no special text-book is pre- 
scribed, and that it will be found useful and appro- 
priate, either for reading in class, for school 
libraries, or for presentation. 

The notes appended are such as appear necessary 
for the clearing-up of allusions and idiomatic diffi- 
cidties in the way of the Indian student. This will 
explain why they majc sometimes seem needless So 
the English reader. They are not intended to super- 
sede the use of an ordinary dictionary or the 
explanations of the teacher. 

The profits of the undertaking will go towards 
the erection of a hostel for boys at Almora. 
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THE MIRACULOUS PITCHER 

A GREEK LEGEND. 

One evening, in times long ago, old PHilemon and lais 

calm and beautiful ^read^el^thet 

P " beginning to turn purple. But the rude 

“n t 

» <a at hand, greAv louder and louder until it 

ast, It Avas hardly possible for Baucis and Philemon f ' 
hear each other speak. LiJemon to 

“si.® .Lev l.„ve 

neu dogs at him, as their custom is ! ” 

_ ‘‘ Well-a-day ! ” ansAvered old Baiiei.s, “ ] (P, ,visl, our 
neighbours felt a little more kindness for their folloAv- 
cieauies. And only think of bringing up their children 

tbis naughty Avav, and patting them on the hem 1 Ay hen 
tney hmg stones at strangers ! ” 

Those children AA-m neyer come to any good,” said 
• iileraon, shaking his Avhite head. “ To tell you the truth, 
wi e, I should not AAmnder if some terrible thing A\-ere n, 
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happen to all the people in, the village luiless they mend 
their manners. But,- as for yon and me, so long as Provi- 
dence aSords us a crust of Bread, let us lie ready to give 
half to any poor, homeless stranger that may come along 
and need it.” 

“ That’s right, hushaud ! ” said Baucis. “ vSo we will.” 

These old folks, you must know, were quite poor, and 
had to work pretty hard for a living. Old Philemon toiled 
diligently in his garden, while Bancis was always Imsy 
with hei^listaff, or making a little butter and cheese with 
her cows’ milk, or doing one thing and another about the 
cottage. Their food was seldom anything but bread, milk, 
and vegetables, with sometimes a portion of honey from 
their beehive, and now and then a bunch of grapes, that 
had ripened against the- cottage-wai^. But they were two 
of the kindest old people in the -world, and would cheei- 
fuUy have gone without their dinners, any day, rather 
than i-efuse a slice of their brown loaf, a cup of new milk, 
and a spoonful of honey, to the weary traveller who might 
pause before their door. They felt as if such guests had 
a sort of holiness, and that they -ought therefore to treat 
them better and more bonntifully than their ownselves. 

Their cottage stood on a rising gimind, at some short 
distance from the village, which lay in a hollow valley that 
was about half a mile in breadth. This valley, in past ages, 
when the world was new, had pi-obubly been the bed of a 
lake. There, fishes had glided to and fro in the depths, 
and water-weeds had grown along the margin, and trees 
and hills had seen their reflected images in the broad and 


peacelul inii-ror. But, as the waters STibsided, men had 
cultivated the soil, and built houses .on it, so that it wis 
nou' a fertile spot, and bore no traces of - the ancient lake 
except a very small brook, which' meixndered through tiie 
midst of the village, and supplied, the inhabitants with 
water. The valley had lieen dry land so long, that oaks 
lad sprung up, and grown great and, high, and perished 
[ T’ V others, as tall and 

fr'”•tf'^ n^. a. .prettier or inoi-e 

Id haieinade the mhabitants kind and gentle and 
ready to show their gratitude to Providence by doing good 
to then felIo\v-cj*ecitri res. 

But, u'e are sorry to say, the people of tliis lovely vil- 
lagx^ were not ivortliy to dwell in a spot on wliich He-iven 
lad smiled so beneficently. Tiiey were a verv sellislr'aml 
hard-hearted people, and had no pity for tlie poor nor 
.jnipathy with the homeless. They would only have Imm],. 
ed Jiad anybody told them that human beings owe a ilebt of 
J ne ciiiotlier, l}eca.iise there is iio other method of 

XrV”’"'!'"’"'' 
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to meet liim, Itarking, snarling, and showing their teeth, 
d’hen they would seize him by his leg or clothes, just 
as it happened ; ■ and if he were ragged when he came, 
he Avas generally a pitiable object Itefore he iiad time to 
run aAvay. This was a very terrilrle thing to poor travellers, 
as yon may snppose, especially rvlien they chanced to Ire 
sick or feeble, or lame, or old. Sucli persons (if they once, 
knew how badl>A these unkind people, and their unkind 
children and curs, were in the habit of heliaving) would 
go miles and miles out of their way, rather thiiu tr3- to 
pass through the village again. 

What made the matter seem worse, if possible, was 
that Avhen rich persons came in their chariots, or riding 
on beautiful horses, with their servants in rich liveries 
attending on them, no body could be more civil and obse- 
quious than the inhabitants of the A'illage, 'Chey would 
take off their hats, and make the humblest bow.s you ever 
saw. If the children Avere rude, they Avere pi-etty certain 
to get their ears boxed ; and as for the dogs, if a single cur 
in the pack presumed to yelp, his master instantly beat 
him Avith a^club, and tied him up AA'ithout any supper. 
This Avould have Iteen all very Avell, only it proved that 
the villagers cared much about t]ie money that a stranger 
had in his pocket, and nothing AA'hateA’er for the human 
soul, Avhich liA’es equally in the lieggar and the pi-ince. 
So noAv you can understand Avhy old Philemon spoke so 
soiTOAvfully, when he heard the shouts of the children and 
the barking of the dogs, at the farther extremity of the 
village street. ' There w'as a confused din, Avhich lasted 



a good ^dllle and seemed to pass quite thi-ough tiie breadth 
or The valley. 

“ I never heard the dogs so loud,” observed the good 
old man. ^ 

Nor the children so rude/' answered his mod old 
wife. ■ . : 

They sat shaking their heads, one to another, udiile the 
noise came nearer and nearer ; until at the foot of the little 
eminence ,m irhic-h their cottage stood they saw two tra- 
eis appiQaching on foot. Close behind them came the 

^ toes at the t,vo strange™ „,i,h „a ,l,eir ig,„ , ” 

vlT’a toeT"*''',' f '‘’V™ “ •lender «„tl 

too t , vef ; ,T etopanion, 

Mas a^eiy tall person, walked , calmly alona n ■ ;f 

pac/'cT^' the naughty children, /ih\e 

Joowtft to' 

„ nl . “ ?' ‘■to *n«n.y enongit i„ „,nir 

‘ the villagers had allotved their cl, il, Iren 

and dogs to treat them so rudely. ^ 

‘Come, wife,” said Philemon to Baucis “ hq us - 

and meet these poor people. No doubt, thev'^hd ahmi' 
too heavy-hearted to climb the hill ” • - ‘ ‘ 
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“ Go you and meet them,” answered Baucis, ‘‘while 
I make haste Avithin doors, and see Avliether we can 
tliem anything for supper. A comfortahle ])owl of l)read 
and milk would do wonders towards raising their spirits.” 
Accordingly, she hastened into the cottage. Philemon, on 
Ills paid, went forward, and extended his hand witli so 
liospitalde an aspect that there Acas no need of saying 
AAdnit neA^ertheless he did say, in the heartiest tone im- 
aginahle, — 

“ Welcome, strangers, welcome ! ” 

“ Thank you,” rej)lied the younger of the two, in a 
liA^ly kind of way, notwithstanding his Aveariness and 
trouble. “This is quite . another ’ greeting than we liaA^e 
met Avitli yonder in the ATlhige. Pray, why do yon live in 
such a had neighhourhood ? ” r*, 

^ “ All ! ” observed old Philemon, with a quiet and l^enigi? 

smile “ Pro Audence put me here, I hope among other rea- 
sons, in order that I may make yon Avliat amends I can 
for the inhospitality of my neighbours.” 

“ Well said, old father,” cried the traveller, laughing ; 
“ and, if the truth must 1)e told, my companion and myself 
need some amends. Those children (the little rascals I) 
have bespattered us finely with their mud-ball ; and <;nie 
of tlie curs has torn my cloak, which was ragged enough 
already. But I took'him across the muzzle with my staff ; 
and I think you may liaA^e heard him yelp, even thus far 
off.” Philemon Avas glad to see him in such good spirits ; 
nor, indeed, A\muld you liaA^e fancied, l)y the traA^ellers look 
and manner, that he was Aveary with a long day’s jonrney, 


( I:) 

besides Ireing disheartened by rough treatment at the end 
of it. He was dressed in rather an odd iray, with a sort 
of cap on his head, the brim of which stuck out over both 
ears. Though it was a summer evening, he . wore a cloak, 
uhich he kej)t wrapt closely about him, perhaps l^ecause 
lus under-garments were shabby. Philemon perceived, 
too, that he had on a singular pair of shoes ; but, as it was 
now growing dusk, and as the old man’s eyesight was 
none of the sharpest, he could not precisely telb in what 
the strangeness consisted. One thing certainly seemed 
queer. The traveller was so wonderfully light and active, 
that it appeared as if his feet sometimes rose from the 
ground of their own accord, or could only be kept down by 
an effo.rt. 

“ I used to be light footed, in my youth,” said Philemon 
to the traveller. 

Blit I always found my feet grow heavier towards 
nightfall.” 

“ There is nothing like a good staff to help one alono- ” 
answered the atranger ; “ and I happen to have an excel- 
lent one, as you see.” 

This staff, in fact, was the oddest-looking staff’ tliat 
Philemon had ever beheld. .It was made of olive-wood, 
and had something like a little pair of wings near the to].>. 
Ivo snakes, carved in the wood, were represented as tnru- 
ing themselves about the staff, and were so very skilfully 
ox(A.‘iited that old Philemon (whose eyes, you know, ivere 
.getting rather dim) almost thoiight them alive, and that 
he conld see them wriggling and twisting. 



“ A ciirions piece of work, sure enougli,” said Ire “ a 
staff witli wings ! It would be an excellent kind of stick for 
a little boy to ride astride of.” 

By this time, Philemon and his two friends had reached 
the cottage door. 

“ Friends,” said the old man, “ sit down and rest jmur- 
selves here on this bench. My good wife Barrels has gone 
to see what you can have for supper. We are poor folks ; 
but you shall be welcome to whatever we have in the 
cupboard.” 

The younger threw himself carelessly on the bench, 
letting his staff fall as he did so. And here happened 
something rather marvellous, though trifling enough, too. 
The staff seemed to get up from the ground of its own 
accord, and, spreading its little pair of wings, it half hop- 
ped, half flew, and leaned itself against the wall of the 
cottage. There it stood quite still, except that the snakes 
continued to wriggle. But, in my private opinion, old 
Philemon’s eyesiglit had been playing him tricks again. 

Before he could- ask any questions, the elder stranger 
diew his attention from the wonderful staff, by speakino- 
to him. 

M as there not, asked the stranger, in a remai'kably 
deep tone of voice, “ a lake, in very ancient times, covering 
^the spot where now stands yonder village ? ” 

“ Not in my day, friend,” answered Philemon ; aiid yet 
I am an old man, as you see. There were always the fields 
and meadows, just as they are now, and tlie old trees, and 
the little stream muj-mui-ing through the midst of the 


"NciIIf y. All fcillici , iior liis fcitli6r l^oforG Iiiiii, ga^ot srw it 
otherwise, so i:ar as I know ; and doubtless it Avill still l)e 
the same, when old l^hilemon shall be gone and forgotten/’ 

That is more than can be safely foretold,” observed 
the stranger ; and there was something very stern in his 
deep voice. He shook his head, too, so that his' dark and 
heavy curls were shaken with the movement. “ Since the 
inhabitants of yonder village have forgotten the affections 
and sympathies of their nature, it were better that the 
lake should he rippling oA^er their dwellings again.” 

The traveller looked so stern, that Philemon Avas really 
almost frightened ; the more so, that, at his frown, the 
tAAuhght seemed suddenly to grow darker, and that, when' 

he shook his head, there Avas a roll as of thunder in tlie 
air. 

But, m a moment aftenvards, the stranger’s face be- 
came so kindly and mild, that the cid man ' quite forgot 
ins terror. Nevertheless, he could not help feeling that 
t le elder traveller must be no ordinary personage, althongJi 
he happened now to be attired so humbly and to he ionr- 
neying on foot. Not that Philemon fancied him a prisoner 

m disguise, or any character of that sort, hut rather some ' 
-ceedingly wise man AAdiOAvent about the world in tins 
pom garb, despismg AA^ealth and all AvorldJy objects, and 
see 'mg eAWvAvhere to add a mite to his wisdom. Tins 

thoiiijlit f) ’ ’’’ face, he seemed to see more 



Wliile Baucis was getting the supper, the travellers 
Began Both to talk very sociably with Philemon. The 
younger, indeed, was extremely lor|iiaci. 'U,--, and made such 
slirewd and witty remarks, that the. good old man continu- 
ally Burst out a-laughing, and pronounced liini the merriest 
fellow he had seen for many a day. 

“ Pray, my young friend,” said he, as they grew fami- 
liar together, what may I call your name ? ” 

“ Why, I am very nimble, as you ftee,” answered the 
traveller. “ So if .you call me Quicksilver, the name will 
fit toleraldy well.” ■ 

“ Quicksilver, Quicksilver,” repeated Philemon looking- 
in the traveller’s face, to see if he were making fun of him. 
“ It is a very odd name. -A.nd your companion there— has 
he as sti’unge a one ? ” 

“ You must ask the thunder to tell it you,” replied 
Quicksilver, putting on a mysterious look. “ No other 
voice is loud enough.” 

This remark, whether it were serious or in jest, might 
have caused Philemon to conceive a very great awe of the 
elder stranger, if, on venturing to gaze at him, he had not 
beheld so much Benevolence in his visage. But, undoulh- 
edly, here was the grandest figure that ever sat so humbly 
Beside a cottage door, 'When the stranger conversed, it 
was with gravity, and in such a u-ay that Philemon felt 
irresistihly moved . to tell him everything which he had 
most at heart. This is always the feeling that people have. 
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wlieh t]ie\y meet with any one ^Yise ;enougli to comprehend 
all tlitdr good and evil, and to despise not a little of it. 

Blit Piiiienion, simple and kind-liearted old man that 
‘ he was, had not many secrets to disclose. He talked, how- 
ever quite gmTulously, about the events of his past life, in 
the whole course of which lie had never lieen a score of 
miles from this very spot. His wife Baucis and himself 
had dwelt in the cottage from their youth upward, earning 
their bread hy hoimst labour, ’alwa^^s poor, but still content- 
ed. He told wdiat excellent butter and cheese Baucis made, 
and how nice wei-e the vegetables wdiicli he raised in his 
garden. He said, too, that because they loved one another 
so much, it was the wish of both that death might not 
separate them, Imt that they should die, as they had lived, 
together* 

As the stranger listened, a smile beamed over his coun- 
tenance, and made its expression as svyeet as it was grand. 

“ \ou are a good old man,” he said to Philemon, “ and 
you have a good old ivife as a helj)-meet. It is fit that your 
: wish should be granted.” 

And it seemed to Philemon, just then, as if the sunset 
clouds th]-ew up a bright flash fi'otn the west, and kindled 
a sudden light in the sky. 

Baucis had now got suxDper ready, and, coming to the 
door, l)egan to jmdc e mpologieft the poor fare wdiicli 
she v'as forced to set l)efoi*e her guests. 

'‘Hadweknowm you were coming,” said slie, “my 
goodmaii and myself would have gone, without a morsi^f, 

I 

^ — - 



ratlier tlian you should lack a hotter supper. But I 
took the most part of today’s milk to make cheese ; aud . 
our last loaf is already eaten. Ah me ! I nevei* feel tlie 
sorrow of heirig poor, save wlieii a pool* traveller knocks at 
our doo3‘.” 

“ All wdll be very well ; do not trouble yourself, my 
good dame,” replied the elder st]*anger, kindly, '' An 
honest, liearty -welcome to a guest works miracles vdth the 
fare, and is <^apal)le of turning tlie coarsest food to nebtfu 
and [imhrosia. 

h A welcome you shall have,” cried Baucis, “ and like- 
•wise a little honey that -we happen to have left, and a. I)inicli 
of purple grapes besides.” 

“ Why, mother Baucis, it is a feast ! ” exclaimed Quick- 
silver, laughing, “ an absolute feast ! and you shall see 
how l^ravely I will play my part at it. 1 think I never felt 
hungrier in my life.” 

“ Mercy on us ! ” whispered Baucis to her husl)and. 

If the young man has such a terrible appetite, T am afraid 
there will not be half enough supper.” 

They all went into the cottage. 

And now, shall I tell you something that will make 
you open your eyes very wide ? It is really one of the 
oddest circumstances in the whole story. Quieksiive]'’s 
staff, you recollect, had set itself up against the wall of the 
cottage. Well ; when its master entered the door, leaving 
this Avonderful staff behind, what should it do I)iit immedi- 
ately spread its littte wiiigg, and go hopping and fiutter- 
, ing up the door stepsj; Tap, tap, went tlie staff, on the 



“ Now, my dear peopled' answered r 3 aneis, in great ei 
fusioip “I am so sorry aiid ashamed. But the trutli 


kitc'hen floor ; nor did it rest until it had stood itself on- 
end, with the greatest gi‘avity and Vleenru. 01, heside Quick- 
silver’s chaii. Old Philemon, however, as well as his wife, 
was so taken uj:) in attending to their guests, that no notice 
was given to what the staff had heen about. 

As Baiicis had said, there was but a scantj^ supper for 
^ two hungry travellers. In the middle of the table was. 
the remnant of a In-own loaf, with a piece of cheese on one 
side of it, and a dif^h of honeycomb on the other, Tiiere 
was a pretty good Imncli of grapes for each of the guests. 
A moderately-sized earthen pitcher, nearly full of milk,, 
stood at a corner of the board ; and when Baucis had filled 
two bowls, and set them before the strangers, only a little 
milk remained in the bottom of the pitcher. Alas ! it is a 
very sad business when a hoiintifnl heart finds itself pinch- 
ed and squeezed among nari'ow circumstances. Poor 
Baucis kept wishing that she might starve for a week to 
come, if it were possible, by so doing, to provide these 
hnngry folks a more iflentiful supper. 

And, , si nee the Slipper was so exceedingly small, she 
could not help wishing that their appetites had not been 
quite so large. A\ hy, at their very first setting down, the 
travellers botli drank off alP the milk in their two bowls, 
at a draught. 

“A little more milk, kind mothei* Baucis, if yon plc^ase,” 
said Quicksilver. “ Tlie day has been hot, and I am very 
much athirst.” 



there is liardl^y a drop more milk in the pitcher. 0 hus- 
band ! liushandd why didn’t we go witliout oiii* supper? ” 

'' Why, it appeai;s to me,” cried Quicksilver, starting up 
from table and taking the x)itcher by the handle, “ it really 
appears to me that matters are not quite so ba<l as you 
represent them. Here is certainly more milk in the 
pitcher.” 

So saying, and to the vast astonishment of Baucis, he 
X^roceeded to fill, not only his own l)owl, but his eom- 
panioihs likewise, from the pitcher, that was sup]30sed to 
be almost emxoty. The good tvonian could scarcely l)elieve 
her eyes. She had certainly jDoured out nearly all the 
milk, and had x)eex:)ed in afterwards, and seen the bottom 
of the pitcher, as she set it down upon tlie table. 

‘hBut I am old,” thought Baucis to lierself, “ and apt 
to be forgetful. I suppose I must have made a mi'^ake. 
At all events, the pitcher cannot help being^mxtfy now, 
after filling the bowls twice over.” 

“ What excellent milk ! ” observed Quicksilver, after 
quaffing the contents of the second bowl. “ Excuse me, 
my kind hostess, but I must really ask you for a little more.” 

Now Baucis had seen,' as plainly as she could see a-ny- 
thing, that Quicksilvej* had turned the pitchei* upside down, 
and consequently had poured out every drop of milk, in 
filling the last bowl. Of course, there could not possil)ly 
be any left. However, in order to let him know precisely 
how the case wais, she lifted the pitcher, and made a 
ge^stuie as if pouring’ milk into Quicksilver’s hoAX’^l 




witlioot tlie remotest idea that aii}^ milk would stream forth. 
What was her surprise, therefore, when such an almudant 
ejis<*ade (ill l^ublhing into the howl, that it was immediately 
tilled to the hrim, and overflowed upon the table ! The 
two snakes that Avere twisted about Quicksilver’s staff (but 
neither Baucis nor Philemon happened to ol.)serve this cir- 
cumstance) stretched out their heads, and began to lap up 
the sx>ilt milk. 

And then what a delicious fragi^ance the milk had ! It 
seemed as if Philemon’s only cow must have pastured, that 
day, on the richest herbage that could be found anywhere 
in the world. 

“ And now a slice of your brown loaf, mother Baucis,” 
said Quicksilver, “ and a little of that honey ! ” 

Baucis cut him a slice, accordingly; and though the 
loaf, when she and he]* husband ate of it, had been rather 
too dry and crusty to be palatable, it was now as light and 
moist as if out a few hours out of the oven. Tasting a 
crumb, Avhich had fallen on the table, she found it more 
delicious than bread ever was before, and could hardly ])e- 
lieve that it Avas a loaf of her own kneading and I)aking. 
Yet, AAdiat other loaf could it possibly be? 

But, oil the honey ! I inay just as well let it alone, v^itli- 
out trying to descril)e Iioac exquisitely it smelt and looked. 
Its colour Avas that of the most transparent gold, and it liad 
the odour of a thousand flowers, but of such ilo\ve;f*s as 
never greAV in an earthly garden, and to seek Avliich the 
bees must liaA^e floAvn high aboA^e the clouds. TJie W!-)i^der 
is that after alighting on a flower-bed of so delftdous 
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fragrance and immortal bloom, they should have been 
content to fly down again to tlieir liive in Philemon’s 
garden, .Never was su^i honey tasted, seen, or smelt. 
The perfume floated around the kitchen, and made it so 
delightful tliat, had you closed your eyes, you would in- 
stantly have forgotten the low ceiling and smoky walls, 
and have fancied yourself in an arbour, .with celestial 
honeysuckles creeping over it. 

Although good mother Baucis was a simple old danie, 
she could not but think that there was something rather 
out of the common way, ixi all that had been going on. So, 
afte]’ helping the guests to bread and honey, and laying a 
bunch of grapes by such of their plates, she sat down by 
Philemon, and told him what she had seen, in a whisper. 

Did you ever hear the like? ” asked she. 

“No, I never did,’’ answered Philemon, with a smile. 

“ And,! rather think, my dear old wife, you have been 
walking about in a sort of dream. If I had poured out 
the milk, f should have- seen througli the business at once. 
There happened to be a little more in the pitcher than you 
thought — that is all.” 

“Ah, liiishand,” said Baucis, “say what you will, these 
are very uncommon people.” 

“ Well, well !” replied Philemon, st.ill smiling, “ perhaps 
they are. They certainly look as if they had seen l.)etter 
days ; and I am heartily glad to see them making so com- 
fortahle a supper.” 

Each of the guests had now taken his hunch of grapes 
upon his plate. , Baucis (who rubbed her eyes, in order to 



see tlie more clearly) was of opinion that the clusters had 
grown larger and richer, and that each separate grape 
seemed to he on the point of bursting with ripe juice. It 
was entirely a mystery to her how such grapes could ever 
ha,ve been produced from the old stunted vine that climbed 
against the cottage, wall. 

Very admirable grapes these ! .“ observed Quicksilver, 
as he swallow'ed one after another, without apparently 
diminishing his cluster. “ Pray, my good host, whence 
did j^ou gather them ? ” 

“ From my own vine,” answered Phileman. “ You may 
see one of its branches twisting across the window, yonder. 
But wife and I never thought the grapes very fine ones.” ' 

“ I never tasted better,” said the guest. “ Another 
cup of this delicious milk, if you please, and I shall' then 
have supped better than a prince.” 

This time old Philemon bestirred himself, and took 
up the pitcher ; for he was curious to discover whether 
there was any reality in the marvels which Baucis had 
whispered to him. He knew that his good old wife was 
incapable of falsehood, and that she was seldom mistaken 
in what she supposed to he true ; but this was so very 
singular a case, that he -wanted to see into it with his 
own eyes., On taking up the pitcher, therefore, he slyly 
peeped into it, and was fully satisfied that it containetl 
not so much as a single drop, xlll at once, .however, he 
beheld a little white fountain, which gushed up from the 
bottom of^ the pitcher,- and speedily filled it to the In-im 
with foaming and deliciously fi-agrant milk. It was lucky 
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tliat Philemon in his surprise did not drop the miraculous 
pitcher from his hand. 

“ Who are ye, wonder-working strangers ? ” cried lie, 
even more bewildered than his Avife had been. 

“ Yonr guests, my good Philemon, and your friends,” 
replied the elder traveller, in his mild, deep A'oice, that 
had something at once SAveet and aAve-inspiring in it. “ Give 
me likeAvise a cup of the milk ; .and may your pitcher 
neA'er be emptied for kind Baucis and youi'self, any more 
than for the needy AAmyfarer ! ” 

The supper being now OA^er, the strangers requested 
to be shoAAm to their place of repose. The old people 
AAmuld gladly have talked Avith them a little longer, and 
have' expressed the Avonder Avhich they felt, and their 
delight at finding the poor and meagre supper proA-e so 
much better and more abundant than they hoped. But 
the elder ti-aA-eller had inspired them Avith such reverence 
that they dared not ask him any question. And AAdien 
Philemon dreAv Quicksilver aside and enquired hoAv under 
the sun a fountain of milk could liaA’e got into an old 
earthen pitcher, this latter personage pointed to his staff. 

“ There is the Avhole mystery of the affair,” quoth 
Quicksilver ; “ and if you can make it out, Pll thank you 
to let me know. I can’t tell AA^hat to make of my staff. 
It is always playing such odd tricks as this ; sometimes 
getting me a supper, and, quite as often, stealing it uAvay. 

I should say the stick Avas beAAutched ! ” 

He said no more, but looked so slyly in their faces, 
that they rather fancied he Avas laughing at them. The 
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magic staff went liopiDing at his heels, as Quicksilver 
quitted the room. When left alone, the good old couple 
spent some little time in conversation aboiit the events 
of the evening, and then lay down on the floor and fell 


fast asleep. They had given ■ up their sleeping-room to 
the guests, and had no other bed for themselves, stive 
these plants, which I wish had been as soft as their own 


hearts. 


riie old man and his wife were stirring betimes in 
the morning, and the strangers likewise arose with the 
a.nd made their prejiarations to dejoart. Thilemon 
hospitably entreated them to remain a little longer, until 
Baucis could milk the cow, and bake a cake upon the 
hearth, and perhaps find them a few fresh eggs for breiik- 
fa.st. The guests, however, seemed to think it better 
to accomplish a good part of their journey’ liefore the 
heat of the day should come on. They therefore persisted 
in setting out immediately, but asked Philemon and 
Baucis to walk forth with them a short distance, and 
show them the road which they were to take. 

So they all four issued from the cottage, chatting together 
like old friends. It was r^ery remarkable, indeed, Jiow 
familial the old couple insensibly grew with the eider 
traveller, and how their good and simple spirits melted 
into his, e\ en as two drops of water would melt into the 
illimitable ocean. A.nd as for Quicksilver, with his keen, 
quick, laughing wits, he appeared to discover everv little 
thought that but peeped into their minds, before tliey 
suspected it themselves. They sometimes wished, it is 


ail 





true, that he had not loeen quite so quick-witted, and also 
that he would flln^ away his staff, which looked so mys- 
teriously mischievous, with the snakes always writhing 
about it. But then, again, Quicksilver showed himself 
so very good-humoured, that they would liave l)een rejoiced 
to keep him in their cottage, snakes and all, every day and 
the whole day long. 

“ Ah me ! WeU-a-day ! ” exclaimed Phileuron, whar 
they had walked a little away from tlieir door. “ If our 
neighbours only knew what a blessed thing it is to show 
hospitality to stranger’s, they would tie up all their dogs, 
and never allow their children to fling another stone.” 

“ It is a sin and shame for them to ])ehave so, — that it 
is ! ” cried good old Baucis, vehemently. “ And I mean 
to go this very day and tell some of them what bad people 
they are.” 

“ I fear,” i-emarked Quicksilver, slyly smiling, “ that 
you win find none of them at home.” 

The elder traveller’s brow, just then, assumed sucli a 
grave, stern, and awful grandeur, yet sor.ene withal, that 
neither- Baucis nor Philemon dared to speak -a wfird. 
Thftv mrzied reverentlv into his face, as if they liad been 
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And, by the bye, iny dear old peoj^le,” cried Quick- | 
silver, with the liveliest look of fan and mischief in his | 

eyes, '' where is this same village that you talk al)out ? On | 

which side of ns does it lie ? 

Methinks 1 do not see it hereaboiits.” 

Philemon and his wife turned towards the valley, where, 
at sunset, only the day before, they had seen the meadows, 
the houses, the gardens, the clumps of trees, the wide,, 
green-margined street, with children playing in it, and all 
the tokens of business, enjoyment, and prosperity. But what 
was their astonishment ! There was no longer any appear- 
ance of a village. Even the fertile vale, in the hollow of 
which it lay, had ceased to have existence. In its stead, 
they beheld the broad blue surface of a lake, which filled 
the great basin of the valley from brim to brim, and reflected 
the surrounding hills in its bosom with as tranquil an image 
as if it had been there ever since the creation of the world. 

For an instant, the lake remained perfectly smooth. Then, 
a little breeze sprang up, and caused the water to dance, 
glitter and sparkle in the early sunbeams, and to dash, 
with a pleasant rippling murmur, against the hither 
shore. 

The lake seemed so strangely familiar, that tlie old 
couple were greatly perplexed, and felt as if they could only 
have been dreaming about a village having lain there. But 
the next moment the,y remembered the vanished dwellings 
and the' faces and characters of the inhabitants far too dis- 
tinctly for a dream. The village had been there yesterday, 
and now was gone. 
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Alas ! ” cried tlxese kind-liearted old people, “ what 
has hecpme of oiir poor iieighhoiirs ? ” 

They exist no longer as men and women,” said the elder 
traveller, in his deep, grand voice, while a roll of thunder 
seemed to echo it at a distance. '' There was neither use 
nor beauty in such a life as theirs, for they never softened 
or sweetened the hard lot of mortality by the exercise of 
kindly affections between man and man. They j-etained 
no image of the better life in their bosoms ; therefore, the 
lake tha,t was of old has spread itself forth again, to reflect 
the sky.” 

“ And as for those foolish people,” said Quicksih^r, 
with his mischievous sixiile, '‘they are all transformed to 
fishes. They needed but little change, for they were al- 
ready a scaly set of rascals, and the coldest-blooded be- 
ings ill existence. **So, kind mother Baucis, whenever you 
or your husband have an appetite for a dish of 1x)ilecl trout, 
he can throw in a line, and pull out half a dozen of your 
old neighbours.” 

"Ah,” cried Baucis, shuddering, "I would not for the 
world put one of them on the gridiron,” 

"No,” added Philemon, making a wry face, we could 
never relish them.” 

"As for you, good Philemon,” continued the elder tra- 
veller, " and you, kind Baucis—you, with your scanty means 
have mingled so much heartfelt hospitality with your enter- 
tainment of the homeless stranger, that the milk lieeame 
an inexhaustible fountain of nectar, and the lirown loaf and 
honey were ambrosia. Thus, the divinities have feasted, 
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at your board, of the same viands tliat supply their 
l)anquets on Olympus. You have done well, my dear old 
friends. Wherefore, request whatever favour you have 
most at heart, and it is granted.’’ 

Philemon and Baucis looked at one another, and then — 
I know not which of the two it was who spoke, or that one 
uttered the desire of both their hearts. 

“ Let us live together, while ^ve live, and leave the woiid 
at the same instant, when we die. For we have always 
loxed each other ! ” 

“Be it so ! ” replied the stranger, with majestic kindness. 
“Now look towards your cottage.”- 

They did so. But what was their surprise on heholding 
a tall edifice of white marble, with a wide-open j)0'i'tal, 
occupying the spot where their humble residence had so 
lately stood. ® 

“ There is your home,’’ said the stranger, benevolently 
smiling on them both. “ Exercise your hospitality in 
yonder palace as freely as in, the poor hovel in ^vhich you wel- 
comed ns last eAmning.” 

The old folks fell on their knees to thank him — but 
behold ! Neither he nor Quicksilver was there. 

So Philemon and Baucis took up their residence in tiie 
marble palace, and spent their time with vast satisfaction 
to themselves, in making everybody jolly and comfortal>ie 
who happened to pass that way. The milk pitcher, I must 
not forget to say, retained its marvellous quality of Ixfing 
never empty, when it was desirable to have it full. When- 
ever an honest, good humoured, and free-hearted guest 
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took a draught from this pitcher, he inrariahly found it 
the sweetest and most invigorating fluid that evei’ ran down 
his throat. But, if a cross and disagreealfle curmudgf'ou 
happened to sip, he was pretty certain to twist his visage 
into a hard knot, and pronounce it a pitcher of sour milk. 

Thus the old couple lived in their palace a great, great 
while, and grew older and older, and veiy old indeed. At 
length, however, there came a summer morning when 
Philemon and Baucis failed to make their appearance, as 
' on other mornings, with one hosj)ital)le smile overspreading 
both their pleasant faces, to invite tlie guests of overnight 
to l^reakfast. The guests searched eveiwwhere, from top 
to bottom of the spacious palace, and all to no purpose. 
But, after a great deal of perplexity, they espied, in front" 
of the portal, two venerable trees, which nobody could re- 
member to have seen there the day before. Yet, there they 
stood, with their roots fastened deep into the' soil, and a 
huge breadth of foliage overshadowing the whole front of 
the edifice. One was an oak, and the other a linden-tree. 
Theii boughs - it was strange and beautiful to see — were 
intertwined together, and embraced one another so that 
each tree seemed to live in the other tree’s bosom much 
more than in its own. ‘ 

‘ While the guests were marvelling how these tree.s, 
that must have required at least a century to grow, could 
har^e come to be so tall and venerable in a single night, a 
breeze sprang up, and set their intermingled boughs a- 
sBr. And then there was a deep, broad murmur in the 
air, as if the two mysterious trees were speaking. 


1* 
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“ I am old Philemon ! murmured the oak. 

I am old Baucis ! ” murmured the linden-tree. 

But, as the breeze grew stronger, the trees both spoke 
at once — “ Philemon, Baucis, Baucis, Philemon ! as i£ 
one were both and both were one, and talking together in 
the depth of their mutual heart. It was plain enough to 
perceive that the good old couple had renewed their age, 
and were now to spend a quiet' and delightful himdred 
years or so, Philemon as an oak, and Baucis as a linden- 
tree. And what a hosjhtable shade they did fling around 
them ! Whenever a wayfarer passed beneath it, he heard 
a pleasant whisper of the leaves above his head, and won- 
dered how the sound should so much resemble woi'ds like 
these: — 

“ Welcome, welcome, dear traveller, welcome ! ’’ 

And some kind soul, that knew what would have 
pleased old Baucis and Philemon best, built a circular 
seat around both their trunks, where, foi* a great while 
afterwards, the weary, and the hungry, and the thirsty 
used to repose themselves, and quaff milk abundantly out 
of the miraculous pitcher. 

And I wisii, for all our sakes, that we had the pitcher 
here now ! 

(Nathaniel Hawthorne ), 

from the SANSKRIT. ^ 
tThese extracts are rendered into Englisli verse by tbe well- 
known Sanskrit scholar, Dr. John Muir, from the Veda, Mahabha- 
rata, Puranas, etc.] 

1. The empty beds of rivers fill again. 

Trees leafless now, renew their vernal bloom, 



Eetiirning moons tJieir lustrous pliase resume, 
But man a second youth expects in vain. 

2. Before decay thy body wears, 

And with it strength and beauty bears, 

Before disease, stern charioteer, 

Thy frame's dissolver, death, brings near, 
Those noblest treasures hoard in haste, 

Which neither time nor chance can waste. 
With ceaseless care amass that wealth 
Which neither thieves can filch by stealth. 

Nor greedy tyrants snatch away, 

Which even in death shall with tliee stay. 

3. The sage will ne’er allow a day 
Unmarked by good to pass away ; 

But waking up, will often ask, 

Have I this day fulfilled my task ? 

With this, with each, day’s setting sun, 

' A part of my brief course is run.” 

4. With daily scrutinising ken 
Let every man his actions try, 

Encpiiring “ What with brutes have I 
In common, what with noble men? ” 

5. Let all thy acts by da^^ be right, 

That thou mayst sweetly restiit night ; 

Let such good deeds thy youth engage, 

That thou mayst spend a tranquil age. 

So act through life, that not in vain 
Thou heavenly bliss may’st hope to gain. 
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Hear yirtue’s sum embraced in one 
Brief maxim lay it well to heart — 
Ne’er do to others what, if done 
To thee, would cause thee inward smart. 



7. The good to others kindness show, 

And from them no return exact ; 

The best and greatest men, they know, 

Thus erer nobly love to act. 

8. His action no applause invites 

Who simply good with good repays : 

He, only justly merits praise 

Who wrongful deeds with kind requites. 

9. To scatter joy throughout thy whole 
Surrounding world ; to share men’s grief ; — 
Such is the worship, best and chief, 

(.)f God, the universal Soul. 

* 10. He only does not live in vain 

Who all the means within his reach 
Employs— his wealth, his thought, his speech, 
To advance the weal of other men. 

11. That foe rejjel not with a frown 
Who claims thy hospital^le aid ; 

A tree refuses not its shade 

To him who comes to hew it down. 

12. A hero hates not even the foe 

Whose deadly bow is ’gainst him bent ; 

The sandal tree with fragrant scent 
Imbues the axe that lays it low. 
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1 

13. 

Small souls inquire, “ Belongs thi.s man 

p 


To our own race, or class, or elan ? ” 

4; ; 


But larger hearted men embrace 

I'l 


As brothers all the human race. 

il j , 

14. 

Thou mark’st the faults of other men, 



Although as mustard seeds minute ; 

||; 


Thine own escape thy partial ken, 

1] 


Though each in size, a Bilva fruit. 

1 

15. 

Declare, what power the born conceit 

1 ’ 


Can drive from any creature’s mind, 

I 


See yonder bird, its track reclined 

1 , 


On earth, throws up its little feet. 

f 


While there it sleeps, the sky to prop, 

11- '■ 


1^'hich else to earth might downward drop 

if ' ' 

16. 

The triple staff, long matted hair. 

5 if/'' , 


A squalid garb of skins or bark. 



A vow of silence, meagre fare. 



All signs the devotee that mark, 



Unless the soul be pure from stain. 

17. Those men alone the secret knou' 
Which everlasting bliss vill bring, 
Whose hearts with pity ovei-flow, 

And love to every living thing : 

Not those a beggar’s garb who wear, 
With ashes smeared, with matted liair. 

18. Oft ill of good the semblance bears, 
And good the guise of evil wears : 

So loss of wealth, though bringing pain, 

To many a man is- real gain ; 




While wealth to others proves a hane ; 

It’s hoped for fniits they seek in vain. 

19. -Mount Meru’s peak to scale is not too high. 
Nor Hades’ lowest depth to reach too deep, 
Nor any sea too broad to overleap, 

For men of dauntless, fiery energy. 

20. Most men the thing they have, despise, 
xkncl others which they have not, prize ; 

In winter wish for summer’s glow. 

In summer long for for winter’s snow. 

21. The gods no club, like herdsmen wield. 

To guard the man they deign to shield ; 

On those to whom they grace will sliow. 

They understanding sound bestow ; 

But rob of sense and insight all 

Of whom their wrath decrees the hill. 

These wretched men, their minds deranged,. 
See all they see, distorted, changed ; 

For good to them as evil looms. 

And folly wisdom’s form assumes. 

22. A man in whom his kindi’ed see 

One like themselves, of common mould. 

May yet by thoughtful strangers be 
Among the great and wise enrolled. 

23. As water-drops, which slowly fall, 

A pitcher fill. by ceaseless floiv ; 

So learning, virtue, riches, all 

By constant small accretions grown 


I 

l{ 

I 

if'iiiSi 


I 
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*24. Witli knowledge, say, wliat othei- wealtli 
Can vie, which neither thieves by steahh 
Can take, nor kinsmen make their prey ; 

Which lavished, never wastes away, 

2,5. The list of books is long ; inishajrs arise 
To bar the student’s progress ; life is brief. 
Whatever, then, in books is best and chief, 

The essence, kernel, that attracts the wise.’ 

26. x\.a cloth is tinged by any tlye 

In which it long time j)luuged mav lie ; 

So those with whom he loves to live 
To er^ery man his colour give. • 

27. Sin practised oft (experience shows) 

Men s understanding steals at length, 

And understanding gone, the strength 
Of sin unchecked, resistless grows. 

But virtue ever practised, lends 

4 he undei'standing firmer swav, 

xknd understanding day liv day ** 

More widely virtue’s rule extends. 

INDIAN HANDICfiAIM’S. 

In speaking of artistic productioas we have to distiu 
.guish carefully between three different modes of their 
cxea ion. here is firet of all invention, which inspires 
re lue artist to produce something new and distincHve - 

takes rank, not as an artisan, but as a member of the 
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ari sto cracy of intellect. Secondly, tliere is tlie ineclaanical 
reproductioii of desig*ns, due in tlie first instance to inyeiit- 
ire genius, but which have now passed into the liands of 
’ the mechanic, whose lal)our often represents onlj' a small 
part of the entire process of manufacture, and is in no sense 
due-to his own thought or individuality. This is what we 
now call by the special name of manufacture, though the 
word has become strangely altered in meaning. Originally 
it meant ‘ handiwork,’ whereas it usuall}!, signifies now- 
a-days ‘ machine-made,’ and we have had to employ a new 
term ‘ hand-made ’ to designate those articles which are 
formed by manual skill. These coimtitute the third class, 
in the sense of things made by hand after some traditional 
or conventional pattern. This is the form of art and handi- 
craft most generally ]Drevalent in India. “ In India,” writes 
Sir George Birdwood, everything is hand -wrought, and 
everything, down to the cheax3est toy or earthen vessel, is 
therefore more or less a work of art. It is not of course meant 
to rank the decorative art of India, which is a fixed tradi- 
tion, although jaerfect in form, with the fine arts of Europe, 
wherein the inventive genius of the artist asserts itself in 
true creation. The spirit of fine art is indeed everywhere 
latent in India, but it has yet to be quickened again into 
operation. But the Indian workman, from the humblest 
potter to the most cunning embroidei'er, is not the less a 
true artist, although he seldom rises a1)ove the traditions 
of his art.” An old traveller who visited India in the 17th 
century, in describing the people of India, writes, '' They 
show very much ingenuity in their curious manufac*tures, 
as in their silk stuffs, which they most artificially weave, 
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some of them very neatly mingled either ndth silver or gold 
or ]>oth ; as also, n making excellent qnilts ot then- stmned 

cloth or of fresh-coloured taffeta lined noth chintJ^, oi o. 

Li.;,>.inlinecl ,vi,,h taffeta, be.tvixt wUcl. .be, pat oottoe 

wool, and rvork'them together mith silk Ihey make 
wise excellent carpets of their cotton wool m hne min^ e 
colours, some of them three yards broad, and oi a giCe 

length. Some other richer carpets they make all of ml , . 
nrtificially mixed, that they lively represent those flowers 
‘and figures made in them. The ground of some otlier 
of theh- very rich carpets is silver or gold, about which are 
such silken" flowers and figures as I before named, most 
excellentiv disposed througout the whole work. Then 
skill is likewise exquisite in making cabinets, boxes, toinks, 
and standishes, curiously wrought within and without ; 
inlaid with elephant’s teeth, or mother-of-pearl, ebony, tor- 
toise-shell, or wire ; they make excellent cups and^ other 
things of agate or cornelian, and are curious in cutting of 
all manner of stones, diamonds as well ae others. They 
paint staves or bedsteads, chests or boxes, fruit dishes, or 
■ large chargers, extremely neat, which, when they are not 
' inlaid, as before, they cover the wood, first lieiiig hand- 
somelv turned, with a thick gum, then put their paint on, 
most artificiaUy made of liquid silver or gold, or other live- 
ly colours, which they use, and after make it much more 
heautifiil with a very clear varnish put. upon it. They are 
also most excellent at limning, and will copy out any 
picture they see to the life. The truth is, that the natii es 
of that monarchy are the best for imitation inthevoild, 
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SO full of ingenuity, that they make any ne^v thing 
by pattern, how hard soeA^er it seems to he done ; and there- 
fore it is no marvel if the natives there make shoes, boots, 
clothes, linen bands and cuffs, of our Engiisly fashion, 
Avhich are all of them Tery different from their fashions 
and habits.’' 

It is this A’ery imitatiA?'eness, however, which has done 
so much injury to Indian handnvork. It is said that the 
Cashmere trade in shaAvls has been ruined through the 
quickness with AA^hich the caste weaA^ers have adopted the 
inipioA^ed shaAAd patterns ” Avhich the French agents 
of the Paris import-houses have set before them. The 
inti eduction of machinery, though it may proA^'e to be an 
ineAutable result of modern develojiments, Avill, unless 
guided by a pure and Avell-informed taste, lead to a great 
deterioration of the beautiful system of decoration indigen- 
ous in India, and is likely to put an end to the good AAmrk 
of the traditional handicraftsmen in the Aullages of tlm 
land. Sir George Birchvood in his Industrial arts of 
India ” gh^es the folloAAing interesting description of the 
Aullage crafts : 

Outside the entrance of the single Aullage street, on 
an exposed rise of ground, the hereditary potter sits by his 
AAdieel moulding the swift-revolAung clay by the natural 
cuiwe of his hands. At the back of the houses, AAdiich form 
the low irregular street, there are two or three looms at 
Arorkinblue and scarlet and gold, the frames hanging 
hetAveen the acacia trees, the yellow flowers of hvhich drop 
fast on the Avebs as they are being Avoven. In the street ihe 
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b-assand coppersmiths are hammerino. f] • 

■*.-> P-S ; and tabs, dovva, i. fl.e v«“ tt te ' ^ 
nmaa l„„se, ,!.« jevvelle,' working „peeo o,,d 
molmrs mto fair ieweliy, goid and Bih-er earrinon i 

niangoes and psalms at the end of the sfv.n. i 
covered vilhage tank. At half-past three oV four'''- 
alternoon the whole street is lighted un h T 

robes of the women goino- down %o d ^ ^ moving- 
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AN EVENING WALK IN BENG.iL. 
Our task is done ! on Gunga’s lareast 
The sun is sinking down to rest ; 

And, moor’d beneatli tlie tamarind bough, 
Onr bark has found its harbour now 
With furled sail, and painted side, 

Behold the tiny frigate ride. 

Upon the deck, ’mid charcoal gleams, 

The Moslem’s savoury supper steams ; 

W^hile all apart, beneath the wood. 

The Hindoo cooks his simpler food. 

Gome, walk with me the jungle through ; 

If yonder hunter told us true, 

Far off, in desert dark and rude. 

The tiger holds his solitude ; 

Nor (taught by recent harm to shun 
The thunders of the English gun) 

A dreadful guest, but rarely seen, 

Beturns to scare the village green. 

Gome boldly on ! no venom’d .snake 

Can shelter in so cool a brake. 

Child of the sun, he loves to lie 
Midst Natui’e’s embei-s, parched and dry, 
Where o’er some tower in ruin laid. 

The peepul spreads its haunted .shade ; 

Or round a tomb his scales to wreathe, 

Fit warder of the gate of death ! 

Come on ! yet pause— behold us now 
Beneath the liamboo’s arched bous-h 
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Where, gemming oft the sacred giooin, 

Grows the geranium’s scarlet hloom, 

And winds our path through many a bower 
Of fragrant tree and giant flower ; 

The ceiba’s crimson pomp displayed 
O’er the broad plantain’s humbler shade, 

And dusk ananas’ prickly blade ; 

While o’er the brake, so wild and fair. 

The betel waves his crest in air. 

10. With pendent train and rushing wings, 

Aloft the gorgeous peacock springs ; 

And he, the bird of hundred dyes. 

Whose plumes the dames of Ava prize. 

So rich a shade, so green a sod. 

The English fairies never trod ! 

Yet who in Indian bowsers has stood. 

But thought on England’s ‘ good green-wood ’ ? 
And blessed, beneath the palmy shade, 

Her hazel and, her hawthorn glade, 

20. And breathed a prayer, (how oft in vain !) 

To gaze upon her oaks again ? 

— A truce to thought : the jackal’s cry 
Resounds like sylvan revelry ; 

And throu'gh the trees yon failing raj' 

Will scantly serve to, guide our way. 

Yet mark ! as fade the upper skies. 

Each thicket opes ten thousand eyes 
Before, beside us, and above 
The firefly lights his lamp of love. 
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Eetreating, cliusing, sinking, soaring, 

The darkness of the copse exploring ; 

While to this cooler air confessed, 

The broad Dhatnra bares her breast 
. Of fragrant scent, and virgin white, 

A pearl arohnd the locks of night ! 

^ Still as we pass, in softened hum, 

Along the breez}^ alleys come 

The village song, the horn, the drum. 

10. Still as we pass, from bush and briar, 

The shrill cigala strikes his lyre ; 

And, what is she whose liquid strain 
Thrills through you copse of sugar-cane ? 
Iknowthatsoul-entrancingswell”- 
It is, it must be, Philomel. 

Enough, enough, the rustling trees 
Announce a shower upon the breeze,- — 

The flashes of the summer-sky 
Assume a deeper, ruddier dye ; 

20. Yon lamp that trembles on the stream, 

From forth our cabin sheds its beam : 

And we must early sleep, to find 
Betimes the morning’s healthy wind. 

Bxit oh ! 'with thankful hearts confess 
Even here there maybe happiness; 

And He, the bounteous sire, has given 
His peace on earth, his hope of heaven. 

(lierjinald Ileher),. 
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LIVES OF GREAT MEN. 

I. — SOCRATKS. 

We have soBiething to learn from the old Greeks as to 
the virtue of Duty. Socrates is considered Iry some as the 
founder of Greek philosophy. It was his belief that he 
was specially charged by the Deity to awaken moral con- 
sciousness in men. He ivas born at Athens 468 B. C. He 
received the best education which an Athenian could 
obtain. He first learnt sculjiture, in which he acquired 
some reputation. He then served his comrtiy as a 
soldier, according to the duty of all Athenian citizens. 
The oath which he took, in common with all other youths, 
was as foUows:-“ I ivill not disgrace the sacred arms en- 
trusted to me by my country ; nor will I desert the place 
committed to me to defend.” 

He displayed much fortitude and valour in all the 
expeditions in which he was engaged. In one of the en- 
gagements which took place before Potidaea, Alcibiacles 
•fell wounded in the midst of the enemy. Socrates rushed 
forward to rescue' him, and carried him back, togetlier with 
his aims. For this gallant performance he was awarded 
the civil crown as the prize of valour— the ^ ictoria Cross of 
those days. His second compaign was no less honourable. 
At the disastrous battle of Delium he saved the life of 
Xenophon, whom he carried Horn the field on his shoulder, 
fighting his way as he went. He served in another com- 
paign, after which he devoted hims'elf for a time to the civil 
service of his country. 
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Ffe waw as Irrave as a senator as lie liad been as a soldier. 
He possessed that high moral courage which can brave not 
only death but adverse opinion. He could defy a tyrant, 
as well as a tyrannical mob. When the admirals were tried 
after a certain battle, for not having rescued the bodies of 
the slain, Socrates stood alone in defending them. The 
mob were furious. He was dismissed from the Council, 
and the admirals were condemned. 

Socrates then devoted himself to teaching. He stood in 
the market-places, entered the workshops, and visited the 
' schools, in order to teach the people his ideas respect- 
ing the scope and value of human speculation and action. 
He appeared during a time of utter scepticism. He 
endeavoured to withdraw men from their metaphysicai 
siieculation about nature, which had led them into the 
inextricable confusion, of doubt. “ Is life worth living?/’ 
was a matter of as much speculation in those days as it is 
in ours. Socrates bade them look inwards. While men 
were propitiating the gods, he insisted upon moral conduct 
as alone guiding man to happiness here and hereafter. 

Socrates went about teaching. Wise men and 
followed him. Aristippus offered him a large sum of 
money, but the offer was at once declined. Socrates did 
not teach for money, but to propagate wisdom. He de- 
clared that the highest reward he could enjoy was to see 
mankind henefiriing by his labours. , 

Fie did not expound from books ; he merel}" argued. 
Books,” he said, cannot be interrogated, cannot ans^vel^ 
therefore they cannot teach. We can only learn from them 
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what we knew before.” He endeavoured to reduce things 
to their first elements, and to arrive at certainty as the only 
standard of truth. He believed in the unity of virtue, and 
averred that it was teachable as a matter of science. He 
was” of opinion that the only valuable • philosophy is that 
which teaches us our moral duties and religious hopes. He 
hated injustice and folly of alb kinds, and never lost an occa- 
sion of exposing them. He expressed his contempt for the 
capacity for government assumed by all men. He held that 
only the wise were fit to govern, and that they were the few. 

In his seventy-second year he was brought before the. 
judges. The accusers stated thier charge as follows: 
Socrates is an eidl-doer, and corrupter of youth ; he does 
not receive the gods whom the state receives, but introduces 
new divinities. He was tried on these grounds, and con- 
demned to die. He was taken to his prison, and for thirty 
days he conversed with his friends on his favourite topics. 
Crito provided for him the means of escaping from prison, 
but he would not avail himself of the opportunity. He 
conA’'0rsed about the immoralitj' of the soul, about couiage, 
and virtue, and temperance, about absolute beauty and 
absolute good, and about his wdfe and children. “ If death,” 
he said, “ had only been the end of all, the Avicked AA'ould 
have had a' good bargain in dying, for they would hav-e 
been happily quit, not only of their bodies, but of tlieii ow n 
evil, together with their souls. But iioaa', inasmuch as the 
soul is manifestly immortal, there is no release or saHation 
from eA’’il, except the attainment of the highest A^irtue and 
wisdom.” 


t 
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He consoled Ills weeping friends, and gently np braided 
them for their complaints ahont the injustice of his sen- 
tence. He was about to die. Why should they complain ? 
He was far advanced in years. Had they waited a short 
time, the thing would have happened in the course of nature. 
Ho man ever v/elcomed death as a new loirth to a higher 
state of being with greater faith. The time at length came 
’when the gaoler presented him with the cup of hemlock. 
He drank it with courage, and died in complete calmness. 
“ Such was the end,” said Phaedo, '' of our friend, whom I 
may truly call the wisest and justest, and best of all men. 
whom I have ever known.” 

11. — ^Columbus. 

Columbus may be regarded in the light of a martyr. 
He sacrificed his life to the discovery of a Hew World. The 
poor wool carder’s son of Genoa had long to struggle lui- 
successfully ■with the petty conditions necessary for the 
realisation of his idea. He dared to believe, on grounds 
sufficing to his reason, that which the world disbelieved 
and scoffed and scorned at. He believed that the earth was 
round, while the w’-oiid believed that it was fiat as a plate. 
He believed that the whole circle of the earth, outside the 
known world, could not he wholly occnj^ied by sea ; but 
that the probability was that continents of land might 1)e 
contained within it. It was certainly a proliability ; but the 
I noblest qualities of the soiil are often brought forth by 
the strength of i3rohabilities that appear slight to less daring 
spirits. In the eyes of his countrymen, few things were 
more improbable than that Columbus -'should survive the 
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dangers of unknown seas, and land on tke shores of the 
new lieinisiDhere. 

Columbus was a practical as well as an intellectual 
hero. He went from one state to another, urging .kings 
and emperors to undertake the first visiting of a world 
which his instructed spirit already discerned m the far- 
off seas. He first tried his own coiintiyiiien at Q-enoa, 
Init found none ready to help him. He then went to 
Portugal, and submitted his project to John II, who laid 
it before his council. It was scouted as extravagant and 
chimerical. Nevertheless, the king endeavoured to steal 
Columbus’s idea. A fleet was sent forth in the direction 
indicated by the navigator, but, being frustrated by stonns 
and winds, it returned to Lisbon after four days a oy aging. 

• Columbus returned to Genoa, and again renewed his 
propositions to the Republic, but without success. Nothing 
discouraged him. The finding of the Neiv World ivas the , 
irreAmcable object of his life. He went to Spain, and landed . 
at the town of Palos. He went by chance to a convent 
of Franciscans, knocked at the door, and asked for a 
little bread and water. The prior gratefully received the 
stranger, entertained him, and learned from him the story 
of his life. He encouraged him in his hopes, and furnished 
him Avith an admission to the court of Spain, then at 
Cordova. King Ferdinand received him graciously, but 
before coming to a decision, he desired to lay the, pi'oject 
before a council of his wisest men at Salamanca. Columbus 
had to reply, not only to the scientific arguments laid 
before him, but to citations from the Bilile. The Spanish 
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clergy (lecLirerl tliat tlie theory of an antipodes was hostile 
to the faitli. The earth, they said,' was an immense flat 
disc ; and if there was a new earth beyond the ocean, then 
all men could not be descended from Adam. Coliimlms 
was dismissed as a fooL 

•Still bemt on his idea, he wrote to the King of Engdand, 
then to the King of France, without effect. At last, in 
1492, Columbus was introduced to Queen Isabella of 
Spain. The friends who accompanied him pleaded his 
caitse with so much force and conviction, that the. queen 
acceded to their wishes, and promised to take charge 
of the proposed enterprise. A fleet of three small caravelles, 
only one of which w^^s decked, was got ready ; and Columbus 
sailed from the port of Palos on the 3rd of August 1492. 
After his long fight against the ignorance of men, he had 
now to strive against the superstitions of seamen. He had 
a long and arduous struggle. The unknown seas, the 
perils of the deep, the fear lest hunger should befall them, 
the weary disappointment on the silent main, the repeated 
failure of their hope of seeing land, sometimes rose to 
mutiny, Adiich Columbus, alwnys full of hope, hiid* the 
courage to suppress. At last, after seventy days’ sail, land 
w'as discovered, and Columbus set foot on the island of 
San Salvador, Then Ouha and Hispaniola were discovered. 
They w^ere taken possession of in the name of the King and 
Queen of Spain. At the latter island, a fort wms linilt. A 
commandant and some men w^ere left in it ; and Colum1)us 
then returned to Spain to give an account of his dis- 
co veiy. 
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Tke ontliiisiasiii w wliicli he was iecei\ed was 
immense ; liis fame was great, not only in -Spain, hut 
tliroughout the world. He did not remain long in Spain. 
He set out again for America, this time in command of 
fourteen caravelles and three large vessels, containing in 
all ahout 1200 men. A number of nobles took part in 
the expedition. On this occasion Giiadaloupe and Jamaica 
were discovered, and San Domingo and Cuba weie exploied. 
But the fabulous gold which the nobles expected vais 
not forthcoming. Factions began, and ended in blood. 
Columbus vainly endeavoured to reanimate their enthu- 
siasm. But they regarded him with disdain, and as the 
author of their misery. 

Columbus returned to Spain a second time, but he was 
not received with the same plaudits as before. The Spanish 
sovereigns received him with interest, though not without 
a little coolness. He found that a base and envious jealousy 
wuxs springing up against him among the courtiers. Another 
expedition was, howmver, undertaken. Six large ships 
again carried Columbus and his followers to the Xew' 
Wmid. Cn this occasion, the mainland of America xvas 
discovered, and other islands the Caribbean Sea. In 
the meantime, the natives of San Domingo rebelled against 
the vSpaniards, xvho treated them wdtli great ciueltx . The 
Sixanish colonists also fell out among themselves, and wniged 
incessant war against each other. Columbus, in great 
sorrow at these events, des|)atched messages to the King 
of Spain, desiring him to send out for San Domingo a 
magistrate and a judge. 
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At tlie instigation of some jealous and hostile memhers 
of the court, the king sent orrt Don Francisco de Bolmdillo, 
iiivnislied with absolute powers, and designated governor 
; of the New World. He was not a judge, but an exe- 
cutioner. The first thing he did after' landing rvas to 
throw Columbus and his two brothers into prison. 
' He commissioned Villego to convey the brothers to Spain. 
Golumlms was laden with chains like a male-factor, and 
put on board ship. While on the way, A illego, compas- 
sionating the great navigator’s lot, offered to relieve him of 
the irons. “ No ! ” said Columbus ; “ I will preserve them 
as a memorial of the recompense- due to my services.” 
“These irons,” said his son Fernand," I have often seen 
suspended on the cabinet of my father;; and he ordered that 
at his death they should be buried with him in his grave.” 

On the return of the ship to Spain, the king and the 
queen, ashamed of the conduct of Bobadillo, ordered that 
the prisoners should be set at liberty. Columbus was dis-. 
guBted wdth his treatment. “ The world, ” he said, “ has 
delivered me to a thousand conflicts, and I have resisted 
them all unto this day ; I could not defend myself, neither 
with arms nor with prudence., AA^'ith what barlmrism have 
they treated me throughout ! ” 

Yet his eager and mysteriously informed spirit was still 
brooding over the wide ocean. He obtained the means of 
making a fourth voyage, which, he thought, would even- 
tually enrich Spain, a country which he had as yet so 
thanklessly served. This time he discovered tlie island of 
Guanaju. He coasted round Honduras, Nicaragua and 
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of gold ill these regions ; he endeavoured to iound a colony 
on the river Belen; but a tempest arising, his ships were 
blown hither and thither, and he was obliged to set sail for 
San Domingo to re, pair his ships. He was now growing- 
old and worn out with fatigues and .sufferings. He was 
sick and ill when his seamen mutinied, and threatened to 
take his life. He could not resist, for he had no one to 
help him. But suddenly the land came in sight, and he 
entered San Domingo in safety. 

Shortly after, he set sail for - Spain. It was his last 
voyage. He was noiv about seventy. After his “ long 
wandering woe” he was glad to reach Spain at last. He hoped 
for some reward ” at least for as much as would keep soul 
and body together. But his appeals were fruitless. He 
lived for a few months after his return, poor, lonely, and 
stricken -with a mortal disease, itven towards his death he 
was a scarcely tolerated beggar. He had to complain that 
his frock had been taken and sold, that he had not a roof of 
his own, and lacked wherewithal to pay his tavern bill. 
It was then that, with failing breath, he uttered the -words, 
sxrblime in their touching simplicity, “ I, a native of Genoa, 
discovered in the distant West the continent and isles of 
India.” He expired at Valladolid, on the 20th of May loOO, 
his last words being, “ Lord, I deliver my soul into thy 
hands.” Thus died the great martyr of discovej-y. His 
defeat was victory. He - straggled nobly, and died, faith- 
fully. ' » 
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III. — The Duke of Welihhgto 

AVellingtoii was tlie Bayard of England. His first and 
liis last word was duty. It was tire leading principle of Ms 
life. In public and in private lie was truth itself. As 
;■ public man, lie had but one object in view, to benefit to the 
utmost of his ability and skill the service of his country. 
^ The desire of honour and power seems never to have moved 
him. He had no personal ambition. He was simply con- 
tent to do his duty. 

His first business was to understand his work as regi- 
mental officer, and he had not long assumed the command 
of a battalion, before it became the best disciplined in the 
service. Whatever he was commanded to do, he did 
energetically and punctually. He regarded time as a jreriod 
in which something was to be done, and done seriously and 
actively. Another point in which he excelled was obedience. 
On his return from India, where he had commanded large 
armies, and administered the affairs of provinces equal in 
*.>1, extent to many a European kingdom, he was appointed to 
the command of a brigade of infantry in Sussex. Hot a 
word of comxrlaint or murmur escaped from him ; and when 
taunted good-humouredly with the change of his condition, 
he said, “ I have eaten the king’s salt, and whatever he 
desires me to do, that becomes my duty.” 

The Government of the' empire was for him the king’s 
Government. The throne was the fountain, not of hononr 
only, but of all the rights and privileges which the law 
enjoyed. Yet the throne was as much hemmed in by law, 
and even by custom, as the humbiest of the lieges. Like the 


best of the cavaliers iu the time of tlie first Charles, it was 
for the crown, as the greatest institution in the country, 
that he was prepai’ed to I’isk everything. 

Of his courage it is unnecessary to speak. In these 
days of artillery and infantry it is unnecessary for a general 
to expose himself to danger. He has to lead, not to fight. 
Nevertheless, as often as his presence on a point of danger, 
or at the head of a column of attack was necessary, he 
exposed himself gallantly.- At the battle of Assaye he had 
two horses killed under him. On the Douro he was sur- 
rounded by a body of French horse, and made his way 
through them, sword in hand. At Salamanca he received a 
contusion on the thigh, and a ball through his hat. “ I 
found myself near him,” says Napier, “ on the evening of 
Salamanca, when the blaze of artillery and musketry flash- 
ing up as far as the eye could reach, made apparent all 
that he had gained. He was alone, the light of victory shone 
upon his forehead, his glance -was quick and penetrating, 
but his voice was calm and even sweet.” 

The Duke’s patience, \vas extraordinaiy. When hemmed 
in by the army of Massena at Torres Tedras, in 1810, his 
own officers almost revolted against him. They were con- 
stantly claiming leave of absence, for the purpose of return- 
ing to England. , “ At this moment,” he said, “ we have 
several general officers gone or going home ; and excepting 
myself and Q-eneral Campbell, there is not one in the coun- 
try who came out with the army. The consequence of the 
absence of some of them has been, that, in the late opera- 
tions, I have been, obliged to be general of cavalry and of 
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the ad\'aiicerl guard, and the leader of two or three columns, 
sometimes in the same day.” 

At home the press took tip the ease against the Duke, 
and denounced him. 'AHe did not venture to risk a bat- 
tle ! ” The House of Commons murnuired. The Ministry 
wavered. Nevertheless, Wellington held on to his lines 
at Torres Vedras. He had only his English troops to sup- 
port him, for the Portuguese did little or nothing. With 
I'egnrd to the charges made in the English press, he said, 
“1 hope that the opinions of the people in Great Britain 
are not infliienced by paragraphs in newspapers, and that 
tJiose paragraphs do not convey the public opinion or senti- 
ment on that subject. Therefore I (who have more reason 
than any other man to complain of libels of this descrij)- 
tion) never take the smaliest notice of them, and have 
never autiiorised any contradiction to be given, or any 
statement to be made iii answer to the innumerable false- 
hoods and the heaps of false reasoning which have been 
published respecting me and the orders which I have 
directed.” 

M ellingtoii was most liumane towards the people of the 
countiy through which he passed. The Spaniards feared 
their own troops mor-e than the English. The Spaniards 
pillaged -wherever they v’-eiit, though this -was forbidden 
to the English. Yet the latter were teriibly hampered 
for money and means of transport. When Wellingtons 
troops were in pursuit of Massena, the soldiers took some 
wood to burn from the grounds of a nobleman. With a. 
generosity rare in the leaders of armies, the Duke paid out 
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of Ills own purse, the cost of the wood whidi his poor 
soldiers had taken. “ A regard,” he said, “ to tlie interests 
of the army, added to a feeling of pity for the unfortunat<^ 
inhabitants, ought to prevent the wanton destruction of 
forage, and of everything else.” 

While the Spanish soldiers in various ways, and pai'ti- 
cularly after Talavera, exhibited a hostile feehng to the 
English, the Duke required that “ the peaceable inhabitants 
should lie treated with the utmost possilile kindness.” 
When the Spanish troops entered France, they immediately 
began murdering and plundering the inhabitants. On 
discovering this, the Duke immediately oideied them liack 
to Spain, and fought the battle of Orthez without them. 
“ I am not base enough to allow pillage,” lie said to Don 
Freyre. “ If you wish your men to plunder, you must 
name some other comniaiider. 

His soldiers appreciated his unceasing efforts to lietter 
their condition ; and they were touched with his anxiety 
to save their hlood. They admired his impartiality, his 
truthfulness, his justice, and his disinterestedness. He 
inspired the officers, as well as the soldiers, with unbound- 
ed confidence. He forgave far more men than he punish- 
ed. It was necessary to keep up the discipline of the army, 
but he always took the most favourable view of those in 
error. When an officer behaved ill before the enemy, 
instead of handing him over to a court-martial he begged 
that the resignation of the unfortunate man might be 
accepted. “ I prefer,” he said, “ letting him retire rather 
than to expose him to the world.” 
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elJin^f.oii ti’eated ]iis suboi-dinates with extreme polite- 
ness. He possessed ill, a high decree the calmness, urba- 
nity, and diariii of maimer, which spring either from high 
fiirtli or irom a iiatiu'al elevation of character. In his orders 
be never coniiiiands, he only entreats and requests. In 
Jus conversatioiis with his officers he entreated them not to 
use harsh language to their inferiors., “ Expressions of 
this sort, he said, are not neces.saiy ; they may wound, 
hut they nevei* convince.” 

i liongh in tlie midst of war he had consideration for 
his men. Napier states that he saw the Duke in a pa.ssion 
of tears ivhen after the assault of Badajoz, the report was 
macle to him that^npirards of 2000 men had fallen in that 
terrible night. When Dr. Hnine entered tlie Duke’s cham- 
ber on the morning of the 18th of June (181.5) to make 
Jus report ot the killed and wounded at the battle of Water- 
loo, he found him in bed asleep, unshaved and unwash- 
ed as he had lain down at night. When awoke, the Duke 
^at up in lied to hear the list read. It was a long one, 
and when the doctor looked up he saw Wellington vdth 
lus hands convulsively clasped together, and tlie tears 

making long furrows on his battle-soiled cheeks. 

. ritiiig tlie same day to Us friend. Marshal Beresford, 

he said, “ our losses quite prostrate me, and I am quite 
indifferent to the advantages we have gained. I pray God 
that I may be saved from fighting any more such battles 
.for lam broken-hearted with the lo.ss of so many, old 
liiends and comrades.” To Lord Aberdeen he said.'“ I’he 
glory of a triumph like this is no' consolation to me.” And 


yet lie had won a great battle, and the allies were hi the 
glow of victory ! When riding over the field, and hearing 
the cries and groans of the wounded, the warrior gave 
vent to the lacerated feelings of the man in the memorable 
words, “ I know nothing more terrible than a \'ietory— ' 
except a defeat/’ 

When afterwards addi’essing the House of Ijords lie 
said, “ I am one of those who have proliably passed more 
of their lives in war than most men, and principally, I 
may say, in civil wars, too ; and I must say this, that if 
I could avoid by any sacrifice whate^^er even one month 
of civil war in the country to which I am attached, I 
would sacrifics my life in order to do it.” 

The Duke was a most humane man. He protected the 
Spanish people against the cruelty of their own soldiers. He 
also protected his enemies. After the battle of Talavera the 
English came to blows with Cuesta’s soldiers in order to 
prevent them killing or mutilating tlie wounded Fi'ench- 
men. A French author says, “ ^ve have too much respect 
for glory to withhold our admiration from Lord Wellington. 
Indeed we are touched, even to tears, when Ave see that 
great and venerated man ];)romising, daring our retreat in 
Portugal, two guineas for every French prisoner who 
should be bimiglrt in alive y 

The whole of the Duke’s careei* alioimds in trait's of 
this kind.' In India he recovered and brought up the son 
of Doondiah, found lying among the woimdecl He deli- 
vered many victims of the cruelty of the Spanish govern- 
ment. He protected with solicitude, against rJie fury of 
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tlie Portuguese soldiers, the wounded French, and such 
ol the enemy’s soldiers as the fortune . of war threw into 
Ids hands after the evacuation of Oporto. By the laws 
of war, ’ lie said, , “ they are entitled to inj?' protection, 
whicli 1 am determined to afford to them.” He permitted 
the French surgeons to attend to the sick of Soult’s army, and 
to pass to and from the allied camp, with a safe-conduct. 

He possessed the same sense of Jionoiir in dealing witli 
tlie enemy. Vlien it -was proj)osed to iiim in India to end 
the war with Doondiah Waugh hy a stroke of the poniard, 
he rejected the offer with contempt. And when there 
appeared a likelihood of a revolt of Sonlt’s troops in Spain, 
and the Duke was asked to support it; he gave the same 
steady refusal. He considered it unworthy of himself and 
of tlie cause of which he Avas the champion, to obtain 
through a military revolt Avhat ought to lie the reward of 
aliility and A'alour only. • 

When at Torres Vedras, the French general Massena jai 

was an.vious to inspect the English lines. He advanced 1 . 

under one of the English batteries, and examined it Avith 
a glass resting upon a Ioav ga.rden Avail. The Englisli 
officers oliserved him, and although they might have 
(w'-erwhelmed the staff of the comniander-in-chief by a 
general discharge of the guns, they only discharged a. 

Angle shot in order to make him aware of his danger. 

The shot was discharged Aidth such accuracy, that the Avail 
was beaten down on AAdiich the general’s glass rested. 

Massena understood the courteous notice. He saluted tlie 
battery, and remoiinting his horse, rode UAvay. 
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It, .vas the same with Wellhigtou at Waterloo. While 
the Duke was watching the French formations, an t)fi[icer 
of artillery rode up, and pointing to tlie place wliere 
Napoleon stood with his staff, observed, “ that he could 
easily reach them, and had no doubt that he would Ite able 
to knock some of them over.” “ No, no,” replied the Duke , 
“generals commanding armies in a great battle lane 
something else to do than to shoot at eacdi other. 

After the fall of the empire, Wellington rejected with 
disdain the proposal to get rid of Napoleon by putting him 
to death. “ Such an act,” he said, “ would disgrace ns 
with posterity. It would be said of us, that we were not 
worthy to be the conquerors of Napoleon. lo Sir Charles 
Stewaif; he wrote, “ .Blucher wishes to kill him ; hut 1 
have told him that I will remonstrate, and shall insist 
upon his being disposed of l^y common com-ord. 1 have 
likewise said that, as a private friend, I afl vised him to have 
nothing to do with so vile a transaction ; that he and I had 
acted too distinguished parts in those transactions to be- 
come executioners ; and that I Avas detennined that it the 
soA’-ereigns wished to put him to death, they should appoint 
an executioner, Avhich should not be I.” 

It AAms a strange return for his anxiety uliout the pre- 
seiAWion of Napoleon’s life, that the latter should have 
bequeathed a legacy of 10,000 francs to the Avretclied 
creature . Avho made an attempt to assassinate the Duke ot 
■■ Wellington ! 

The Duke was a man of truth, and he wished liis 
suhordinates to appear like himself. In IbOl) he uinte to 
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(leiieral Ivellerniai), ‘‘When English ofificers give their 
parole that they will not attempt to escape, yon may de- 
pend npon it that they will keep their word. I assure you 
that I should not hesitate to arrest and send hack imine- 
<liately to you, any who should act otherwise.” . 

I1ie Duke \ras a, magnanimous man. Bribes could not 
buy him, nor threats annoy him. When a lower place 
was offered to him, he said, Give me your orders, and 
you shall be obe,yed.” - .His obedience, rectitude, and 
fidelity were perfect. He thought nothing of himself, but 
of ntlnu's. Efe was altogether devoid of envy. He never 
detracted from the fame of others in order to enhance his 
own. He ^ras as C'areful of the reputation of his officers as 
he was of his own. When anything went wrong he took 
the entile fault upon himself. He possessed that firmness 
of conviction and grandeur of soul which could afford to 
despise injustice and calumny. When complimented 
by the municipality of Madrid, he took no credit for his 
own services, but observed that the issues of war are in 
the hands of Providence.” 

But the greatest of all Wellington’s characteristics was 
Ibis abiding sense of Duty. It was the leading feature of 
his character — the one regal and commanding element tliat 
subordinated everytliing to itself. It was his constant 
desire and fixed determination faithfully to do whatever 
he saw to l)e liis duty — to do so because it was liis duty. 
He lived for one thing - to do his duty as a soldier — to do 
it with all his might, to do it at all hazards, to do it in the 
best possible way, to the utmost of his ability, to the 
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extent of liis resources, and so as to secure ultimate success. 
It is instructive to observe what unity, simplicity, and 
strength, some one principle, clearly apprehended and 
consistently followed out, will impart to cdiai'acter. Brial- 
mont, at the close of his life, says that “ he was tlie 
grandest, because the truest man, wliom modern times 
have produced. ' He was the -wisest and most loyal subject 
that ever served and siippoi’ted the British throne.” 

IV.— Sir Is.JlAC’ Xkwtox. 

Men of great learning and talent, ivhom all people 
admire and praise, are often found to be more modest than 
persons of inferior qualities. Sir Isaac Xewton, the emi- 
nent philosopher, was one of those great, and at the same 
time, modest men. 

When he was a little boy at school, he surprised eveiy 
one by the curious little machines whidi he made ivith his 
own hands. He had a number of saws, hatchets, hammers, 
and other tools, which he used very cleverly.® A wind-mill 
being cut up near the place where he lived, he frequently 
went to look at it, and pried into every part of it, till he 
became thoroughly acquainted with it, and the way in 
which it moved. He then began with his knife, and saws, 
and hammer, and made a small wind-mill, exactly like the 
large one ; it was a very neat and curious piece of ivork- 
manship. 

As there was not always enough ivind to turn his mill, 
■he made a' contrivance for having it turned by a mouse. 
This little animal being put inside a hollow wheel, its 
endeavours to get forward turned the wheel, and set the 
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j inridiiiiciy in motion. There was also some corn i)laced 

1 nhove tlie wheel, and when the mouse tried to get at the 

^ corn, it made the mill go round. 

Having got an old lx)x from a friend, he made it into 
a water-clock - that is, a clock driven by a slow fall 
of water. It was very like our common clock, but much 
shorter, being only about four feet high. There was a 
dialplate at the top, with figures of the hours. The hour- 
Jiaiid was turned by a piece mf wood, which either felTor 
rose by water dropping upon it. This stood in the room 
\\diere he lay, and he took care every morning to supply it 
with plenty of water. It pointed out the hours so well, 
that the people in the house would go to see what was 
the liour by it. It was kept in the house as a curiosity 
long after Isaac went to college. The room in which Isaac 
lodged was full of drawings of birds, beasts, men, ships, 
and mathematical figures, all neatly made xipon the wall 
witli charcoal. 

\^Tien Isaac grew a little older and went to college, he 
bad a great desire to know something about the air, water, 
the tides, and the sun, moon, and stars. One day, when 
lie was sitting alone in his garden, an apple happened to 
fall from a tree to the ground. He then began to ask liim- 
self, what is the cause of the apple falling down ? Is it 
from some power or force in the apple itself, or is the • 
power in the earth which draws the ajiple down ? 

Allien lie had long thought; about this subject, he found 
out tliat it was the earth that attracted or drew the apple 
towards it, and that this power of attraction is one of the 


universal laws of nature. By it, loose objects are retained 
upon the surface of the earth, instead of flying' abroad 
through space. It is attraction wliich gives weig'ht to ol)- 
jects I hence it is sometimes called giavibition, which 
means nearly the same thing as weight. 

Isaac Newton also discovered that all objects whatever 
liave an attraction foi* each other, and always in projiortion 
to theii' size, and the distance at whicli they are placed. 
Thus tlie moon, though a large glolie, is subject to the 
attraction of the earth, and the planets are siiliject to the 
attraction of the sun. And it is by attra(‘tioii that the\ are 
all made to keep their proper distances from each other. 
These discoveries were justly considered as among the 
most important ever made ; and reflecting men will ever 
venerate the name of ISewton for his having made them. 

Isaac Newton was also the first who showed that every 
. ray of white light from the sun consist of seven different 
colours, and he made known many other curious and won- 
derful things which were never known before. 

He was of a mild and equnl temper, and was seldom 
or never seen in a passion. He had a litte dog, which he 
called Diamond. There is a tradition that he was one day 
called out of his study, vdiere all his papers and writings 
Avere lying upon a table. His dog happened to jump upon 
the table, and overturned a lighted candle, wliich set fire 
to his papers, and consumed them in a few nioments. In 
this way he lost the fruit of the labours of many years. 
But when he came into his study, and saAv wliat had liap- 
pened, he did not strike the little* dog, lait only said. 
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“ Ah,- Diamond. Diuinond! tlioii little kiiowewt tlie inis- 
(*lu<d‘ thon hast done ! ” 

Though Isaac* Newton was a Terv wise and learned 
man, lie was not proud of liis learning, but was very meek 
and humble. He was kind to all, even to the poorest and 
meanest men. Though he wuis wiser than most other men, 
yet he sald, a little liefore he died, that all his knowledge 
was as nothing' when compared wdth what he had yet to 
learn. He was sometimes so much engaged in thinking 
that his (I inner was often three hours ready for him,, 
before he could be brought to the table. He died in the 
year 1727, at the age of eighty-five. 

A rSAIAl OF IJFE. 

1 . 

Tell me not, in monrnful nnml)ei‘s, 

‘ rdfe is but an empty dream 
For the s(jul is dead that sluniliers, 

And things are not what they seem. 

■ 2 . 

Life is real, life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 

Dust tliou art, to dust retiiruest,’ 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

*■) 

X('>t enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way ; 

But to a(.*t, that each tomorrow 
Find us farther than todav. 
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4 . 

Art is long, and time is Heeling, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave. 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

5 . ^ 

In ihe world’s l3road field of l^attle, 

In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 

Be a hero in the strife ! 

(1 

Trust no future, howe’er |)leasant ; 

Let the dead past bury its dead ; 

Act — act in tlie living jnesent, 

Heart within and God o’erhead ! 

■ 7 . 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime ; 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ; — 

8 . .. 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 
vSailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked biother. 

Seeing, may take heai't again. 

9 . 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 

■yStill achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labour and to wait. 

{H, \V. Ijow/felioa'), 
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ELKGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD. 

[The poet, ideated ono evening in tJie^ of m 

village, morall^e^ on the life of the lmvMe r^^^^ eompar- 
ing and contrasting it loith the fortunies of the rich and 
great. Thomas (Jray, one of the most miisical, and also 
terse>it, o f English poets, was horn in 17 16 and' died 
1771.] 

1 . 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 

The lowing herd wind’s slowly o’er the lea ; 

The plorighinan homeward plods his weary way, 

And lea\’'es the world to darkness and to me. 

2 . 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds : 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning fliglit, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds : 

3 . 

Save that, from yonder ivy-mantle tower, 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wumdering near her secret bower, 
ilolest her ancient solitary reign. 

4 . . 

.Beneatli those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 

Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering hea|>, 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 



The l 3 reezy cell o£ iiicease-bi*eathiiig iiiorn, 

The swallow twittei*ing from the straw-lmiit slied 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from tlieii* lowly ])e(l. 


For them no more the blazing liearth shall burn 
Or busy housewife ply her evening c;are, 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to sliare. 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield : 

Their furrow oft the stubixnii glebe has broke : 
How jocund did they drive their teams a-iield ! 

How bowed the woods beneath theii' stuj*dy str(3k(" 


Let not ambition mock theii* honest toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny ol)scure 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that Avealth e’er 
Await alike the inevitable hour — 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave, 
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10 . 


Xor you, ye proud, impute to these tlie fault, 

If iiieuio]*y o’er their tombs no trophies raise, 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fTetted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

11 . ■■ 

Can storied iirn, or animated bust. 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

(3r Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death ? 

12 . 

Perhaps, in. this neglected spot is laid 

Some .lieart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands tliat the rod of empire might liaA'e swayed, 

Or waked to ecstasy the living ly.re : 


But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 

Rich with the spoils of Time, did ne’er unroll ; 
Chill penury impressed their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of their soul. 

14 . 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene. 

The dark unfatliomed caves of ocean 1)ear ; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

Or waste its sweetness on the desert air. 




Some village Hampden, ttat, -vvitli dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton,. here may rest ; 
Some Cromwell, guiltless o£ his countiw’s blood. 


The applause of listening senates to command 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 


Their lot forbade ; nor circumscribed alone 

Their glowing virtues, Init their ci'imes confined 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne. 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 


The struggling pangs of conscious truth to' hide 
To cxuench the blushes of ingeiuious shame ; 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride. 

With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 


Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes neA^er learned to stray : 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life 

They kept the noisless tenour of their Avay. 
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20 . 


Yet e’en these l)ones from insult to protect, 
vSoine f rail memorial, still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sciili^tnre decked, 
Implores the tr.ihute of a passing sigh. 

■ ', 21 . ■ ■ ■ 

Their name, their years, spelt by the nnlettered Hiise, 
The place of fame and elegy supply ; 

And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

, 22 .' 

For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing, anxious being e’er resigned — 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day 
-Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 

23 . 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires : 

E en from tomb the voice of Nature cries, — 

E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires ! 

(2\ Gray,) 


THE AIR. 

Enveloping this solid globe of ours are two oceans, 
one partial, the other universal. There is the ocean of 
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water, whicli has settled down into all the depressions oi 
the earth’s sixrface, leaving dry above it all the high land^ 
as mountain ranges, continents, and islands ; and there is 
an ocean of air, which enwraps the whole in one trans- 
parent mantle. Through the liosom of that ocean, hke 
fishes with their fins and whales with their flippers, birds 
and other winged creatures swim ; whilst, like crabs and 
many shell-fish, man and other mammalia creep about at 

the hottoin of this aerial sea. 

The air-ocean, Avhich everywhere surrounds the earth, 
and feeds and nourishes it, is even more simple, more 
grand, and more majestic, than the ‘ Avorld of waters , moie 
varied and changeful in its moods ot storm and calm, of ehh 
and flow, of brightness and gloom. The atmosphere is 
indeed a wonderful thing, a most perfect example of the 
economy of nature. Deprived of air, no animal would live, 
no plant ivould grow, no flame would hum, no light would 
he diffused. The air, too, is the sole medium of sound. 
Without it, mountains might fall, hut it would be in per- 
fect silence— neither whisper nor thunders would ever Ire 
heard. 

The atmosphere is supposed to extend from the eartli 
to a height of between forty and fifty miles. “ It snrroniicls 
us on all sides, yet we see it not ; it presses on^ ns w'itb a 
load of fifteen pounds on every square inch of surface d 
our bodies, or from ser^ty to one hundred tons on us m 
all, yet we do not so much as feel its weight. Softer than 
the softest down, more impalpable than the finest gossamer, 
it leaves the cobweb undisturbed, and scarcely stirs the 
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liglitest flower that feeds on tlie clew it supj)lies ; yet it * 
hears the fleets of nations on its wings around the world, 
and crushes tlie most refractory suhstances with ,its weight. 

When in motion, its force is sufficient to level the most 
stately forests and stable bnildings with the earth — to raise 
the waters of the ocean into ridges like mountains, and 
dash the strongest ships to pieces like toys. It warms and 
cools by turns the earth and the- living creatures that in- 
habit it. It draws up vapoxars from the sea and land, 
retains them dissolved in itself, or suspended in cisterns 
of clouds, and throws them doxvn again as. rain or dexv 
when they are required. It bends the rays of the sun from 
their path, to give xis the twilight of evening and of daxvn ; 
it disperses and refracts their various tints to beautify the 
approach and retreat of the.orb of day. But for the atmos- 
2“>here, sunshine would burst on xis and fail us at once, and 
at once remove us from midnight darkness to the blaze of 
noon: We should have no twilight to soften and beautify 
the landscape ; no clouds to shade us from the scorching 
heat, but the bald earth, as it revolved on its axis, xvould 
turn its tanned and weakened front to the full and unmiti- 
gated rays of the lord of day. It affords the gas which 
vivifies and warms our frames, and receives into itself that ;!j 

which has been polluted by us, and is thiwii off as nox- 
ions. It feeds the flame of life exactly as it does that of the 
fire— “it is in both cases consumed, and affords the food ul •; 

consumption; in both cases it becomes coml)ined witl). 
charcoal which requires it for combustion, and is remox'ed 
by it when this is over.” 



And spangled heavens, a shining' frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 

The unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator’s power display ; 

And. ixihlishes to every land 
'The work of an almighty hand. 


Soon as the eA^ening shades prevail, 

Tiie moon takes up the wondrous tale, 

And, nightly to the listening earth, 

Repeats the story of her birth ; 

A^diile all the stars that rounds her biij-n. 

And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll. 

And spi-ead the truth from pole to pole. 

■■■'0 

o. 

What thoiigh in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial hall ? 

What though no real voice, nor sound, 

Amidst their radiant orb, s be found '? 

In Reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice; 

Forever singing, as they, shine, 

“ The hand that made us is divine.” 

■ ^ (Addi-9on). 
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THE RAMAYANA. 

[The following brief aGGount of the great Indian epic 
i.s taken from Mr, R, C, Butt's ^^ Aneient India."] * 

The Ramayana is popular and widely read by Hindus 
to the present day ; and thus the memory of the ancient 
ciyilisation which the early Hindus dei^eloped in the 
Gangetic states is still cherished in the recollections of their 
modern descendants. It is difficult to say which portions 
of the story of the Ramayana are based on facts’ but as it 
reflects the manners and customs of the time, it should be 
told, however briefly, in a historical wmrk. 

Dasaratha, King of the Kosalas, had three queens 
honoured above others, of whom Kausaliya bore him his 
eldest son Rama ; Kaikeyi was the mother of Bharata, and 
Sumitra gave birth to Lakshmana ""and Satrughna. The 
young princes, according to the customs of the times, were 
A-'^rsed in arms and also in the learning of the age, and 
Rama, the eldest born, was as 2:)ious and truthful as he 
was distinguished in feats of arms. Dasaratha in his old 
age had decided on making Rama the Yuvaraja or reigning 
prince ; but the beautious Kaikeyi insisted that her son 
should be Yuvaraja, and the feeble old king yielded to the 
determined will of his wife. 

Before this, Rama had wmn the daughter of Janaka, 
King of the Videhas, at a great assembly. Kings and 
^rariiors had gathered . there to wield a heavy bow, which 
was the feat required to win tlie princess’s hand, but Rama 
alone could lift it, and he bent it till it broke in twain. 






And now, when tlxe town of Ayodliya was ringing witli 
joy at the prosjxect of , the installation of Eaaia and his 
newly married consort, it was decided in Kaikeyi’s ehain- 
hej's that her son Bharata must 1)e Ihivaraja, and fiirtlier 
tJiat Rama must go into exile for fourteen years. 

The duteous Rama submitted to his father’s wishes. 
His faithful half-brother, Lakshmana, accompanied him, 
and the gentle Sita would not part from her lord. Amidst 
the tears and lamentations of the people 'of Ayodliya, Rama 
and Sita and Lakshmana departed from the city. 

The old King Dasaratha did not long survive the 
banishment of his brave and beloved boy. A pathetic 
story is told that in his youth he had once gone out to hunt, 
and had accidentally shot a boy, and thus caused the death 
of an old and broken-hearted father. The curse of the 
dead man now had effect on Dasaratha with terrible sever- 
ity, and the King of the Kosalas died in sorrow for his 
banished son. 

Bharata now came to Rama in the wilderness, and 
implored him to return to Ayodhya as king. But the 
truthful Rama felt that the promise he had made to his 
father was not dissolved by his death, and he p]*oceded on 
his jonrney in the wilderness, directing Bharata to return 
and reign as king. 

For thirteen years the banished prince wandered ^vith 
his wife and his devoted brother in Dandaka forest and 
towards the sources of the Godavari river. The whole of 
Southern India was then inhabited by non-Aryan alxari- 
gines. The poet has introduced them as monkeys and bears, 
and the non- Aryans of Ceylon are dese.ribed as monsters. 
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Ravaiia, the inoiister-king . of Ceylon, heard of the 
j heauty of Sita, now dwelling in the wilderness, and in tJie 

1 al)sei)ce of Eama took her away from lier hut and caj’ried 

; her off to Ceylon. Eama obtained a clue of her after long 

search; he made alliances with the barbarian tribes of 
Southern India, and prepared to cross oyer to Ceylon and 
win back his wife. . 

A natural causeway runs nearly across the strait be- 
tween India and Ceylon. The poet imagines that this 
I causeway wns constructed by Rama’s army with huge 
fxndders and rocks carried from the continent. 

The army crossed over, and the town of Lanka was 
j besieged. Chief after chief was sent out by Ravana to break 

: through besiegers and disperse their forces, but they all 

; ^ fell in the war. At last Ravana himself came out, and was 

killed l)y Rama. Sita was recovered, and she proved her 
untainted virtue by throwing herself into a lighted pyre 
^ and coming out uninjured. 

i The fourteenth year of the exile being now passed, 

Rama and Sita returned to Ayodhya and ascended the 
i; tlirone ; but tlie suspicions of the people fell on Sita, who 
could not, they thought, have returned untainted, and 
Rama bowed to the sus]Dicions of the people and sent poor 
suffering Sita, with her unborn offspring, into exile. 

Valmiki, a saint, and the reputed autlior of this epic, 

J ecei\-ed her in his hermitage, and there her twin sons, 
l^ara and Kusa, were born. Years passed by the twins’ 
manly and warlike ])oys, proficient in arms, and Valmiki 
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f'omposed the poem of the Ramayana, a:id tanght the boys 
to repeat it. 

Tlien Rama decided to celehi'ate the^ famous horse- 
sacrifice, as a token of his supi-eme sovereignty. ^ A horse 
was sent out whom none might restrain without incui i ing 
the. hostility of the great king of Ayodhya. The animal 
came as far as Valmiki’s hermitage, and the spirited and 
playful hoys caught it and detained it. Rama’s guards 
in vain tried to recover the animal from the youthful 
warriors. At last Rama himself came and saw the princely 
boys, but did not know who they were. He heard Ins own 
deeds chanted by them, and it was in a passion of grief and 
repentance that he at last knew them and embiaced them 
as his own sons. 

But there was no joy in store for Sita. The people s 
suspicions could not be removed, and the earth, which 
had given poor Sitil birth, yawned and received its long- 
.sulfering child. Sita in the Rig Veda is the field-furrpw, 
worshipped as an agricultural deity ; and the reader ivill 
see how this fi.rst conception of Sita still asserts itself in 
the Ramayana, in which she is described as born of earth, 
and received back into the earth. But this allegory is 
lost to the Hindus of the present times ; to them she is 
an all-suffering, devoted, saint-like wife. To this day 
Hindus hesitate to call their children by the name of Sita ; 
for if her gentleness, her virtue, her uncomplaining faith, 
and her unconquerable love to her lord were more- than 
hitman, her sufferings and sorrows too were more than 
what usually fall to the lot of woman. There is not a 
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Hindu wDinau tlironghout the length and breadth of India 
to whom the story of the suffering Sita is not knon-n, and 
to whom her character is not a model and a pattern ; and 
Rama too is a model to men for his faithfulness, his 
o1)edience and his piety, 

. V : (B. G. Dutt.) 

TRUE GLORY. 

To -whom is glory justly due ? 

To tiiose who pride and hate sulxlue ; 

Who, ’mid the joys that lure the sense. 

Lead lives of holy abstinence ; 

Who, when reviled, their tongues restrain, 

And injured, injure not again ; 

Who ask of none, but freely give 
Most liberal to all that live ; 

Who toil unresting through the day, 

Their i^arent’s joy and hope and stay ; 

. Y"ho welcome to their homes the guest. 

And banish envy from their breast ; 

With reverent study love to pore 
. On precepts of our sacred lore ; 

Who work not, speak not, think not sin, 

In bodj' j)^n'e, and pure within ; 

Whom avarice can ne’er mislead. 

To guilty thought or sinM deed ; 

Those hero souls cast fear away 

Y hen battling in a rightful fray ; 



Wlio speak tlxe truth with dying ])reatli 
Undaunted hy approaching deatli, 

Tlieir lives illumed with beacon light 
To guide their brother’s steps arigiit ; 
Who loving all, to all endeared. 

Fearless of all, by none are feared ; 

To whom the world with all therein, 
Dear as themselves is more than kin ; 
Who yield to others, wisely meek, 

Tlie honours which the}^ scorn to seek ; 
Who toil that rage and hate may cease, 
And lure embittered foes to peace ; 

Who serve their Grod, the laws ol^ey, 

And earnest, faithful, work and j^ray ; 

To these, the bounteous, piii-e, and true, 
Is highest glory justly due. 

Mahahharata (T ran-^l ated / 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “ BEAGLE.” 

[In the year 1832, Charles David n sailed idtli Captain 
Fitz-Roy in the ''Beagle'' on a voyage round the world 
which lasted until 1836. Some year^ later he published a 
history of this scientific expedition, with his observations 
in Natural History and geology, and interesting descriptions 
of all kinds. Some extracts from this Journal are here 
given.] 

1. At the Cape-de-Yerd islands, I was much interest- 
ed, on several occasions, by watching tlie habits of an 
Octopus, or cuttle-fish. Although common in tlie pools 
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ol water left by the retiring tide, these animals were not 
easily eanglit. By means of their long arms and suckers, 
they could drag their bodies into very nariTwr ei*e vices ; 
and when' thus fixed, it required great force to remove 
them. At other times they darted tail first, with the 
rapidity of an arrow, from one side of the to the 

other, at the same instant discolouring the water with a 
dark brown ink. These animals also escape detection by 
a very extraordinaiy chameleon-like power of changing 
their colour. They ajypear to vary their tints according 
to the nature of the ground over which they pass : wdien 
in deep water, their general shade was brownish-purple, 
but when placed oil the land, or in shallow waiter, this 
dark tint changed into one of a yellowdsh-green. These 
changes wa^.i-e effected in such a manner, that clouds, 
varying bet^veen red and browm, wmre continually jiassing « 
over the body. Any part, being subjected to a slight 
shock of galvanism, became almost black — a similar e^ffect, 
but in a less degree, wms produced by scratching the skin 
wdth a needle. These clouds, or blushes as they may be 
called, are said to be produced by the alternate expansion 
and contraction of' minute vesicles containing Aoiriously 
coloured fluids. / 

This cuttle-fish displayed its' chanieieoii-like jiower 
liotli during the act of swimming and whilst remaining 
stationary at the bottom. I wms much amused by the 
various arts to escape detection used hy one individual, 
which seemed fully aware that I was wnitching it. Re- 
maining for a time motionless, it wmuld then stealthily 
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advance an inch or two, like a cat aftei' a mouse, some- 
times changing its colour ; it thus proceeded till having 
gained a deeper part, it darted avaw, leaving a dnsky 
train of ink to hide the hole into which it had crawled. 

While looking for marine animals, with my liead about 
two feet above the rocky shore, I was more than once 
saluted by a jet of water, accompanied by a slight grating 
noise. At first 1 could not think what it was, hnt after- 
wards I found out that it was this cuttle-fish, Avhich, 
thougli concealed in a hole, thus often led me to its dis- 
covery. That it possesses the i^ower of ejecting water 
there is no doubt, and it appeared to me that it could 
certainly take good aim. From the difficulty which these 
animals have in carrying their heads, they cannot c]*awl 
with ease when placed on the ground. 1 observed that 
one which I kept in the cabin was slightly x3hosphores- 
ceiit ill the dark. 

2. At a village near the river Plata (in South Ame- 
rica), we slept at a retired little country-house ; and there 
I soon found out that I possessed two or three articles, 
especially a pocket-compass, which created unbonnded 
astonisliinent. In every house I ivas asked to show the 
compass, and by its aid, together with a map, to point 
out the direction of various places. It excited^^ the live- 
liest admiration that I, a perfect stranger, sliould know 
the road (for direction and road are synonymous in this 
open country) to places where I had never been. If their 
surprise was great, mine was greater, to find such igno- 
rance among people who possessed their thousands of 
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cattle, and estancias ” of great extent. It can only be 
aecfjinited for by the circumstance that this retired part 
oi' the (‘ountry is seldom visited hy foreigners. I was 
asked whether the earth or sun moved ; whether it was 
hotter or colder to the north ; where Spain was, and many 
otlior such questions. The greater numloer of the inliahi- 
taiits had an indistinct idea that England, London, and 
Xurtii America, were different names for the same place ; 
but the better informed well knew that London and North 
America were separate countries close together, and that 
I'^ngland was a large town in London ! I carried with me 
some promethean matches, which I ignited by biting ; it 
was thought so wonderful that a man should strike fire 
with his teeth, that it was usual to collect the whole 
lamily tf) see it : f was once offered a dollarTor a single one. 
Washing my face in the morning caused much specula- 
tion— a superior tradesman closely cross-questioned me 
about so singular a practice, and likewise why on board 
we wore our beards, for he had heard from my guide that 
we did so. It is the general custom in this country to ask 
for a night’s lodging at the first convenient house. The 
astonishment at the compass, and my other feats in jug- ' 
glery, was to a certain degree advantageous, as with that, 
and the long stories my guides told of my breaking stones, 
knowing venomous from harmless snakes, collecting 
insects etc., I repaid them for their liospitality. 

3. So many works have been written about these 
South Aitierican countiies, that it is almost superfluous 
to describe either the lazo (lasso) or the bolas. The lazo 
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coriRists of a very strong, but thin, weihplaited rope, made 
of raw hide. One end is attached to the broad surcingle 
which fastens together the complicated gear of the saddle 
used in the Pampas ; the other is terminated by a small 
ring of iron or brass, by which a noose can l)e formed. 
The Gaucho, when he is going to nse the lazo, keeps a 
small coil in his bridle-hand, and in the other holds tlie 
running noose, which is made very large, generally having 
a diameter of ahont eight feet. This he 'udiirls round his 
head, and by the dexterous movement of his wrist keeps 
the noose open, ; then, throwing it, he causes it to fall on 
any particular spot he chooses. The lazo, when not used, 
is tied up in a sniall coil to the after part of the saddle. 
The bolas, or balls, are of two kinds: the simplest, which 
is chiefly used for catching ostriches, consists of two round 
stones, covered with leather, and united by a thin plaited 
> throng, about eight feet long. The other kind differs 
only in having three balls united by the thongs to a com- 
mon centre. The Guacho holds the smallest of the three 
in his hand, and whirls the other two round and round his 
head, then, taking aim, sends them like chain shot revolv- 
ing through the air. The l)al]s no sooner strike any oLpeet, 
than, ■winding round it, they cross eacli other, and l;)ecome 
firmly hitched. The size and weight of the balls vary, 
according to the purpose for which tliey are imnle ; when 
of stone, although not larger than an apple, they are sent 
with such force as sometimes to l)reak the leg even of a 
horse. I have seen the balls made of wood, and as large 
as a turnip, for the sake of catching three animals without 
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injiiriug them. The halls are sometimes made of iron, and 
these can he hurled to the greatest distance. The main 
difficulty in using either lazo or holas is to ride so well as 
to he ahle at full speed, and while suddenly turning about, 
to whirl them so steadily round the head, as to take aim : 
on foot any person would soon learn the art. One day, 
as I was amusing myself hy galloping and whirling the 
halls round my head, by accident the free one struck a 
hush ; ^ and its revolving motion being thus destroyed, it 
immediately fell to the ground, and like magic caught one 
hind-leg of my horse ; the other ball was then jerked out 
of my hand, and the horse fairly secured. Luckily he was 
an old practised animal, and knew what it meant ; other- 
w-ise he would probably have kicked till he had thrown 
himself down. The Gauchos roared with laughter ; they 
cried out that they had seen every sort of animal caught, 
but had never before seen a man caught by himself. , * 

4. We kept close to the shore of Tierra del Fuego, 
and in the afternoon we anchored in the Bay of Good Suc- 
cess. Awhile entering we were saluted in a manner be- 
coming the inhabitants of this savage land. A group of 
Puegian partly concealed by the entangled forest, were 
perched on a wild point overhanging the sea ; and as we 
passed by, they sprang up and weaving their tattered cloaks 
sent forth a loud and sonorous shout. The savages followed 
the ship, and just before dark we saw their fire, and again 
.aid then wild cry. The harbour consists of a fine piece 
of water ha f surrounded by low rounded mountains, which 
are covered to the w^ater’s edge by one dense gloomy 
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forest. At aight it blew a gale of wind, and heavy squalls 
from the mountains swept past us. It would have been 
a bad time out at sea, and we, as well as others, may call 
this Good Success Bay. 

In the morning the captain sent a party to communicate 
with the Fuegians. When we came within hail, one of the 
four natives who were present advanced to receive us, and 
began to shout most vehemently, wishing to direct us 
where to land. When we were on shore the party looked 
rather alarmed, but contiiuietl talking and making ges- 
tures with great rapidity. It was without exception the ’ 
most curious and interesting spectacle I ever beheld. I 
could not have believed how wide was the difference be- 
tween savage and civilized man ; it is greater than between 
a wild and domesticated animal, inasmuch as in man there 
is a greater power of improvement. The chief spokesman 
was old, and appeared to be the head of the family, the three 
others were powerful young men, about si.x feet high. The 
women and children had been sent away. These Fuegians 
are a very different race from the stunted, miserable wretch- 
es farther westward, and they seem closely dlied to the 
famous Patagonians of the Straits of llagellan. Their only 
garment consists of a mantle made of guanaco skin, with 
the wool outside ; this they wear just thrown over the 
shoulders. Their skin is of a coppery-red colour. 

The old man had a fillet of white feathers tied round 
his head, which partly confined his black, coarse, and 
entangled hair. His face was crossed by two broad 
transvei-se bars ; one, painted bright red, reached from ear 


to ear and included tlie ripper lip ; tlie like 

clialk, extended al>o\e and parallel to the first, so that even 
liis 0\eiids weie thus coloured. The other . two men were 
ornaniented with streaks of black powder, made of charcoal. 
The party altogether closely resembled the devils which 
come on the stage in plays. Their very attitudes were 

abject, and the expression of their' countenances distrustful, 
surprised, and startled. After we had j) resented them 
ivith some scarlet cloth, which they immediatelj^ tied round 
their necks, they became good friends. This was shown 
by the old man patting our breasts, and making a chuck- 
ling kind of noise, and this demonstration of friendship 
Avas repeated seA^eral times ; it was concluded by three hard 
slaps, which were given me on the breast and back at the 
same time. He then bared his bosom for me to return the 
compliment, Avhich being done, he seemed highly pleased/ 
The language of these people, according to our notions, 
scarcely deseiwes to be called articulate. Captain Cook 
has compared it to a man clearing his throat, but certainly 
no European ever cleared his throat ivith so many hoarse, 
guttural, and clicking sounds. 

Phey aie excellent mimics ! as often as we coughed 
or yawned, or made any odd motion, they immediately 
imitated us. • Some of our party began to squint and 
look uAvry ; but one of the young Fuegians (whose whole 
face was painted black, excepting a white band across Ids 
eyes) succeeded in making far more hideous grimaces, 
ihey could repeat with perfect correctness each word in 
any sentence we addressed them, and they remembered 


sucli words for some time. Yet we all kaow liow difficult 
it is for ns to distingixisli apart the sounds in a. foreign 
language. Ail savages, appear to possess, to an uncommon 
degree, this power of mimicry. I was told, almost in 
the same words, of the same ludicrous habit among the 
Caffres : the Australians, likewise, have long been noto- 
rious for being able to imitate and describe the gait of 
any man, so that he may be recognised. How can this 
faculty be explained ? Is it a consequence of the more 
practised habits of perception and keener senses; common 
to all men in a savage state, as compared with those long 
civilised? Their sight also was remarkably acute. It is 
well known that sailors, from long jixractice, can make 
out a distant object much better than a landsman, but 
they Avere much superior to any sailor on board ; seA^eral 
times they have declared Avhat some distant object 
has been, and though doubted l^y every one, they have 
proved right, when it has been examined through a 
telescope. 

5. We arrived in vieAV of the Keeling or Cocos Islands^ 
situated in the Indian Ocean, and about six hundred miles 
distant from the coast of Sumatra. This is ' one of tlie 
lagoon-islands (or atolls) of coral formation. Tlie ling- 
fomiecl reef of the lagoon-island is surmounted, in -the 
greater part of its length hy linear islets. On the 
northern or leeward side, there is an opening through 
which vessels can pass to the anchorage Avithin. On 
entering, the scene aa^s very curious and rather pretty ; 
its beauty, hoAvever, entirely depended oii the !)rilliaiicy 
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of the surrounding colours. The shallow, clear, and still 
waters of the lagoon, resting in its greater part on white 
sand, is, when illumined by a vertical sun, of the most 
A i\ id gi een. 1 he brilliant expanse, several miles in width, 
is on all sides divided, either by a line of snoAv-white 
In-eakers from the dark heaving waters of the ocean, or 
Ironi the blue Amiilt of heaven by the strips of land, 
ciOH ned by the leA^'e! tops of the cocoa-nut trees. As a 
AAhite cloud here and there affords a pleasing contrast 
A\ith the azure sky, so in the lagoon, bands of living coral 
darken the emerald green v'ater. 

The next mprning after anchoring, I went on shore on 
Direction Island. The strip of dry land is only a few* 
kindred yards in width ; on the lagoon side there is a 
Avhite calcareous heach, the radiation fiom Axhich under 
this sultry climate Avas A^ery oppressive ; and on the outer 
coast, a solid broad flat of coral-rock served to break the 
violence of the open sea. Excepting near the lagoon 

AAdiere there is some sand, the land is entirely composed 

of rounded fragments of coral. In such a loose, dry, 
stony soil, the climate of the intertropical regions ’alone 
could produce a vigorous A^egatation. On some of the 
smaller islets, nothing could be more elegant than the 
manner in Which the young and fuil-groAvn cocoa-nut 
tieea, without .destroying each other’s symmetry, ivere 
mingled into one AAmod. A heach of glittering white sand 
formed a border to these fairy spots. The cocoa-nut tree, 
at the first glance, seems to compose the AA-hole wood • 
there are, however, five or six other trees. Besides the 
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trees, tlie number of plants is exceedingly small, and 
consists of insignificant weeds. I do not include in the 
above list the sugar-cane, banana, some other vegetables, 
fruit-trees, and imported grasses. As the islands consist 
entirely of coral, and at one time must . have existed as 
mere water-washed reefs, all their terrestrial produc- 
tions must have been transported here by the waves of 
the sea. 

(1 There is a crab which lives on the cocoa-nuts ; it 
is very common on all parts of the dry land, and grows 
to a monstrous size. The front j)air of legs terminate 
in very strong and heavy pincers, and the last pair are 
fitted with others weaker and much nan-ower. It would 
at first be thought impossible for a crab to open a strong 
cocoa-nut covered with the husk ; but a friend assures me 
that he has repeatedly seen this effected. The crab 
begins by tearing the husk, fibre by fibre, and always 
from that end under which the three eye-holes are situated ; 
when this is completed, the crab commences hammering 
with its heavy claws on one of the eye-holes till on opening 
is made. Then turning round its body, by the aid of its liin- 
der and nariw pair of pincers, it extracts the. white sul~)- 
stance. I think this is as curious a case of instinct as 
ever I heard of, and likewise of adaptation in structure 
between two objects apparently so remote from each 
other in the' scheme of nature, as a crab and a cocoa-niit 
tree. These crabs inhabit deep burrows, whicli they 
hollow out beneath the roots of trees, and where they 
accumulate surprising quantities of the ’picked fibres of 
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tlie cocoa-nut liusk, on which they rest as on a bed. The 
Malays sometimes take advantage o£ this, and collect the 
fibrous mass to use as junk. These crabs are very good 
to eat ; moreover, under the tail of the larger ones there 
is a great mass of fat, which, when melted, sometimes 
yields as much as a quart bottle full of limpid 
oil. It has been stated by some authors that this crab 
crawls up the cocoa-nut trees for the purpose of stealing 
the nuts. I very much doubt the possibility of this. 
(The fact has, however, since been verified. ) It formeiiy 
abounded at Mauritius, but only a few small oiies are now 
found there. In the Pacific this species, or one with 
closely allied habits, is said to inhabit a single coral island, 
north of the Society group. To show the wonderful 
strength of the front pair of pincers, I may mention that 
Captain Moresby confined one in a strong tin box, which 
had held biscuits, the lid being secured with wire, but 
the crab turned down the edges and escaped. In turning 
down the edges it actually punched many small holes 
quite thi'ough the tin ! 

i . After two days tedious journey, it was refreshing 
to see in the distance the rows of poplars and willows 
growing round the village and river of Luxan (South 
America). Shortly before we arrived at this place, we 
observed to the south a ragged cloud of a' dark reddish- 
brown colour. At first we thought that it was smoke from 
some great fire on the plains, but wm soon found that it 
was a sw'arm of locusts. They were flying northward, 
and with the aid of a light breeze, they overtook us at a rate 


of ten or fifteen miles an hour. Tire main body filled 
the air from a height of twenty feet, to thjit, as it 
appeared, of two thousand above the ground, “and the 
sound of their wings was as the sound of chariots of many 
horses running to battle,” or rather, I should say, like a 
strong breeze passing through the rigging of a ship. 
When they alighted, they were more numerous than the 
leaves of the field, and the surface became reddish ins- 
tead of being green ; the swarm having once alighted, 
the individuals flew from side to side in all dii-ections. 
Locusts are not an uncommon pest in this countiy : already 
during this season, several smaller swarms had come up 
from the south, where, as apparently in all other parts of 
the world, they are bi-ed in the deserts. The poor cottagers 
in vain attempted by lighting fii-es, by shouts, and by 
waving branches to avert the attack. This species closely 
resembles, and perhaps is identical with, the famous locust 
of the East. 


A SWARM OF LOCUSTS IN XORTHERN AFRICA. 

^ The swarm grew and grew till it became a compact 
body as much as a furlong square, yet it was but the 
vanguard of a series of similar hosts, formed one after 
another out of the hot mould or sand, rising into the air 
like clouds, enlarging into a dusky canopy, and then 
discharged against the fruitful plain. At length the 
large innumerous mass was put into motion, and began 
■its career, darkening the face of day. As became an in- 
strument of divine power, it seemed to have no volition 
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of its own ; it was set off, it drifted with the wind, and 
thus made northward straight for Sicca. Tims they 
advanced, host after host, for a time wafted in the air, 
and gradually declining to the earth, while fresh hordes 
were carried over the first, and neared the earth, after a 
longer flight in their turn. For twelve miles they extend- 
ed from front to rear, and the whizzing and hissing could 
he heard for twelve miles on every side of them. The 
bright sun, though hidden by them, illumined their 
bodies, and wms reflected from their quivering wings, and 
as^ they fell heavily earthward they seemed like the 
innumerable flakes of a yellow-coloured snow, and like 
snow did they descend, a living carpet or rather pall, 
upon fields, crops, gardens, groves, orchards, vineyards, 
olive-woods, orangeries, palm plantations, and the deep 
forest, sparing nothing within their reach, and where 
there was nothing to devour, lying helpless in drifts, or 
crawling forward obstinately, as they best might, with 
the hojDe of piey. flhey could spare their hundred thou- 
sand soldiers twice or thrice over and not miss them; 
the masses filled the bottoms of the ravines and hollow 
ways, impeding the traveller as he rode forward on his 
journey, and trampled by thousands under his horses hoofs. 
In vain was all this overthrow and waste by the road- 
side, in vain all their loss in river, pond, and watei- 
course. The poor peasants hastily dug pits and trenches 
as the enemy came on ; in Ara,in they filled them from the 
wells or with lighted stubble. Heavily and thickly did 
the locusts fall; they were lavish of their lives; thev 


choked the flame- and the water which destroyed them 
tlie while, and the vast living armament still swept on. 
They come up to the walls of Sicca and are flung against 

them into the ditch. hiTot a moment’s hesitation or delay 

they recover their footing, they climb up the wood or 
stucco, they surmount the parapet or they have entered 
m at the windows, filling the apartments and the most 
private and luxurious chambers ; not one or two like 
sti-agglers at forage or rioters after a victory, but in order 
of battle and with the array of an anny. Choice plants 
or flowers, myrtles, oranges, pomegranates, the rose and 
the carnation, have disappeared. They dim the bright 
marbles of the walls and the gildings of the ceilings. 
They enter the triclinium in the midst of the banquet," 
they crawl over the viands and spoil what they do not 
de\oui. Unielaxed by success and enjovment, onward 
they go. A secret mysterious instinct keeps“them together 
as if they had a king over them. They move along the 

-oor in so strange an order that they seem to be a tesse- 

lated pavement themselves, and to be the artificial em- 
bellishment of the floor, so true are their lines and so 
perfect the pattern they describe. Onward they go, to 
the market, to the temple sacrifices, to the baker’s stores, 
to the cookshops, to the confectioners, to the dm ogists — ' 
nothing comes amiss to them ; wherever man has ought to 
eat 01 drink there are they, reckless of death, strono- of 
appetite, certain of conquest. 


(J . H Neioman.) 
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AN EASTERN MISCELLANY. 

fA eoUectio}! of shor^^^ stories or fahles, drawn from 
many sources.) 

1. Exercise . — A king had long laiiguislied under an 
ill habit of body, and had taken abundance of remedies to 
no purpose. At length, says the fable, a physician cured 
him hy the following method : He took a hollow ball of 
wood, and filled it with several drugs ; after which he 
closed it up so artificially that nothing appeared. He 
likewise took a mall, and after having hollowed the handle, 
and that j)art which strikes the ball, he enclosed in them 
several drugs after the same manner as in the ball itself. 
He then ordered the Sultan, who wnis his patient, to 
exercise himself early in the morning with these rightly 
prepared instruments, till such time as he should s-weat. 
When, as the story goes, the virtue of the medicaments 
perspiring through the wood, had so good an influence on 
the Sultan’s constitution, that they cured him of an indis- 
position which all the compositions he had taken inwardly 
had not been able to remove. This allegory is finely 
contrived to show us how beneficial bodily labour is to 
health, and that exercise is the most effectual physic. 

(Addison.) 

2. Ohservation . — A dervish was journeying alone in a 
desert, when two merchants suddenly met him : “Yon have 
lost a camel,” said he to the merchants, “Indeed w'e 
have,” they replied : “ Was he not blind in his right eye, 
and lame in his left leg ?” said the dervish. “ He ^ras,” 
replied the merchants. “ Had he not lost a front tooth ? ” 
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said the dervish. “He had,” rejoined the merchants. 

And as lie not loaded with honey on one side and 
wheat on the other?” “Most certainly he was,”’ thev 
leplied ; and as you have seen him so lately, and marked 
mu P<^yticularly, you can, in ail probability, conduct 
to him. My friends,” said the dervish, “ I have 
never seen your camel, nor ever heard of him, but from 
.you. A pretty story, truly,” said the merchants ; “ but 
w iere are the jewels which formed a part of his carg-o? ” 

the de!T- iewels,” repeated 

with 1 1 1 person, and forth- 

vdh hurried him before the cadi, where, on the strictest 

beaici, not ling could be found upon him, nor could any 

fiklr'^l to convict him, either of 

c ^ .100 or of theft. They then were about to proceed 
against him as a sorcerer, when the dervish with great 

aLusT the court I have, been much 

<iuused with your .surprise, and ' own that there has been 
some ground for your suspicions; but I have lived Iona 
and alone ; and I can find ample scope for observation 
even in a desert. I knew that I had crossed the track of a 
camel that had strayed from its oivner, because I saw no 
mark of any human footstep on the same route ; I knew 
A, the animal was blind in one eye, because it had 

■^rce^ted th^^ only on one side of its path ; and I 
p cened that it was lame in one leg, from the faint 

tlmsnTd •''iTo’? produced upon 

the sand , I concluded that the animal had lost one tooth 

because, wherever it had graced, a small tuft of herbage’ 

had been left uninjured m the centre of its bite. As to 
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that whicli formed the burden of the beast, the busy ants 
informed me that it Avas corn on the one side, and the 
clustering flies that it was honej^ on the other.” 

(Colton’s Laeo7i.] 

3. The ImpoHaneB of Trifles . — The importance of 
small things has been pointed out by philosophers ovex- 
and OA-er again from j3Esop doAvnAvmrds. “ Great without 
small makes a bad Avail,” says a quaint Greek proverb, 
Avliich seems to go back to Cyclopean times. In an old 
Hindoo story Ammi saj’^ to his son, “ Bring me a fruit 
of that tree and bx'eak it open. What is there ? ” The 
son said, “Some small seeds.” “Break one of them and 
Avhat do you see? ” “Nothing, my lord.” “My child,” 
said Ammi, “ Avhei'e you see nothing there clAvells a mighty 
tree.” 

4. Kindness to Animals.— In the Mahabharata, the 
great Indian Epic, AA^hen the family of Pandavas, the 
hexoes, at length I'each the gates of heaAmn, they are AA’'el- 
comed themselA'es, but are told that theii' dog cannot come 
in. Having pleaded in vain, they turn to depart, as they 
say that they can neA-er leave their faithful companioix. 
Ihen -at the last moment the Angel at the dooi* relents, 
and their Dog is alloAved to enter Avith them. 

6. ' IdZe)?.e.s.s.— There is a Turkish proverb that the 
Devil tempts the busy man, but the idle man tempts the 
Devil. “ I remember,” says one, “a satirical poem, in Avhich 
the DeAul is represented as fishing for men, and adapting his 
bait to the tastes and temperaments of his prey ; l)ut the 

GAAb-ivi : ' • 
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idlers were tlie easiest victims, for they swallowed even 
the naked hook. 

6. Effect of Company . writes : One day a 
piece of scented clay came to me from the hand of a friend. 
I said to it. ‘Art thou musk, that I am so charmed with 
thy srveet scent?’ It amswered, ‘ I was a worthless piece 
of clay; but having, fora long time, kept company with 
the rose, I partook of its fragrance. Otherwise, I am the 
same vile piece of clay as at first/ 

In illustration of the baneful influence of evil com- 
panions, a story is told of two parrots who lived near to 
•«ach other. ^ The one was accustomed to repeat pious 
livings, while tlie other was addicted to profane swearina 
The owner of the latter obtained permission for it to 
associate with the former, in the hope that its bad hahit 
would be corrected; but, sad to relate, the opposite result 

followed, for both leained to swear alike. 

The chameleon assums rhe colour of the tree on which 
1 remains for any length of time. Sometimes it will 
appear brown, at other times grey, while among the 
springing corn it will turn quite green. Such is the effect 
ol companionship on the human heart. 

mind akingof most resolute 

ind and never drew back from accomplishing anv task 
to which he had put his hand. He would encouraie Ws 

force nf'v" PJwfHng the 

hiB enemies he entered a .ninons buildinn and 
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^ remained there alone for some hours. To wile away the 
time he occupied himself in watching the "efforts of an 
ant, which Was endeavouring to carry ■ a grain of corn, 
seemingly heavier than itself, to the top of a wall. He had 
; the curiosity to count the number of attempts the invin- 

] cible little creature made. Sixty-nine times the grain fell 

L* to the ground, but at the seventieth time the ant succeeded 
in carrying it to its destination. He was encouraged 
by this example and never forgot the lesson in after 
years. 

8. A good Queen — Indore, which was formerly a mere 
, village, became a city in the time of A.halya Hai, who was 

I in every way a weU-wisher of her subjects, and regarded 

their welfare as her own. She was very charitable ; in 
I winter she distributed blankets and clothes and as far as 
possible fed the hungry in her state. A small instance of 
her kindliness of heart is that she used to employ men to 
} feed fish in the river, and bought fields of ripe corn to re- 

I gale the birds. The strength of her intelligence and the ex- 

cellent management of her property are evinced by the fact 
that she put an end to the violence and depredations of 
the Bhils, who had made the roads almost impassable. She 
arranged that the Bhils should take a small tribute of a 
pice on each bullock from the traders, and themselves 
guard the highways from robbers, and if anyone were 
plundered in their beat they were to compensate the loser, 
or receive due punishment in default. From that time 
robbery entirely ceased in the jungles and mountainous 
parts of her kingdom. 
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9 . True Conquest.~lt is recorded of a Chinese emperor 
tJuit on being informed of an enemy having raised an iii- 
snrrection m one of the distant provinces, he said to his 
ofhcers, “Come follow me. and we will qnickly destroy them.” 
lie maiched forward, and the rebels submitted upon his 
approach. All now thought that he would take the most 
signal revenge, but were surprised to see the captives treat- 
ed with mildness and humanity. “How!” cried the 
prime minister, “ is this the manner in which you fulfil 
your promises ? Your royal word was given that your ene- 
mies should be destroyed ; and, behold, you have pardoned 
tiiem all, and even caressed some of them ! ’’ I promised ” 
replied the emperor, “ to destroy my enemies ; I have ful- 

1 led iny word, for see, they are enemies no longer— I have 
made friends of them.” 


10. Eml Report— Once some perfume-sellers brought 
perfumes for sale to a king. The king bought some, but 
out of what he had purchased one drop fell to the ground, 

Wbef'^ 

ve^m T'l long’s was considered 

mean by his ministers and the other persons present 

mcluding the sellers of perfume. In order to remove th ' 
impi^Bsion from men’s minds, the ministers afterwards 

puichased many thousand rupees’ worth of perfumes and 

Xr! f ^^^-rthelessthe^sto^ 

of the drop ofscenttraveUedto many countries throimi 

strangers, and established the king’s reputation for ' 
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mita-alitj.. Hence arose the proverb. ■ The drop Iras ™.e 

to a., foreign corrntiy.v , 

11. H-iW™ in rich b,.„ had lost a consi- 

tleraWe snm of money, which was sewn up in a cloth. He 
ma.le fa, own h.s loss, and promised a reward of a hundred 

ntpees to any one who should hud and return the hag of 

told Inm, I We found your money ; take it back” The 

nch man counted the money, and began to consider how 
|. . S'^”tg the promised reward. “My good 

faend, said he atlas,. ” the hag contained exactly TO 
rupees; end only 700. Ton mns, have opened i and 

tAen out your hundred rupees, and then sewn it up again ” 

1 lie matter was refV^rrprl m o • i i/ 

m-ordor- ^ judge, who gave the follow- 

W) ■ 1 ‘-i tag containing. 

800 rapees, but the one which hac fr. i 

100. ^ Therefore it cannot he^ ITI . ” ^Te^t 

who tend I, mns, keep i, until ,t is claimed 

who lost a bag containing 700 rupees. 

or 10 ^' 1 Suhjeet.-~A. certain man lost a purse of 

gold mins house. He gave itHormation to a maljlf 

who summoned tdl the inmates of the house 'Z f' 

-ha stick „f egnal length, s,ayi„g,^ 'we'; ff ™ ‘k 

h L : r'^ran'"'- Tk "*”■ ‘'■t 

™‘tl- The man , who had committed the 
The nrdavT '“f shorter, 

and, Wn tg "h uodT “ito 7 ““ TZ' 

„.i, ^ busily discovered the thief to 

_ whom punish, nen. wms promptly administered 

E-7 


13. The Jufit King , — One of the Kings of Persia, 
when hniitiiig, was desirous of eating some venison. Some 
of his attendants went to a neighhouring villlage, and 
took away a quantity of salt to season it ; hut the king sus- 
pecting how they had acted, ordered them immediately to 
go and X->tiyfor it. Then, turning to his attendants, he said, 

This is a small matter in itself, but a gi-eat one as regards 
me; fora king ought ever to he just, because he is an 
exainijle to his subjects; and if he swerve in trifles, they 
will become dissolute. If I cannot make all my ]3eople just 
in small things', I can af least show them that it is possible 
to be so.” 

14. The Harvest of Deeds . — One day the master of 
Lukman said to him, “ go into such a field and sow barley.” 
Lukman went and sowed oats instead. At the time of 
harvest his master went to the place, and seeing the oats 
growing, asked him, “ Did I not tell you to sow barley 
here ? Why then have you sown oats ?” He answered, “T 
sowed oats in the hope that barley would grow up.” His 
master said ; What foolish idea is this ? Have you ever 
lieard of the like ?” Lukman replied, “ You yourself, master, 
are constantly sowing in the field of tlie va^rld the seeds 
of evil, and yet expect to reap tlie rewards of virtue. 
Therfore 1 thought also I might get l')a]*ieyby sowing oats.” 
The master was abashed at the reply, and set Lukman free 
from his servitude. 

15. Parable of the Camel . — The Aral.)s liave a fable of 
a man who was startled one day by a cameks nose being 
thrust into the tent where he lay asleep. It is very cold 



s„„l t ,<■ "I „„,y „ 

ii i.ian n-aa „t „„ e,,ar temper, and rather aleepv m the 
«.«. tvaa let Soon aftertvarde the camel raid , me 
set my aeelc Thia .Jao tvaa do.te. The., the el 

gamed permiaaioe to hare hi, We.t i„ ,he tent amTa, 
itHe byhttle gM m hie whole body. The man’ qaicklj^ 
n <^ompanioii very troiiWesome, for the tent 

tfeeamerfe' '"ft !»' complained to 

t o ame , he leoe.yed for anawen - It joa do not like it 

■’ fo'-myaelt, I .altall „aj where I am.” ’ 

Ita C'onraMrotion and AtleiUdm.—One day Dioiri 
™hed to examine hi, pnpila. He ,vaa the teacta'. ^ 
lAidto princes, wlio.se capitui city was Hastinapiir For 
years Brona had been giving lessons to the roval youths 

n 1 oiKi on the tree -wifi. 

i.;."rhe„d L :i; 1 r 

aio/: ■ 

fir] 1 pj*c-?ee])tor 

J lien Ccime the Question * ^ i i 

.Im. tdad on the top " ^ 

But When ashed a4in “ml', /p the answer. 
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tliou the tree, myself, or thy brothers .? “ Yndisthira 
replied, “ I see the tree, thyself, my brothers, and the 
bird.” Aird no matter how often the question was asked, 
the same answer was given by the prince, until the pre- 
ceptor was annoyed, and said sharply. “ Stand thou aside, 
thou canst not hit tlie bird.” Then the other princes, 
except Arjunna, were called forward, but in every case the 
same reply was given: “We seethe tree, thyself, our 
fellow-pupils, and the bird. At last came the turn of 
Arjuna, and Drona looking upon him smilingly said, “ By 
thee must the bird be hit. Get ready ; but first tell me, 
see’st thou the bird there, the tree, and myself ? ” xVnd 
Arjuna replied, “ I see the bird only, but not the tree or 
thyself.” Then the preceptor laughed, and pleasantly 
asked again. “ If thou seest the vulture, then describe it 
to me.” And Arjuna answered, “ I only see the head of 
the vulture, which thou hast commanded me to hit, and 
not its body.” At tliese words Drona was beside liimself 
with, pride in his pupil’s skill. ‘‘ Shoot ! ” he cried. 
‘‘ Shoot ! ” And the sharpened shaft from the young man’s 
bow went straight to its mark, and down upon the ground 
fell the he^id of the vulture. Arjuna "wiis declared the 
prince of archers, and Drona vowed that no living 'being- 
should surpass Arjuna in skill. 

17 . Presencs of Mind .-- Tomyas was a king’s Couiicellor 
atid was a man fanimis for many things, especially for his 
cleverness in escaping from dangers and difficulties. One 
day he tvas seated on the’ roof of his house enjoying the 
cool evening breeze wdien a madman, who had secretly 
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found enti'ance todiis dwelling, suddenly beloi’e 

him, shouting- to him and ordering him to leap down tliat 
moment from the roof. Tomyas recognised him fen- a 
madman, ha\dng several times seen him at the house of 
the phjsician who was treating him, hut Tomj’as was too 
aged to attempt to overpower the man. He perceived that 
tlie onlj' way to save his life was hy diverting the mad- 
man from his purpose hy some means. He therefore 
expressed his willingness to leap from the roof, hut sug- 
gested that it would be better to begin hy throwing down 
a cat which was sitting near, to see which \vay the cat 
jumped, and dispose himself accordingly. The mad man 
was highly delighted witli this idea, and having caught 
the animal, he threw it down. Cats can fall a great 
distance without much injury, and this particular one 
having reached the ground ran away unhurt. Then Tom- 
^ yas told the mad man to go downstairs quickly to catch 
the cat and thi'ow it down again, so that this time it 
should not escape so easily. As soon as the lunatic started 
off after the eat, Tomyas with great joy seized the oppoi-- ' 
?etmm°^ la«teniiig Ids doors and preventing the madman’s 


INDIAN SCENES. 

1- GAIESOPPAH FALLS. 

Ihis morning we were astir before daybreak, and I 
sailed dowum the direction of the stream, and crossino- 
some ledges of rock, looked over the edge of a chasm S90 
feet deep, over which the river Gairsoppah leap;,! at one 
immense bound. Strange to say, this extraordinarv fall 


only became known to Europeans forty years ago, anr[ so 
little is it still known that even in Bombay I coiihl not 
iind anyone who could tell me where it was, while tin- 
name is not known in Europe. (Tliis was written in 
iSb;!); yet the scene T have witnessed to-day is one of the 
most sublime in the wmrld. 

The bed of the lavei* is cloven at this place iiglit across 
by an awful iDrecipice, nearly one thousand feet in perpen- 
dicular height, and over this gigantic cliff the waters of 
the river tumble into a black abyss. The rock is scooped 
out l)elow by the action of the woiter, so that at some places 
the edge of the pi-ecipice oveidiangs the guff, and you can 
lie on the ledge and look slieer down into the tremendous 
gulf beneath. I have seen no work of nature in any part 
of the ^vorld more marvellous than this prodigious chasm. 
The natural scenery of Niagara, is not to be compared with 
it. The height of the cliff there is IbO feet, but here it is 
between 800 and 900 feet.' The gorge through -which tlie 
waters run l:>elow the falls of Niagara is about 300 feet 
deep, but the invine of the Gairsoppali is one thousand 
feet, and this continues for miles below the falls. The 
only element wanting to put this - spectacle above Niagara 
is an ecpial volume of water ; Imt at this s€'asoii of the year 
the stream is very small, not greater, I imagine, than an 
average Elngiish river, while the St. Lawrence is a peideet 
sea of water. Indian rivers always run very , low in the 
dry season, fell hardly any rain falls 'for several montlis, 
and this is the. case just now ; but in the monsoon as mucdi 
rain falls in a month as in England during a whole year, 
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and the rivers sire sn'ollen immensely. Judging from the 
dry bed of this river, its breadth must, then he half a mile, 
oj' nearly so, and the depth of the current at the centre, as 
it breaks over the fall, from five to ten feet of solid tliick- 
ness. Xow conceive this body of water leaping down 
nearly one thousand feet, and you have a picture of this ' 
cataract at its best. I have little doubt that it would then 
eclipse in 

But even now it is a wonderful sight. The water 
descends in three separate spouts. The central one slides 
obliquely about half way dbivn the cliff, then leaps sheer 
off into the gulf below. The second jet springs right off 
the ledge, and does not touch the rock till it falls in 
feathery spray into the depth beneath.. The third stream 

of water falls over a perpendicular cliff, but is torn into 
fragments by projecting points, and reaches the bottom 

Irin ^ below is said to be 

oOO feet deep, scooped out by the force of the descend- 
mg flood. 

topped Stone., ,„to the p„,I and t«„nted ton elia,- 
.seconds before I saw the tiny splash. 

benSh'^wT''^" ,'aT examining the fall from 
tatn. e descended the precipice by a rude footpath 

ol stones, and reached a phitform near the bottom, where 

ue had a splendid view of the wreaths of sprav. The 
bright rays of the sun shone through the vapour and 

painted It with a beautiful bar of rainbow hue ; but we 

ueie ambitious to get to the very bottom of the fall, ;,nd 
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the footixit]i #ent no further ; so we had to scramhle over 
the roughest ground imaginable—immeuse boulders of 
rock were piled on one another, and on these we clam- 
bered on hands and knees; those near the fall were 
covered with slippery slime, and the labour of getting over 
them was excessive. At other places we had to force our 
way through thickets of brushwood that had never been 
pierced by man, keeping a careful eye on the caverns 
around, lest some beast of prey shmdd be lurking there. 

II. 

THE KUMAON HIJIALAYAS. 

The outer Himalayan range, with a height of 5,000 to 
8,500 feet, rises abruptly from the lower plain, and then 
sinks sharply to the north into deep and narrow valleys. 
Here the clouds rising from the ocean bust strike the 
mountain barrier and produce an excessive rainfall, the 
general average being from 80 to 90 inches, all concen- 
trated within little more than a quarter of the year. 
There is little arable soil, and the climate, except on the 
breezy heights, is malarious and unhealthy; population 
IS scanty, and the country is mostly covered with dense 
forest. Behind these heights are lower hills and wider 
valleys, receiving a rainfall little more than half that of 
the outer barrier. Here population is more dense and 
cultivation more extensive. Behind these, again, are the 
giant peaks and higher \mlleys, ivhich during the winter 
are impassable from snow, and in the summer are inha- 
bited by a scanty nomadic population of cowherds, wood- 
cutters, and traders with Tibet, who bring from Tibet 
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XJ.UII 1 laareiiiy : iiie nearer 
outline and tints resemble pretty 
:e, those which close in the valley 
Above them rose what might, in 
ible atmosphere, have been taken 
their seat been so stationary, and 
ind pyraniidical, the patriarchs of 
5 the surviving ruins of a former 
aiing as alabaster, and even at this 
miles, towering above the nearer 
as much as these last are above 
ne standing. I felt intense awe 
on them ; but the clouds closed 
t the former grey cold horizon, 
3lain of Rohilkhand, and broken 
>f pipal and mango trees.” 

3 themselves, the view is not less 
3 of Cheena, which rises over tlie 
ni Tal, we look over the lovely 
-he Gagar range, clothed thick 
led with the gorgeous flowers of 
leneeto the forest of the Bliahar 
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wliicli lies almost at OTu- feet ; beyond it tlie swmmps 
the lavai, and then in the dim distance the ^s^reen 
of Rohilkhand. Turning to the north we have a scene 
\Ndiich only a poet or painter could depict -a chaotic mass 
ol inoiintains, thickly wooded hill sides seamed with deep 
ravines, dark hhie ranges piled one behind anotlier ; and, 
^ as a background to the landscape, the immense snowy 
peaks, never trodden by the foot of man ; the e^-ening 
falls and they fade slowly into the dai'kening sky, peopled 
by innumerable stars. 

So from Mussooide, as the mists dissolve from the 
lowlands, we huA-e an nnriA'alled panorama of Avood and 
sih-er streams encircled by rocky or forest-covered hills, 
now glowing Avith tlie amliei- tints that accompany tlie 
fall of the leaf, noAv at night lit by the fierce glare of a 
jungle fire, and here and there in the distance the emerald 
green of rice or Avheat fields. Grander still is the fii-st 
hurst of the monsoon, when the Avater-laden clouds from 
the ocean impinge on the mountain barrier and pour a 
deluge over the loAA-er hills, setting eA-ery rlA’ulet in flood, 
and sometimes Ijearing doAvn the Avooded hill sides in a 
chaos of ruin. By and by the damp hilloAVS of fog roll 
up irom the A'alley and shroud the landscape in an im- 
lAenetrahle paU of vapoAir. 

All this, to the Hindu of the plains, is the land of myth 
and mystery, associated Avith the most ancient and sacred 
traditions of his race. Here live his deities, each in a 
paradise, of his OAAm, on the summits of tJie trackless 
peaks. Here the PanduA'as .sought a war to heuA^n 



aniidst tJie eternal snows, and in dark caves and sednded 
Jiermitages the sages of the old world puzzled over tlie 
secreis {jf hfe anrl time. In sequestered valleys, dee]) 

amid the bosom of the hills, were shrines, like Kedarnatii 
and Badar math, which were far beyond the range of the 
dithan and Mughal who raided in the plain below ; here- 
tor many ages the indigenous Hindu civilisation was 
permitted to develope, safe from foreign influence. Every 
rock and spring and stream is the home of some legend 
told by the forefadiers of the people. Beyond the eternal 

hills lay Uttara Kuru, the paradise of the faithful 

M here tails not hail nor rain or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 

Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard-lawns.” 

(IT . Crooke, “ The N’.-Tk. Provinces of India.") 

A PERSIAN GARLAND. 

Prom the GtHj.sTAN' .vnu Bus'i'.w of Swnr 


Bow Saadi came to icrite the (inlistan 

1 . 

I sought one night my couch of wonted res 
But could not sleep, by torturing thoughts 
Of life swift gliding by and Avasted yem-s ; 
My cheeks were ivet witE . 
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Hark, drowsy soul, tlie drums are beating loud ; 
The host of God sweeps l)y to battle proud, 

While thou, with bootless haste, within the gate 
Art rolling uj) thy load alas, too late ! 

■ 4 . 

The morning breaks, and lo ! across the plain 
The caravan spreads out its lengthening train, 
But thou, enamoured of ignoble sleep, 

Art left behind, to wake anon and weep. 

5 . 

Like summer snow uj)on the mountain’s broAv, 
Thy fleeting life dissolves apace, and now, 

' How few remain that thou mayst call thine own — 
The vanished years, the years for ever flown ! 


The longest night will wear away, 
How dark soe’er it be, 

And hearts awaking greet the day, 
From sorrow’s weight set free : — 

The air is mild, the season spring, 
Sweet blossoms scent the air ; 

The birds in joyous chorus sing 
LTiitouched with thought or care ; 

The rose with pearly drops bedewed, 
Like lovely chiding maid, 

^ Whose smiles and tears aj)pear at feud 
On blushing cheek displayed. 
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Fair daj, so tender, bright and calm-— 

I\ry heart’s dear friend and I 
Enjoy its soul refreshing balm, 

As on the ^rass we lie. 

Within a garden where a brook 
Through flowery thicket glides : 

The liYelong day in leafy nook 
My heart with his abides ; 

And as the evening shadow falls, 

And home we take our road, 

With thought to deck his chamber’s walls, 
My comrade plucks a load 
Of roses, yellow, white, and red, 

And lilies of the vale, 

With herbs that fragrant odours shed, 

And tender blossoms pale. 

Then, seeing with what fond delight 
lie gazes on their bloom— 

F rail treasures, that to 2:)iteous l:)light 
A few short hours will doom— • 

A sudden thought inspires my breast ; 

I turn to him and say 
' Companion of my soul,’ ’twere best, 

Ere ends life’s little day, 

For thee a garden fair were dressed 
Of flowers that bloom for aye, 

A hich neither stormy autumn blast 
For frost shall e’er despoil, 

Whose roses shall unwithered last, 

And conquering Time shall foil. 
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All beauteous things from Fate shall u'in 
A respite from decay ; 

'fhe charm of flowers siiall dwell therein, 
Ao more to fade away : 

Thei’e music’s softest, sweetest chords 

Shall haunt the glowing page, 

All gemmed with wizardry of words. 

To live from age to age.’ 

My friend beloved the secret knows 
, How tJius the task began — 

The immortal Garden of the Rose, 

My lovely Gulistan ! 

(Frotn the 
II. 

The Poet’.'i Invitation. 

List to Saadi’s counsel sage, 

Xpr from it depart ; 

Linger o’er his stoj-ied page 
With a thoughtful heart : 

He will teach you how to live, 

Teach you how to die : 

Tender conscience he will give. 

Thoughts devout and high ; 

Singing not of lo^'e’s deligJit, 

Nor of ladies fair, 

Flowing tresses dark as night, 

Eyes and features rare : 

Other bards may chaunt of those— 

Baadi, earnest souled, 
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Woos the spiritual rose 
Its sweetness to unfold. 

(Bustan.) 



IV. 

The Epitaph. 

1 . 

A noble of the antiqiie Persian age 
Had lost a son, bis onty hope and beiv ; 

To inomn is not unwortby of a sage ; 

He mourned, yet showed withal a patience rare. 

2. 

Seated around him, ’neath the blossoming boughs, 
ms friends enquired. “ AVhat words upon the tomb 
V ouldst thou inscribe ? ” Thus spake they to arouse 
His musing thoughts, immemed in silent gloom. 

3 . 

Slowly he answered, and a tender light 
Softened the shadow of his mournful eyes : 

“ I prize not much these monuments bedight 
With flattering odes and laboured elegies." 

4 . 

^ ^Hor is it meet the- Arords of Holy 'Writ. 

To inscribe where they will soon 'be worn away 
% storms and seasons and the hurrA-in.o- feet 
Of careless men or cliildren at their plaw 

■ 5 . 

Let It be something simple, heartfelt, true 
And like himself (0 darling of mv soul f )_’ 

If some memorial to his dust be due, 

This shaU be Arritten on the sculptured scroll ■- 


';T'><>>>hu>xc^st, dear friend, my heart m a. ever ga,j 
lo .ee the year . first fiowers above the ground ■ 
haeh sprung eome, Unger by thh grassy mound, 

- I. iem growing from my quiet olayi ” 

Y (Giilistan.) 

ludependenee. 

Of Hathil Tai, mo8t generous of men, 

OiY'sked H e V a nobler than himself 

Had crossed his ijath. “ Ypt fvnlir ” n , i- ^ 
“Orin.n 1 iea, tiuJy, he replied, 

One day when I had sacrificed a train 

, O^ ^'^Oy camels, and to all my tribe 
Had s Yad the feast, I vvandered forth alone 
Hxm the desert’s border. There I met 

A son oJ: labour, with a load of thorns : 

-^'-S'oest Thou not to Hatim’s festival’’ 

Tb“^' ’ll where all are gathering around 

( u carpet ? ” “ Nay,” that sturdy soul 

h‘ - , «-jth a cheery smile, “ not I ! ' 

He that can eat the bread of honest toil 
AeedashnoalmsofHatimTai!” * 

Yl {GtiUstarif 

Les^^on, 

Quoth once a .son unto his sire, 

Jith Youth’s censorious air, 

‘ ¥y ear.s these fluent preachers tire 
1 heir maxims sound so fair— 

E-8 



Blit in the world their daily walk 
Is level with the rest ; 

No impress from their empty talk 
I find within my breast. 

They cry, ‘ Dear friends, the world forsake 
Forsake^ its baneful Inst ! ’ 

Yet with both hands I see them take 
And gather up its dust.” 


The father answered, “ 0 my son, 
'^riiat subtle pride l)eware ! 

Not thus the ascension is begun 
Of wisdom’s climl^ing stair ; 

For while a teacher without fault 
You seek, and seek in vain, 

Tn virtue’s onward path you halt, 

And no advancement gain. 

God’s precious wares are only l^uught 
At price of heart’s desire. 

Beyond the creature let your thought 
To Him, to Him asi^ire ! 

Shall Heaven no blessings on thee rain 
Because weak man will err ? 

Thy life produce no golden grain 
Since other’s fields are ])are V 
Nay, learn betimes in days of youth 
This art to practise still : — 

Pass by the false ; the wholesome trutli 
Embrace with right good will.” 



The Wrestler. 

1 . 

UViuliiig iiis daily path, a reverend sage 
Xoted a wrestler, huge of bulk and thews, 

In fieiizied wrath and dumb with purple rage, 
ho faltering strove his puny foet ’ abuse. 

2 . ■ ■ 

file wise man stood, and thus did moralise ; — 
this fellow who can lift a massy rock. 

What hath he of a hero save his size. 

What manly virtue lives in such a block ?~ 

S. 

One wlioni a single word can rendei’ weak, 
Wdiose joints a paltry lad can so unstring 
That there he stands devoid of power to speak. 
Nor patience owns to bear a jest’s small stino- 1" 

4. 

I rue strengtli is of the soul, and he is strong 
W ho learns to suffer with a quiet mind, 

W ith a great heart to bear a little wrong, 

I'o erring weakness pitying and kind. 

5. 

if thou caust fell an ox,’tis trifling boast 

To drive thy fist against a brother’s eye ; 

His trespass to forgive would grace thee most ; 

To win his love were noblest victory ! 

(Oulistan.) 


( llfci ) 

VIll; , 

The Warrior of fapahau. *• 

riiere came a liorde from Tartary ummmbei'ed as the 
stars, 

Like reeds beside the water rose their sj^ears, wjtli ei-im- 
son baz’s 

Of banners intei'spersed : they stretched as far as eye 
could see, 

And darkly bore across the plain their Izai-barons cdiiralry. 

Abne times with thundering onset I stii-red the battle-' 
dust; 

The foemen blenched, they fell apart where’ei’ mvlance^ 
WiZS thrust ; 

The armies clashed togathei', and all darkened greir tiie 

till', - 

'\\hile scirnetars made lines of light ontgleaming iiere 
and there. 

Our horses slain beneath us, then on foot with shield 
to shield 

We stood and fought, a single step onr hearts dis<laine<l 
to yield — 

But what avails the hero’s might, the hero’s ardent souJ, 

\\ hen o’er his head zvith altered doom the stars ad- 
versely roll ! 

They ringed us round, each man of us all streamim.- 
ivith his blood, 

Still battled on till strength was spent to stem the pour- 
ing flood. 

Ah brother, then, and not till then, our courage ebbed 
away, 
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And the foe we turned ourlwk, tliat dark and dread- 
fui (lay. 

\\'e ],.ai-ted from each othei-’s side, and strove wliicli 

way to flee : 

And now the broken man of war thus fallen vou mav 

see. 

Not thus I once appeared to sight, hut Fate’s decree went 
forth, 

And like the morning- dew' dissolv-'ed our haughty pride 
and worth. 

(Bust an.) 

The Orphan. 

1 . 

Shelter him whose sire is dead ; 

On his lonely patliway greet ; 

Bid him i*est his weary head ; 

Pluck the thorns from out his feet. 

2 . 

He hath none to hear his sighs 

hen his thoughts grow sad and wild. 

O, before the orphan’s eyes 
Spare to kiss thy darling child. 

f) 

. o. 

Ale a fatlier’s tender care 
Clierished in my early date ; 

In liis bosom me lie bare. 

Happy aU the day I sate, 

Free from every sorrow there, 

Crowned with love I held my state. 


4 . 

Yet it was ^3^^ lot to inouni 
All too soon beside his hier. 

Reft of comfort and forlorn 
Oft I shed the child isli tea]-. 

5. 

Who that desert wa}- hatli trod, 

For the orphan pit3^ keeps. 

Yes, l)eware ! the thi-one of O-od 
Is shaken when an (n-plian weeps. 

. (Bimtan,) 

X, 

A Bong of Bpring, 

Twixt the darkness and the gioiy of tlie inorjiino*, 
When a breeze .springs np to greet the ny'Stic light, 

0 how glad the heart awakes ii] venial season, 

And the desert’s skirts are pleasant to the sight ! 

Sufi, leave th}- cloister, forth into the garden ; 

’Tis no time to muse within monastic walls. 

They have come again, the roses, lovely roses ! 

Hark ! the nightingale his jiassion now I'eealls. 

Hear the universal song of (jrod’s creation, 

If the heart be still alive within thy bi*east. 

Hill and plain and leafy bower are all at woi-shi]3 ; 

W' ilt thou not adore His greatness like the rest ? 

Or is all this glory but a blurred confusion, 

And th37'self a soulless image of decat^ ? 

Ah, if earthly beauty leave thee blind, unfeeling, 

Nor reveal the soul Divine, 0 dreamer, say, 

How wilt thou behold Him in the great Tomorrow, 

If thou seest not the vision of Today ? 
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XL 

AJjraham and the , 

Tiiey tell liow" once, for seven weary days, 

To Abrani’s tent (on wdiom be endless praise !) 

Xo traveller came, to cheer his lonely state ; 

And on the eighth, that Friend of Allah sate, 

His morning meal untouched , within liis tent. 
Then, moved by kindly longing, forth he went . 
And scanned the desert, gazing far and wide, 

Till in the distance haply he espied 
All old man wending on his |)ilgrimage, 

Bowed like a willow, and the snows of age 
Whitening his head. The stranger drawing near^ 
He ivelcomed him with hospitable cheer ; 

(jladly the aged man the summons took. 

Sat down to meat, with humble, grateful look 
Upon his host, who, ere he broke the bread, 

‘‘ Bismillah,” in God’s name, devoutly said. 

But from the old man’s lips no sound was heard, 
d’his Ab.]*am noted, and his heart was stirred 
With wonder, yea with anger, and he spake : 

“ Thy hand withhold, forbear the food to take, 

0 stricken in years, in faitli and piety 
Thou art not as becomes the aged. Fie ! 

Is it not due unto the Giver of good 

T’ invoke His name upon our daily food ? ” 

The ancient bowed : “ ’Tis not niy custom, sire. 

1 am of those who venerate the fire, 

A Guel}re.” With that the patriarch ujirose — 

Out with thee, unbeliever, of my foes 




I 


The vilest ! Rank idolater, uvaimt ! ” 

And drove him forth with many a Idtter taunt. 

From the Most High a voice in sad rebuke 
Came with this word, “ Aln-am, if I c-au brook 
hor so long years the error of this man, 

Yet spare his life, surely my servant can 
for one brief hour endure him ! see, he lies 
Low in the dust, weeping with shame, and sighs 
At hy harsh dealing. Bid him come again 
tell hnn that I hive sent thee.” Xot in vain 
Ihe Almighty spake. Abram witli ruthful breast 
fter him ran : “'A hundred blessings rest 

Upon thy head,” he cried, “ the (lod of all 
Hath seen thy tears, and biddetii me i-ecall 
Him wliom f drove unkindly from my side. 

Come now, I pray thee, and with me abide ! ” 

Thus learned he mercy, and ivas deeplv blest. 

And that old man the name of Clod confessed. 

( n.) 

iWOIENT BCILDKUsYY HEILVJ.VS IX LXDU. 
There are men,- temples and ether »truet„re» i„ 
tv tell may jnstly he regarded tie e„ri„Hi,iee et 
Among the moot tvonderful of the* mere ,1* d,m„,„„| 

miToT'rT ill a ti'opical countrv, 

and oltAtch vast remain., .till exdat in Cevlon and otl.;,. 
“ 'Imif broa.l flight, of a,ep; 
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ivsi'Tvoirs onianieuted with temples, stairs, etc., but tiie 
most remarkable of all Indian remains are the rock-cait 
icmjles, whetlier Buddhist or Brahmauifal. Among the 
earliest architeetural monuments are tlrose of Asoka, a 
powerful monaroh' who reigned about 2dfl B. C. The Bud- 
dhist jmnains are of various kinds, including eommemora- 
fi^•e monuments called Topes or Stupas, temples (chaitvas) 
and monasteries (viharas). Of these two last, no Imilt 
e.’camples remain; they are all excavated out of the solid ' 
ro(f . There are no less than forty or fifty groups of these. 
-I lew^ of these belong to other religions, but the great 
inajority are Buddhist, and nearly all are monasteries. 
I^he oldest are at Bahar and Cuttack in Bengal (200 B. 
Cf l)ut they are few in number, nine-tenths of the caves 
being in the Bombay presidency. This probabh- arises 
from the nature of the material in wliidi they are'eut, the 
eastern cares being in a hard granite, and those of the west 
being in a soft kind of rock. The cave-temple at Karli is 
one of the largest, and is of a good style. It is 120 feet 
long, lo.feet wide, and over 40() foet high. Amoncv the 
topes, the mo.st remarkable is that which was discovered 
at r'anchi, and which is distinguished hv its heantiful 
sculptures in relief. The vihara or monasterv caves are 
.very nnmerous, as was required hy the enormous mem her 
ol Buddhist priests. The oldest and simplest examples are 
m Bengal, but the finest are in Western India. Thev consist 
of a central hall, with cells round three sides, and' a veran- 
dah on tlie fourth side, next the open air ; opposite the 
<-eiitJ'al entrance, there is nsnally a large cell or shrine, 
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containing an image of , Buddha. Thei*e are line caves at 
Ajiinta, Baugh, and other places, many of them heauti Fully 
carved and painted. 

The temples of the Jains seem to have been an imitation 
of the Jhiddliist 4emples without the cells of the priests. 
They consist of a shrine surmounted l)y a spire ; in front 
of this a vestibule with pillars, and round the wliole an 
enclosure, surrounded by cells containing images. Tln^ 
(•ells are surmounted with spires, and tlie most striking 
Feature ol all is the , numl)er of round domes above the 
arcades. 

Hindu arcdiitecture is divided into two styles— the nor- 
thern and southern. The largest and most striking ex- 
amples are scnithern, and are found south of Madras. They 
consist of the temjDle or vim an a, in f]*ont of which is the 
pHlared pojvh or mantopa, the gate pyramids or gopuras, 
forming the entrances to tlie enclosure, and the pillared 
halls (.)!• choultries, hi the south, the temple is always 
pyramidal, and in many stories ; in tlie north, the outline 
is eur'S'ed, and in one story. The finest example is tlie 
pagoda of Tanjore. It is H2 feet square at the liase, ainl 
iouiteen stories, or about feet, iii height. Phe gopuras 
are similar to the pagodas, hut oblong instead of sqnai-e. 
file pillared halls are very wondei-fnl structures, eoutain- 
mg sometimes as many as a thousand columns, and as all 
these are elaliorately carved, and ail^different, tlie labour of 
their constrnetioii ninst liav'-e been enormous. 

The Hindu cave-temple of Elephaiita, on a, small i-ocky 
island of that name, near the cmast of Bomliay, has lieen 
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long celebratncl. The temple is situated well up tJie island, 
and all its coinpartmentB, pillars, and statues are liewn : 

out of the solid rock. The sides of the cavern a, re sculptured 
in corn part merits, representing persons of the Hindu my- 
thology ; but the end of the cave, opposite to the entrance, 
is the most remarkable. In the centre is a gigantic tri- 
, murti, 01 * three-formed god^ — including Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva — sculptured with all their ornaments and attri- 
butes. All these figures are in high relief, as are those 
of the other sides of the cavern. On the right, as you 
enter the cave, is a square compartment with four doors, 
supported by eight colossal figures ; it contains a gigantic 
figure of Mahadeo, and is cut out of the rock like the rest 
of the cave. There are sevei-al other more seci’et chambers 
and smaller recesses, to which there is no outlet ; these 
are lighted from above, the whole thickness of the hill 
having been cut through for that purpose. Another most 
heautiful rock-cut temple is that called Kailasa at Ellora. 

(ligantic statues are a remarkable feature of ancient In- 
I dia. That of Ningydes has been thus described : “ After 

f ascending several neat staircases, we sucldenly came upon 

■a large stone building, above which we then discovered a 
finely formed image, carved out of one solid stone, about 
70 feet high, and representing a youth with wreaths of 
laurel Avinding from his ankles to his shoulders, every leaf 
of which was so exquisitely laboured, as to bear the closest 
I examination. We were able to contrast the size of this 
extraordinary colossus wdth men, monkeys, and vultures, 
two of the latter being perched upon his head, and the 
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upper part, being seven tizues tlie Jieio-Iit 
man, zvlzo stood on the top of the hnllding. That itu-.,- 
tu.ont o the solid rock, cannot czdinit of a doubt- for T 
power on earth could have moved so massive a column to 
place It there on the top of so steep and slipperv a zzzoun 
tarn. I never in my life, beheld so great a curiomtv, every 
iea ure being most admirably finished. From the nos', 
me ining to the aquiline, and the under lip being verv 
promiuent and pouting, the pz-ofifo shows it to the greatest' 
aoantage and every part, from top to toe, is smooth and 

_ C)f different order of architecture is that introduced 
mto India by the Mohammedans after the time of Timur It 
is exhdiited ,11 mosques and mausoleums, so remarkable 
for their beauty and chastei.ess of design, grace of propot- 

emitfod to 'i -orkmanslzip, as to be 
entitled to be compared witli tlze finest remains of Gz-eek 

and Roizian art The most remai-kalzle of these momiments 

1 . tha known by the name of Taj Mahal, situated near the 

city of Agra, on the z-ight bank of tlie Jumna.' It is a 

mausoleum, occupying, ivith its garden, a quadrangle of 

foGy acres; the principal building, with its domes nnd 

mmaz^ts, being almost wholly of white marble. It was 

milt hy Shah Jehan in the eaily part of tlie seventeenth 
century. ' ^.‘•'wuuz 

(('(nnpiled.) 

the TAJ MAHAL. 

This moz-zzingwe sallied out to have our fir«i r 

tie Mala, We h.,. ..en,.:/":.'.,!';” .rj 
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<lesci*ipti<.)ns <.)f its beauty that we expected to be disapj^oiiit- 
fsl, as people usually are when anything* is ovei'praised. 
\\’^0 (IroA'e two miles outside the town of Agra), and were 
lauded at a splendid gateway, made of red sandstone 
interlined with marble, so imposing that we thought it a 
line mosque, )')ut it only serves as an approach to the fairy- 
like structure of pure white marble which bursts upon, 
your sight as soon as you enter the gateway. We stood 
spell] )ound for a few minutes at this lovely apparition ; it 
hardly seems of the earth, earthy. It is more like a dream 
of celestial beauty. No words can describe it : we felt that 
ail previous sights were dimmed in comparison. So perfect 
is the form that all other structures seem clumsy. The 
first impression it gives is that of a temple of white ivory, 
draped in white Brussels lace. The exquisite carving ah d 
tracery on the wails looks like lace rather than sculpture. 
A beautiful dome crowns the building, and four graceful 
minarets stand at each angle some distance apart. Such 
is the dazzling whiteness that it looks like a work of art 
when fiist un\eiled j but it is 250 years old, and was built 
by the Emperor Shah Jehan in, honour of a favourite wdfe. 
It seems descending to the region of the conimonpiace to 
say that it cost three millions sterling and took seventeen 
years tolniild, and employed twenty thousand workmen. 

The finest view of the Taj is said to be from the top 
of the gateway, some four hundred yards in front of it. 

I climbed to this point and contemplated leisurely the glor- 
ious vision in front of me. The foreground is filled iip 
with a gj'ore of deep-green foliage, wery refreshing to the 
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eye laider the da^szling glare of the suu, and lookiijg 
ail oasis amid the parched and dusty plains. In the ndddle 
of this grove lies a long narrow pool of water, lined with' 
cypress. Masses of flowering slirubs relieve the deep green 
especially the red blossom of the bougainvillia, which 
hangs in immense clusters— sometimes the whole' tree is 
one blaze of colour. Bright-glumed birds flit among the 
trees, especially the gay green parrot, and a confused hum 
of chirping is heard all over tlie place. It is veritablv an 
earthly paradise ! 

The gi-eat dome of the Taj. flanked ,vith its four grace- 
ful minarets, like so many satellites, has a softness of colour 
and outline which rests the eye. The Taj itself stands 
upon a great marble platform, raised some' feet above' the 
ground, and it, again, rests upon a still larger basement 
of red sandstone. The building is thus raised above all 
the surrounding country, and can be seen from a areat 
distance. Many fine buildings are injured bv common- 
place suiToundings, and so their effect is partly lost. Xot 
so the Taj. It gleams like a light-house oA-er all the plain 
of Agra; it is reflected on the broad bosom of the Jumna 
which flows on one side, and the spacious bindings of the’ 
river form one of the finest features of the landscape ivhich 
spreads before one. 

The building is square in form, rounded at the edges 
until a great alcove or holloiv arch in the midtHe of each 
side. Iavo smaller double alcoAms fill the spaces between 
the gi-eat ones ; four smaller domes or cupolas stand on 
the roof round the great central dome; the four large 
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iiiiiiarets stand at the fcuu* angles. of the great niarlhe plat- 
i'ra'ui, several hundred feet from the main hiiilding. Two 
very handsome mosques face the Taj on the idght and left, 
ea(*h built of red sandstone inlaid with white marble, and 
tu’owned with, three white domes. The surface of the Taj 
is ( )rnamented with the choicest inlaid work. India was 
ransacked for precious stones to adorn it, iTie windows 
are corered with fine marble screens, cut into graceful 
patterns. Long rows of .Arabic characters in black 411*0 
inlaid into the wdiite marble ; these are Akerses from the 
Koran.’ So immeroiis are they that one-eighth of the AAdiole 
A'ohime is said to lie engrav’eii on the building. One thing 
morel may mention. T discern an ugly spot nndei* the 
central arch ; on closer examination it turns out to be a 
nest of Avild bees. We find this curious pendant to nearly 
e\'ery large arch in Northern India ; we haA^e counted as 
many as tAvelve riiider the roof of one mosque. They look 
like large black flags, and you hear a constant hum of bees 
about them. 

But I must descend from my perch and give some 
account of the interior of the edifice. I seat myself on the 
tomb erected to Shah Jehan in the interior, under the gi*eat 
dome. We have entered by a door in the central alcove. 
At first it seems dark, after the ])riglit ‘ sunshine outside. 
No direct light falls into the interior ; it is like a shell 
within an outer case, and the light percolates dimly through 
the marble fretw’-ork. The tomb of the emperor and that of 
his favourite Avife lie side by side., They are of white 
marble, inlaid Avith rich gems : .emeralds, turquoises, agates. 



c'oi-neliaiis, lapis lazuli and coral abound. A railing or 
scj'een of pierced marble, wrought into elegant designs, 
sunvmnds tiie toniT)s. After remaining some time in tin* 
Interior it appears quite light, and one can see that the 
vaults are covmed with inscriptions from the Koran. A dado 
runs round the whole interior, of marble beautifully carved 
into flowers, and vases done on jaanels, each surround e<l 
with a running scroll of inlaid work of precious stones. 

A w'onderfid echo is heard when a chord of music is 
struck, reveihei’ating round the hall, and dying into still- 
ness. 1 have once more changed my point of view, and 
mounted to the top of one of the minarets, 130 feet higli, 
and look into the very heart of the Taj, as you might do 
into the snowy ravines oh the Alps from a neigh1)ouring 
peak. The dome is now seen to be of an oval shape, not 
unlike an inflated balloon. Four minor domes or turrets 
surround it, and sixteen little minarets outflank the turrets. 
The t\vo mosques and the noble gateway, like a sort of 
triumphal arch, look A^ery Avell from this point. The great 
Fort of Agra, Avith its huge double AAmll, built by ■Akl)^*, 
fills up the landscape on tlie AA’^est, and beyond it the <-*ity 
is seen peeping out of a forest of trees. 

(S, Hitiifli.) 

Tlie cloud capp’d toAAmrs, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
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A (JHAPTER ON MONKEYS. 

Monkeys ]>Iay a lar.^-e and important part in fndian 
folklore and tradition, as is evidenced by the mimerons 
sayings which are cxirrent regarding them. The monkey 
is considered by many people to be a species of human 
being, only he does not speak intelligibly like otlier men, 
lest he should be forced to work and perhaps to pay taxes, 
riioiigh his life is protected and he is treated with miich 
indulgence by the Eindus, they are yet quite alive to his 
mischievous wax’s and shallow cunning. “ What is a 
monkey s friendship worth ? ” is a saying that illustrates 
his petulance and untrustworthiness. A foolish person is 
called ‘ a tailless monkey and a cocoa-nut in a monkey’s 
hand describes xcrongW bestowed gifts or incapacity — 
the monkey Ixeing unalile to open the shell. ‘‘ A floxvei' in 
a monkey’s luind ’ portrays the fate of one xvho is likely to be 
liopeless.ly despoiled. “ Like a snake in a monkey’s hand ” 
describes a matter that cannot be turned to profit, for the 
monkey is afraid of tlie snake, though unwilling to let 
if go. 

There is p reliably something of humorous exaggeration 
in the nnuiy st(.)ries that are prevalent with reference to the 
monkey’s amusing tricks, though there is doubtless a grain 
of truth in most of them. There is, for example, the 
anecdote, whicli we may either beiiex’e or not, as xve choose, 
a})out the Flindu who was bathing in the Ganges, . leaving 
a little c/i am. and d a hi on ilie bank of the river for his 
breakfast. A monkey was on the top of a‘ tree, and a goat 
was grayling liard 1)y. The monkey availed himself of the 
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«H'iu>liaiis, lapis lazuli and coral aBound. A railing' ui- 
screen of pierced marble, wrought into elegant designs, 
surrounds the tombs. After remaining some time in fh(> 
interior it appears quite light, and one can see that the 
\-aults ai-e covered with inscriptions from the Koran. A dado 
rails rtmml the whole interior, of marble beautifully carved 
into flowers, ajid vases done on panels, each surrounded 
with a running scroll of inlaid work of precious stones. 

A wonderful echo is heard when a chord of music is 
struck, reverberating round the hall, and dying into still- 
ness. J have once more changed my point of view, and 

momited to tlie top of one of the minarets, 130 feet high, 
and look into the very heart of the Taj, as you mighrdo 
into the^ snonw ravines of the Alps from a neighbouring 
peak. The dome is now seen to be of an oval shape, not 
unlike an inflated balloon. Four minor domes or turrets 
surround it, and sixteen little minarets outflank the turrets, 
ihe two mosques and the noble gateway, like a sort of 
triumphal arch, look very well from this point. The gi'eat 
Fort of Agra, with its huge 'double wall, built by Aklair, 

Alls up the landscape on the west, and beyond it \be city 

is seen peeping oiit of a forest of trees. 

„ . 65 . SnntJi.) 

ilie cloud capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
tea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this unsubstantial pageant failed, 

Leave not a wrack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. , {Shah^peare:) 
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A CHAPTER ON MONKEYS. 

Monkeys play a large and important pai*t in Indian 
Folklore and tradition, as is evidenced by the nnmerons 
sayings wliich are current regarding them. The monkey 
is (‘onsidered by niain^ people to be a species of human 
being, only he does not speak intelligibly like other men, 
lest he should be forced to work and perhaps to pay taxes. 
1 hough his life is protected and he is treated with niuch 
indulgence by the Hindus, they are yet quite alive to his 
mischievous wa^ys and shallow cunning. “ \Mhat is a 
monkeyV friendship worth ? ” is a saying that illustrates 
petulance and untrustworthiiiess. A foolish person is 
called fa tailless monkey and “a cocoa-nut in a monkey’s 
Jiand ” describes wrongly bestowed gifts or incapacity— 
the monkey being unable to open the shell. A flower in 
a monkey’s laind ’ ' pQ!*trays the fate of one who is likely to be 
hoj^elessly despoiled. “ Like a snake in a monkey’s hand ” 
describes a matter that cannot he turned to pinfit, for the 
monkey is afraid of the snake, though unwilling to let 
it go. 

There is pro].)ably soiiiething of humorous exaggeration 
in the many stories that are prevalent with reference to the 
monkey’s amusing tricks, though there is doubtless a grain 
()1 trut].i ill m{.)st of tliem. There is, for example, the 
anecdote, which we may either believe or not, as we choose, 
al)out the Hindu \\’'ho was bathing in the G-anges, leaving 
a little eft a ra and r/aft?’ on file bank of the river for his 
breakfast. A monkey was on the top of a tree, and a goat 
was grazing hard by. The monkey availed himself of the 

R— & ” :■ ■ 
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opportniiily and alighting on the gnn.nd attmdte.l tlxe 
welccjnie fare. When he had eaten his fill, he took a little 
of' the remaining dahi, and painted the face of the innocent 
.oat alln-hite with it, in order to make the man helieve 

That the goat had stolen his hreaklast ! 

Mr J 1 - Kipling in his hook “ Beast and Man m India 
velates'the story of some monkeys which had proved 

troublesome to the merchants of ^ “ 

resolved at last to deport them by railway to a distai ce. 
'Idle station-master at Saharanpore was advised oi the 
despatch of cars laden with the depredators, which he was 
requested to send out to lie freed on the adjacent Sewalik 
hills “ But the cages were liroken in unloading the 
freight and the crowd got loose. The exiles invaded the 
busy workshops of the railway establishment and lost their, 
tempers, monkey fashion, among the driving-bands and 
machinery, nor were they easily driven out. A large male 
was seen pulling the lever points of a siding with the sudden 
petnlauoe of his kind ; and another established himself 
between the double roofs of one of the inspection carriages 
used by raibvay officers on tour as houses, stealing from 
the pantry such trifles as legs ol mutton, corkscrews, 
lamp glasses and dusters— articles for which a monkey 
can have Irat little use. The hulk of the company trooped 
' into the gardens of the town, where the proprietors took 
measures of tlieir own against the invasion. 

‘‘ An amusing case of monkey plunder,” says the same 
wj-iter, “ occurred some years ago at Simla. The chief 
confectioner of the place had prepared a magnificeni 
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u'e(l(Jiiio--cake (coveretl over with sagar;> which was saiely 
put hy ill a room tliat, like most Simla rooms, looked oa 
the steep hillside. It is of little use, howevei*, locking a 
ihxa* wlien tlie window is left open. So Avhen tliev <‘amf^ 
to fetch the cake, the last 23iece of it was being handiMl out 
of the window by a chain of monkeys who had whiten- 
ed the hillside with its fragments. A theft of tliis kind is 
mainly inischievous, for the wild monkey dislikes food 
mixed with butter, iior does he greatly care for sngar. 
Ihe creature has a passion for p)icking things to jileces, 
A flower or a fragile toy will amuse a monkey for a long 
time. If a bird falls into its hands it will not be released 
till it is jiliicked of every feather. If the bird resents tlio 
j)roeess, the monkey with an unconcerned air rulis its 
head \dgorously on the ground. It is often, said tliat tlie 
monkey kills snakes by grinding the head on a sTone, 
occasionally spitting on it, nor is the feat incredible t<i one 
who has observed the constant habit of rubbing things <m 
the ground and holding them up for inspection.” 

“Al Masudi, who compiled his Arabic encyclopaedia in 
the tenth century, wrote that most Chinese and Hindu 
kings keep wise but dumb monkeys as tasters for thei}- 
talfles, relying implicitly on their judgment of what is 
poisoned and what is wholesome. I was told of a cultivaPn* 
in the hills whose crop and garden were so seriously inju]*ed 
that he determined to get rid of his enemies. So he daily 
set out platters of boiled rice which they greedily ate. 

hen they had learned the habit of coming in ci-owds, lie 
one day set out rice poisoned with a tasteless drug. ' He 
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]>eard a A'veat cliatter and whining round his trcacheixnis 
platters, 'and saw a council sitting roiuul the uutasted food 
in earnest debate. ' Presently .they rose and scampered 
awav, l)ut soon returned, eacli i)earing tudgs and leaves 
of a'plant which instinct had taught them was an antidote 
to the poison. With these they stirred and mixed the 
vice, which they afterwards ate with their usual relish, 
returning the next morning for more, alisolntely unharmed ! 

“ The inaliility of the monkey to make for itseh a shel- 
tei- against the 'heavy rains of the country is noted in 
proverbs. It is really curious that troops of monkeys will 
sit shivering for hours in driving storms within a few 
yards of covered spaces, which seem as if specially pro- 
vider! for their shelter and comfort.” 

“ ilonkey mothers are tender to their little ones, with 
a care that endears them to the chihl-loving Oriental. Tlie 
))al)ies are quaint little mites with the lirown hair that 
afterwards stands up crest-wise, parted in the middle of 
their brows ; their wistful faces are full of wrinkles, and 
their mild hazel eyes have a quick-glancing timidity, that 
well suits their pathetic, lost, kitten like cry. Yet- even 
in the forest there are frisky matrons. 1 Itave seen a 
mother monkey, disturlied in her gambols -on tlie ground 
hy the whining of a t'iny haby left lialf-way up an adjacent 
tree, suddenly lireak off, and hastily climhiiig up tlie 
tree, snatcli up the hairy, hurry to the ‘very topmost hraiioli, 
where siie plumped it down as who should say, ‘ Tiresome 
little wretch ! ’ and then come down to resume her play. 
T'he people say that when monkey babies die the mothers 


(li'teu go mad, and that in the excess of their affection they 
occasionally squeeze their offspring to death. Tt is a1 least 
certain tliat a motlier monkey ndll carry with her for 
"weeks tlie dried and dead hody of her little one, nursing 
and petting it as if itwvere alive.” 

The monkey having been hut little known in Europe 
until recent times, it is not surprising that he should not 
hold such an important place in the folklore of the West 
tis in that, of India. Ihere are only t\vo or three I’eferences 
to this animal in the fables so-called of .Esop, hut in the 
follo\v'ing story the traditional cunning of the monkey is 
sufficiently exhibited : “ Two cats having stolen some 

clieese, could not agree about dividing tire prize. In ordei' 
therefore, to settle the dispute, they consented to ipfer the 
matter to a monkey. The proposed arbitrator very readily 
* accepted the office, and producing a balance, put a part 
into each scale. ‘Let me see,’ said he, ‘ ay— this lump 
outweighs the other ’ ; and immediately bit off a consider- 
able piece inorderto reduce it, as he observed, to an 
eqrdlihrinm.^ The opposite scale was now become the 
heaviest, -which afforded our conscientious judge an addi- 
tional reason fora second mouthful. ‘ Hold, hold,’ said 
the tr\o cats, "vvho liegan to ].)e alarmed foi* the event, ‘ give 
us OUI’ respective shares and ive, shall be satisfied.’ If you 
are satisfied, returned the monkey, ‘justice is not ; a cause 
of this intricate nature ishy no means so 'soon determined.’ 
Upon which he continued to nibble first one piece then 
another, till the poor cixts, seeing their cheese gradually 
dimiuisJiing, entreated him to give himself no further 
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irnulile, ln.ll to deliver to them wliat remained. ^ ‘ Not so 
Fust, T }»eseftcli ve, friends,’ replied the monkey ; ‘ we owe 
just’iee to ourselves as well as to yon. What remains is <lue 
'tu m(> in rio-ht of my c^ffice.’ Upon which he cranuned the 
„,-hole into his month, and with great gravity dismissed 
tlie coort.” 


UWE’S RINtt. (A Rvble.) 

During the reign of the famons Ormsns, king of lAdia 
ill ancient times, there lived in that country a youtlr named 
t'allimachns, who was descended from the old line of kings, 
hnt had lieeome so reduced tliat he was obliged to 
follow the calling of a shepherd. Due day, as he was 
watcldng his Hock on the side of a moimtain, he sat down 
under a tree to brood over his misfortunes, and while seated 
there he suddenly noticed a narrow opening among the 
rocks. Curiosity led him to enter it, and he lonnd himself 
in a large aiid deep cavern. At first he could see nothing, 
hut as his eyes became accustomed to the dimness he 
peifeived before him a golden nrn on which these words 
were inscrilied : “ Were thou shalt find the ring of (.lyges. 
Mortal, ^vhoever thou art, for whom the gods intend so 
great a iteuefit, show them that tlion art not ungrateful, 
and keep thyself from envwing the good of any other man. 

Callimachus opens the nrn, finds the ring inside it, and 
in his jov leaves the nrn, poor though he was and though 
it was 'of great value. He hastens from the cave to 1 ry the 
virtues of the ring of which he had so often heard in his 
infancy. He beholds from afar king Crnesns repairing 
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from Sa,r(iis to a deligJitfiil couutrv-house Avliich ]>os- 
sessed on the banks of the rh-er Pactolus, Ide draws neai- 
to some slaves who preceded the royal car in order to scatter 
perfumes on the road by which the kiiigmvas about to pass. 
He mingles with them after turning round the ring on Ids 
finger, for such was its magical ^Droperty, and he finds that 
no one can X->ei^*oeive him. He makes a noise as he goes 
along, he even utters some words. All listen, and all express 
theiidastonishment at hearing a Amice and seeing no one. 
They exclaim to one another: “Are we dreaming, or what ? 
Did you not tliink that you heard some one speaking? ” Cal- 
limachus, delighted AAoth this success, leaves the slaves and 
approaches the king. He goes up to him Avithout l)eingdis- 
coAV'red, and mounts his chariot, which was all of silver, 
adorned with Avoiidi*ous devices. The queen Avas seated by 
hei’ husband’s side, and they Avere discussing some great state 
secrets, such as Crmsus confided to none hut her. Callima- 
chus remained listening to them theAvhole Avay. They arrived 
at the mansion, tlie Avails of Avhich Avere of jasper, the roof 
of copper shining like gold, the beds and other furniture of 
silver and richly ornamented with diamonds and precious 
stones, and the vessels with Avhich the king was served Avere 
entirely of gold. When he took his walks in the gardens, the 
gardeners contrived to present to view each day, as an agree- 
able surprise, all kinds of ncAv and freshly arranged floAvers ; 
Avith the help of great machines, they Avere able to trails-. 
port rapidly whole trees with their roots from place to 
]:)lace, so that every morning the king on rising beheld his 
gardens entirely reneAved. One day there would appear 


groves of olives, myrtles, oranges ami c-itrons. The next 
(lay Avonld display to view a girissy wilderness shaded with 
pines, oaks, and larches which appeared to he as ancient 
as the earth. Yet again he would gaze out. on flowery 
lawns, enamelled with violets, among whieli hahhled a 
multitude (h nmning brooks, and on their hanks hung 
willows of fresli verdure, or lofty poplars seemed aspiring 
to the clouds, and fragrant shrubs and herlis eo-vered the 
gimtnd in j'ich and delightful disorder. Then all at once 
the following day would reveal a total change of scene ; all 
the rushing streams would have disappeared, to he replaced 
hy a b]-oad and stately river filled witli pure and pellucid 
Avater— the river Pactolus. On its bosom were seen plea- 
sure boats propelled by rowers clad in rich silks and golden 
embroidery'. The benches on which they sat were of iA-ory, 
the oars of ebony, the prows of silver, the cordage of silk, 
the sails of purple, and the body of the vessels composed (ji' 
fragrant Avood like cedar. All the rigging Avas pleated Avith 
garlands, and the sailors Avere crowiul Avith chaplets of 
lioAvers. CrcBsus had lions, tigers, and leopards, completely 
tamed, attached to tortoise-shell cars, and guided with 
bridles of gold , and silken reins. These served to coin-ey 
the king and his court in hot summer days wlien the.y 
Avandered along the pathspf a Avide forest under imp(me- 
tralfle houghs Avhich made a cool and delicioms sliade even 
at noon-day. From time to time new games and exercises 
AA-ere invented to develope the address and vigour of the 
youthful courtiers, and Croesus aAvarded to the victor in 
each fresh contest some costly prize. 1flms the days Hew 
hy on wings of continnal joy and pleasure. 
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L'alljiiiiicljus resolved to surprise all tlie l-ydians by 
uieaus of his i-ing. Several youths of the noblest families 
«-ere running a chariotrace before theking, who had alighted 
from his chariot to witness the contest. At the moment 
wlieii all the competitors had finished their course and 
Crcfisus ^vas deciding to whom the prize should be awarded, 
Callimachus mounted the royal chariot. Remaining invisi- 
ble the while, he whipped up the lions and the chariot flew 
Wrd. One would have thought that it was the car of 
Aohilles drawn by immortal coursers, or even that of Phoebus 
limiself, when, having traversed the immense vault of the 
heavens, he plunges liis fiery steeds in the western wave 
At first tliey supposed that the lions had escaped, and were 
running away, but soon they perceived that they were 
guided ivith skill- and .dexterity, though the car appeared 
eiiipij. All stood transfixed with astonishment. Havino- 
Jeaten all the other competitors in the chariot race, tire 
unseen charioteer advanced and took away the prize, amid 
general amazement. Some thought it was a deity who was 
.lestmgwith mortals; others believed that it was a man 
iicimec Orodes, a Persian magician, reputed to have the 
power of calling up shades from the infernal regions, able 
also to visit the minds of his enemies with madness and 
to cause eclipses of the moon, tempests, and earthquakes. 
Umsus believing that Orodes had driven the chariot had 
hmi summoned to . his presence. The messengers Found 
huiMvitli serpents entwind about him engaged in invoking 
the nilernal deities, and at the sight of him thus occupied 
tiiey v-ere convinced that he's and no other, was the invisible 
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(.iiKiueror iu tlie race. He assured tlieiu to tlie coutrury, 
l.ut the king was incredulons. Now Callimachus was tlie 
eiienn- of ( )rodes, hecause the latter had foretold that tins 
voimA- intui would one clay bring great disaster on Grrc- 
Hns and cause the entire ruin of his kingdom, _and 

this prediction had led Croesus to keep Callnnaclms m a 

tant desert and in a state of the most abject poverty. 
Oalliiriaoluis iioay saw an opportunity ot avenging liimsel 
nd was well satisfied to see the embarrasment of hisdoe. 
(hmsns, though he urged Orodes, could not induce him to 
confess that it was»he who had contended for the prize but 
the king tbreatened to pimisli biin, his fiiends 

counselled him to own the deed and gain some advantage 

from it. Having at last complied with their adc ice,^ le 
became blinded liy vanity, and began to boast of naving ^ 
nerfonned that Avonderful feat by dint of his enchantinen s. 
But, even while he talked, lie n^is amazed to see the same- 
chariot again set off guided by an invisible driver, y 1 he 
also lieard a voice saying in his ear, ‘‘ Orodes, moc vs 
-e ; he boasts of rvliat he has not done.” The king, ■ 
enraged^ commanded that the wretched man should be- 
loaded cvitli irons and cast into a deep dungeon.. 

Callimachus, having tasted the pleasure of satisfying 
his passions ivith the help of the ring, little by little parted 

with the virtuous feelings Avhich had animated him m his 

of solitude and misfortune. He was even tempted to 
apartment of the king and slay him in- his bed ; 
does not all at once become a great criminal ; 

flppd so cliirlv, BiXid 
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was niial)}e \u harden liis heart to the point of oxeeiitino' 
it. He set out, liowever, to the court of Cyrus in Persia, 
and disc]<')sed to him the st.|ite secrets which he had learnt, 
and in particniar the design of tile ' Lydians to make a 
league against the Persians with the Greek colonies aiid 
the entire coast of Asia Minor; at the same time lie un- 
^ folded to Cyi*ns the preparations made by Cra^sus and tlie 
best way of circumventing them. Soon aftei* tliat, Cyjiis 
set out from the ])anks of the Tigris, where he was en- 
camped witli a vast army, and marched as fai* as the ri\’er 
Halys, vdiere (.'rcesus encountered him with troops more 
I remarkalde for splendour than for courage. The Lydians 
i lived so luxuriously that they feared nothing so much as 
death. Tlieir apparel, ricli. wdth gold, was more like tliat 
of vain women than of man; even their arms were adorned 
witli gold ; tliey were followed by inniimerable magnificent 
' chariots, aii<l tlieii- tents were replete with every luxury, 

i; Th.e effeminacy of their armx’^ boded ill for their suc'cess, 

tliougli tiie Lydians were for more numerous than the 
Persians, ddie hitter, on the contrary, at that period were 
I distinguislied chiefly liy their poverty and courage. They 

) - .^vere lightly clothed, lived abstemiously, Hrank notliing 

I hut v'ater, slept on the bare ground, and constantly exer- 
(dsed tlieir bodies to harden them by toil. Their ornaineiits 
I were only of iron, and they were burdened with little save 

I their lances, javelins and swords. They had nothing but 

; coiitemiit for enemies so drowned in luxury. The liattle 

' hardly deserved the name -the Lydians could not stand 

I the first slioek ; they tumbled one , oxer the other, while 

I the Pei'sians had nothing to do but slay them ' like sheep. 
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t’l-d'sus having? fled to Sardis, (.’ynis pursued hhu witlioiit 
a luonieut’s delay, and besieged him in his capital. After 
a long siege Croes.us surrendered, was taken and h'd out 
to die, when, according to the well-known story, he was 
heard in his extremity to pronounce the name ol Solon, 
:and Cyrus, disiring to know the reason of his doing so, 
learnt'that Crmsus was mourning ids ill fate m. nut hav- 
ing credited the wise connsel of the Greek,^ that no mail 
should count himself happy till liis death.' Cyrus, tonchec 
•at his words, granted Ciwsiis his lile. 

Callimachus now began to grow weary of his good For- 
tune. ('vrnshad appointed him one of his satraps, or 
o'cvernors of provinces, and l.ad Itestowed great wealth on 
'him Another man would l.ave been .-onteut hut the 
Lvdian with his ring still aspired to mount higher He 
n.hluot hear to see himself in ’ a subordinate condition, 
„1 made up his mind to kill Cyrus, who l.ad heaped so 
nnuiv Favours on liim. At times he felt remorse at liaMug 
c.ansed the overthrow of Crcesns, and had heemsemed with 
at the sight of tlie king being led to execution. He 
Id no longer remain happily in a country wheie he had 
sedsomuch evil, and where hewasnnahle to satiate 
his i-estless amliition. He set out m tind some distant 
kingdom, t, -a versed vast regions, experienced everywhere 
the mac^ical effect of his ring, raised and threw down 
and realms, amassed great riches and lionours, Imt 
always remained restless and dissatislied. 1 hs talisman 
m-ocnred him everything, except peace ami happiness. 
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aii<l is iiulepeiKlent of ali those outward advantages oir 
wl)icli ^ve put sucdi value, and that whefi a in loses iiiiio- 
cenoe, simplicity, conscience and gn()d\vill, (vdiic arc the 
true roots of lia])piiiess), die heeomes the of vexation, 
shame, and remorse, in spite of all his ill-gotten wealth. 

' {Fr(>m the Fven 

KIXDXESS TO ANIMALS. ' 

In past time, man’s unkindness to man has not been 
more cuinspicuous than his unkindness to the ‘Mower” 
animals. In most parts of the earth those have (‘onstantly 
been sufferers from ids rude impulses and recklessness. 
Even where tliere has ])een a hesitation in actually taking 
the lives of animals, from religious considerations, there 
has yet l)een great neglect, and negative if not positive 
cruelty, shown to our dumb felloAv-creatures. The conse- 
Cj lienee is that most animals have acquired, from the effect 
of habit transmitted through generations, a fear and hatred 
of man, wliicli we ought to feel humiliated in contemplating, 
and which is in itself a loss to us, since there is a great 
pleasure to be derived from the kindly companionship of 
animals , and of this /we are deprived, excejit when we taked^ 
pains witli some special creature. It is by many thought 
probable that, from the dragooning system which we 
pursue to^vards animals, we have never yet realized one- 
lialf of the benefits wliich the domestic races are calculated 
t.o confer upon us. Take the horse alone for example, and 
hear what a (-ontemporary wilter has said about him. “ In 
Itui-o])e, tlie sagacious powers of this noble animal are most 



iliiperlectiy aemoped. in ruci, nui \\ ni>> up- 

ward beauty and his pampered form, he exists tliere in a 
stale of de,i>‘radation ; lor lie is generally inider the power 
,and in the company of beings ol! a I o^v grade, often ignuraait, 
iirntal, captacious, and crnel. Some are well-led, it is true, 
and duly exercised —and iiappy theii- late : tiie rest are 
.abused with a crnelty that has bet'ome proverbial. Xow, 
what knowledge can a horse acquire under siudi treatment ? 
How is lie t(.) display, to exercise, to inc*rease the powers 
[)estowe<l on him by nature? From wlnun is lie to learn? 
Being gregarious by nature, he is yet secluded from Ins 
■own species ; he is separated, except for a sliort time, fr<im 
liis master, ^vho attends only to his animal wants : when 
not employed about a heavy, cumbersome machine, “ drag- 
ging his (lull companion to and fro,” he is shut up within 
the walls of a stable. But this lieautifiil creature, we repeat, 
is existing all this time in a degraded state ; or, as the 
newspapers call it, in a false position. Who does not know 
how soon the horse ^vill meet every advance of kindness 
and attention yon make to him, how grateful he will be, 
how studious of y(3nr will, how anxious to understand you, 
how happy to please and satisfy yon ! AVe have possessed 
two horses at different times, which, with only the treatment 
that they would experience fr< 3 m a master fond of the 
animals under his protection, would follow us with tlie 
attention of dogs ; sometimes st(3pping to graze on the 
banks (3f the road till we had advanced many hund]*ed 
yards, and then, of their own accord, and apparently witli 
delight, canter forward and rejoin ns. In fact, they wei’e 
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oviitle, iiiteliigent aiid pleasing coBipaiiionw ; and this was 
|,)r( )( luced ratlier bj total abstinence from harsh trea.tnieiit, 
tluui i]-om any positive solicitation or great attention on 
our parts.'’ The writer proceeds to remark the great 
gentleness, sagacity, and serviceableness which mark the 
horse in the East, particnlarly in Arabia, and which cpiaii- 
ties seem to depend entirely on the better treatment which- 
the horse there receives. The Arab makes his horse a 
d(jiuestic comjD anion. He sleeps in the same tent with the 
family. Children re|)ose upon his neck, and hug and kiss 
him. without the least danger. He steps amongst their 
sleeping forms by night, without ever injuring them. When 
his master mounts him, he manifests the greatest pleasure ; 
and if lie try any chance falls oh, he instantly stands still 
till he is again mounted. He has even been known to pick 
up his "u ounded master and cany him in his teeth to 
a place of safety. Unquestionably these beautiful traits 
of character have been developed in the animal by a proper 
course of treatment. The same law holds good here as 
amongst men. Treat these in a rational, humane, and con- 
tiding manner, and you bring forth their best natural, 
qualities ; but, on the contrary, visit tliein with oppres- 
sion and cruelty, and you either harden and stupefy them, 
or rouse them to the manifestation of wnatliful feelings, 
which may prove extremely uncomfortahle to yourself. 
It is probable, then, that, from the way in which we use 
most animals, we never have experienced nearly so much 
advantage from their subserviency as we might have done. 


COWPER’S TAME HARES. 

I'll the year 1774, Reing ranch inflispof^ed hoth iu body 
aiidnnnd, incapahle of diverting myself eitliei* with com- 
pany or hooks, and yet in a condition that made some 
divei'sion necessary, I Avas gdad of anytning tliat won^ld 
engage ray attention, without fatiguing it. ilie childieii 
of a iieigdibonr of mine had a leveret given (hem for a 
plaything"; it Avas at that time ahout three in (rat hs oh h Un- 
derstanding lietter how to tease the poor creatui’e tlniii to 
feed it, and soon hecoining Aveary of their charge, they 
j*eoidily consented that their father, who saA\ it pining and 
groAAniig leaner eA^eiy day, should offer it to ray acceptance. 
I was willing enough to take the prisoner under my pro- 
tection, pereeiAung that, in the management of such an 
animal, and in the attempt to tame it, I should iiiid just 
that sort of employment AAdilch my case recpiired. It Avas 
soon known among the neighhoui's that 1 aa^is pleased AAdth 
the present, and the consequence AA'^as that in a short time 
I had as many leA^erets offered me as Avould have stocked a 
paddock. I undertook the care of three, which it is neces- 
sary that I should here distinguish hy the names I gave 
them— Puss, Tiney, and Bess, is otAvith standing the two- 
feminine appellatives, f must inform you, lluit they AA'ore all 
males. Immediately commencing carpenter, I huilt them 
houses to sleep in ; each had u separate apai'tinent. In the 
day-time they had the range of a hall, and at night retired 
each to his own bed, neA^er intruding into that of aiiotliei*. 

Puss greAV presently familiar, would leap into my lap, 
raise himself upon his hinder feet, and liite the hair from 
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my teiui:)Ies. He would suffer me to take liiin up, ivnd 
cany him al)ont in my arms, and lias more than once 
fallen fast asleep on my knee. He was ill tliree days, 
during which T nursed him, kept him apart from his fel- 
lows, that they might not molest him, (for, like maiiy 
other wild animals, they persecute one of their own species 
that is sick), and by constant care, and trying him with a 
variety of herbs, restored him to perfect health. No crea- 
ture could he more grateful than my patient after his 
recovery : a sentiment which he most significantly exj^ress- 
ed by licking my hand, first the back of it, then the palm, 
then every finger separately, then between all the fingers, 
as if anxious to leave no part of it unsaluted ; a ceremony 
which he never performed hut once again upon a simihir 
occasion. Finding him extremely tractable, 1 made it 
my eristom to carry him always after breakfast into the 
garden, where he hid himself generally under the leaves 
of the cncnnil.)er vine, sleeping or chewfiiig the cud till 
evening ; in the leaves also of that vine he found a favour- 
ite repast. I had not long habituated him to this taste of 
liberty, before he began to be impatient for the return of 
the time when he might enjoy it. He would invite me to the 
garden hy drumming upon my knee, and l)}ya look of such 
expression, as it xvas not possible to misinterpret. If this 
rhetoric did not immediately succeed, he w'ould take the 
skirt of my coat between his teeth, and pull it with all his 
force. Thus Puss might be said to be perfectly tamed, the 
shyness of his nature was done away, and on the whole 
it was visible by many symptoms, which I have not room 
^ ■■ R— 10 
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to enumerate, tliat lie was hai^pier in human society than 
when shut hp with his natural c^oinpanions. 

Xot so Tiney ; upon him the kindest treatment had not 
the least effect. He, too, was sick, and in liis sickness had 
an equal share of my attention ; l^ut if after his recovery 
I took the liberty to stroke liim, he tvonld grant, strike 
wdth liis fore-feet, spring forward, and bite. He tvas, how- 
evei*, veJT entertaining in his way ; even his surliness ^vas 
matter of mirth, and in his ];)lay he preserved such an aii- 
of gravity, and performed his feats with such solemnity of 
manner, that in him too T liad an agreeable companion. 

Bess, who died soon after he was full grown, and whose 
death was occasioned by his being turned into his l.iox, 
wdiich had been washed, while it wms yet damp, was a hai*e 
of great humour and drollery. Puss was tamed by gentle 
usage : Tiney was not to be tamed at all : and Bess had a 
courage and confidence that made him tame from .the be- 
ginning. I always admitted them into the parlour after 
supper, when, the carpet affording their feet a firm hold, 
they would frisk and bound, and play a tlujusand gambols, 
in which Bess, being remarkably strong and fearless, was 
always superior to the rest, and himself the Vestris f)f the 
party. One evening the cat, being in the room, had the 
hardiness to pat Bess upon the cheek, an indignity wJiich 
he resented by drumming upon her back with smdi violence 
that the cat was happy to escape from under his ])aws, and 
hide herself. . v 

I describe these animals as having eacii a character of 
his own. Such they were in fact, and their countenances 
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wci-e so expressive of thut character, tliat, Avlien [looked on- 
ly oh th(.i face of either, I innnediately knew which it was. 
It is said that a shepherd, however uunierons his Hook, 
soon becomes so familiar with their features, that he can, 
l)y that indication only, distinguish each from all the rest.; 
and yet, to a commdn observer, the difference is hardly 
perceptible. 1 doubt not that the same • descrimination in 
the cast of ' countenances • would be discoverable in hares, 
and am persuaded that among a thousand of them no two 
could be found exactly similar; a circumstance little sus- 
pected liy tliose who have not had an opportunity to observe 
it. These creatures have a singular sagacity in discovering 
the minutest alteration there is made in the place to which 
they are accustomed, and instantly apply their nose to the 
examination of a new object. A small hole being burned 
in the carpet, it was mended with a patch, and that patch 
in a moment underwent the closest scrutiny. They seem, 
too, to be very much directed' by the smell in the choice of 
their favourites ; to some persons, though' they saw' them 
daily, they could never be reconciled, and would even 
scream when they' attempted to touch thein , but a iniliei 
coming in engaged their affections at once, his powdered 
coat had- charms that were irresistible. It is no wonder 
that my intimate acquaintance wuth these specimens of the 
kind has taught me to hold the sportsman’s aninsement in 
abhorrence ; he little knows what amiahle creatures he 
persecutes, of what gratitude they are capable, how cheer- 
ful they are in their spirits, wdiat enjoyment they have of 
life, and that, imirre'ssed as they seem with a peculiar dread 


I 
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of man, it is only hecanse man gives them ])ecmliar cause 
for it.' ■■■ 

That r may not he tedious, I will just give a short sum- 
mary of those articles of diet that suit them best. I take 
it to he a general opinion that they graze, but it is an 
erroneous one ; at least grass is not their staple ; they seem 
rather to use it medicinally, soon quitting it for leaves of 
almost any kind. Sowthistle, dandelion, and lettuce, are 
their favourite vegetables, especially the last. I discovered, 
])y accident, that fine white sand is in great estimation 
with them ; I suppose as a digestive. It hapi^ened that 
I was cleaning a birdcage when the liares were with me ;■ 
I placed a pot filled with such sand upon the floor, which 
being at once directed to by a sirong instinct, they devour- 
ed voraciously ; since that time I have generally taken ea]*e 
to see them well supplied with it. They account green 
corn a delicacy, both blade and stalk, l)ut the ear they 
seldom eat ; straw of any kind, especially wheat-straw, is 
another of their dainties ; they will feed greedily upon oats, 
])ut if fnrnished with clean straw, never want them. It 
serves them also for a hed, and'if shaken up daily, will be 
kept sweet and dry for a considerable time. They do not, 
indeed, require aromatic herbs, but will eat a small quan- 
tity of them with great relish, and are particularly fond of 
the plant called musk ; they seem to reseml)le sheep in 
this, that if their pasture be too succulent, they are \’erv 
subject to the rot -to prevent which, I always made l)read 
their principal nourishment, and filling a pan with it cut in- 
to siTiall squares, placed it every evening in their chambers, 
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for they feed odIv at evening and in the night, during* 
tliB wintej-, when vegetables were not to be got, I mingled 
i tliis mess of bread with shreds of carrot, adding to it the 

I .rind of ax)ples cut extremely thin ; for though they are fond 

: of tlie paring, the apple itself disgusts them. These, 

; h(.)wever, not l)eing a siiffieient substitute for the juice of 

summer herbs, they must at this time be supplied with 
! water ; l)ut so phn^ed that they cannot overset it in their beds. 

I must not omit, that' occasionally they are much pleased 
. with twigs of hawthorn, and of the common brier, eating 

i • even the very wood when it is of considerable thickness. 

Bess, I have said, died young; Tiney lived to be nine 
; years old, and died at last, I have reason to think, of some 

hurt in his loins, by a fall ; Puss is still living, and has just 
! completed his tenth yeai*, discovering no signs of decay, nor 

I even of age, except that he has grown more discreet and less 

t frolicsome than he was. I cannot conclude without observing 

I that I have lately introduced a dog to his acquaintance, a 

! spaniel, that had never seen a hare, to a hare that had 

never seen a spaniel. I did it with great caution, but there 
was no real need for it. Puss showed no sigh of fear, Mar- 
quis the least symptom of hostility. There is therefore, 

« it should seem, no natural antipathy between dog and 

; hare, hut the pursuit of the one occasions the flight of 

the other, and the dog pursues because he is trained to it. 

; They eat bread at the same time out of the same hand, 

i and are in all respects sociable and friendly. 

I' ' ' ' 

' . I should not do complete justice to, my subject did 1 

' not add, that they have no ill scent belonging to them, 

I 
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Ihat they are iiidefatigahly nice in keeping themselves 
clean, for which purpose nature has furnished them with 
a ])rush under each foot ; and that they are never infested 
by any vermin. 

(Memorandum found among Cowi)er’s papers.) ' 

Tne^daij March 9 , 1780 . 

This day died poor Puss, aged eleven years eleven 
months. He died !)etween twelve and one at noon, of mere 
old age, and apparently without pain. 

(William (hnrper.) 


EPITAPH ON A HARE. 

Here lies, whom licmnd did ne’er pursue, 
Nor swifter greyhoTind follow ; 

AVhose foot ne’er tainted morning dew, 
Nor ear heard huntsman’s halloo ; 

' ' " ■ ■ ■' 2 . 

Old Tiney, surliest of his kind, 

Who, nursed with tender care, 

And to domestic hounds confined, 

AAas still a wdld Jack hare. 

3 . " , 

Though duly from my hand he took 
His pittance every night, 

He did it with a jealous look, 

And, when he could, would bite. 








10 . 

Blit now l)eneath his waliuit shade 
He finds his long last home, 

And waits, in snug concealment laid, 
Till gentler Puss shall come. 

11 . 

He, still more aged, feels the shocks 
From wdiich no care can save ; 

And, partner once of Tiney’s hox, 
]\]ust soon partake his grave. 

(Gowper.) 


CRICKET. 

Cricket is at once a game of bodily skill and mental 
calculation, and requires for its successful cultivation the 
union of great physical activity and courage, with consi- 
derable powers of mind and self-control, especially in some 
of the more difficult departments, such as bowling and 
wicket-keeping. Until the last hundred years, the game 
was rarely played even in England, the coiintiy of its 
origin ; but there is plenty of evidence as to its existence 
as a game in the sixteenth century, and probably earliei- 
even than that. But it is chiefly in modern times that 
cricket has become popular with all classes, and tliat it has 
taken the position it now enjoys, as the leading national 
game played out of doors. There are several peculiarities 
in which cricket stands unrivalled at present, and wliicd) 
we trust may long be preserved to it. These are : first, 
its uniting all classes ; for the peer and the peasant are 
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constantly seen in tlie same eleven ; and, in a comity inateli 
theliest men will be selected, let tlieir position in society 
be 'wliat it may ; secondly, tlie general absence of gambling ; 
for, tbougli l^etting cannot be entirely prevented, it is less 
associated witli cricket than with any other sport of the 
same degree of popularity ; thirdly, its healthful tendency ", 
and fourthly, the absence of, intemperance as an adjunct. 
It is now the favouritei game of town and country alike. 
The season lasts from spring to late autumn, for it is a 
game which requires a dry sod, as well as freedom from 
any present fall of rain -hence the cricketer has often to 
exercise much patience regarding the weather, especially 
in the uncertain English climate. 

The game is played upon a level piece of turf, generally 
about one or two acres in extent. In a full game of cricket,, 
there are eleven players on each side, with two umpires 
and t^vo scorers. Although an ordinary game is nsually 
played with eleven on each side, there is no restriction as 
to numbers ; the parties .jnay stipulate tor eleven against 
twenty-two, twelve against twenty, etc. When a -ganie is 
about to be played, the wickets, or stumps, are placed 
opposite to each other, three on either side, at a distance 
of twenty-two yards. Each wicket is 27 inches in height 
above ground, and the three are connected at the toj) by two 
loose bails, four inches long each. Two lines are then 
drawn np>on the grass at either end. The first is in a line 
with the stumps, and is called the “ bowling-crease ” ; 
the other is parallel, four feet in front of the ^Yicket, and 
is called the popping crease.” .Having chosen sides and 
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tossed for innings, the players on the side ndiidi is out 
take their places. The l)o\vler places himself heliind tlie 
wicket from which he intends to howl, and the wicket 
keeper directly behind the wicket opposite to him. ddie 
rest of the men on the outside are called fielders, and take 
up various positions, each of which has; its recognised 
name. Two batsmen take up their posts before the wickets, 
and the bowler delivers the ball towards the opposite bats- 
man, his object being either to hit the wickets or to bowl it 
ill such a way that the batsman may pla'y a catch. In either 
of these cases the striker is out. But if the batsman can 
hit away the ball to such a distance that he is able 'to ex- 
change places with the opposite batsman, he scores one 
run to his side. Every time an exchange of places safely 
occurs, a run is scored to the side which has the innings. 
The delivery of every four (or six) balls constitutes ■ an 
“ over,” when the bowling is transfered to the opposite 
wicket, and all the fielders change their positions according- 
ly. When a batsman is put out, another of the players 
on his side takes his place, and so on, till all the players but 
one are put out, when those who have had their “innings” 
field out, and those who have lieen fielding out take their 
innings. Each side lias two innings, and tlie party that 
makes the largest score wins the game. 

vSoine English counties have especial reputation for 
cricket, and in their county clubs are included the finest 
amaterir and professional .players. Xearly eveiy town, 
village, and school possesses its cricket-grounfl ; and 
cricketers are to be found in all classes of the community. 
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Xo same, tends more to the development ol' lunsevdiu- 
streiii^th and activity, while its social character makes it 
his-hly beneficial. The JIarylehone chib is the reco«iiised 
head ami chief authority of the English clubs. Mithin 
recent years English cricketers have visited Australia, Xew 
Zealand, and America, and, in return, Australian elevens, 
of great profieienc,y, have played in Britain. 1 he game 
has been adopted to a large extent in India, especially by 
schools and colleges, and the name of Ranjit Singhji is 
famous in the annals of cricket, as one of the best playeis 
of modern times. 


MAXIMS. 

fiAvim the Buddfeist Sefipbar't’.s.j 

1. Never in this world does hatred Cease by hatred ; 
Hatred ceases by love, this is alway's its nature. 

2. As rain lireaks in upon an ill-thatched hut, 

So passion breaks in upon an untrained mind. 

3. Folknv not after vanity, nor ' familiarity ^ with the 

delight of lust. 

For the earnest and the thoughtful obtain ample joy. 

4. Not where others fail, or do, or leave undone ; 

The wise should notice what himself has done or 
left undone. 

5. How vain the pleasures of the crowd. 

And fleeting as a transient cloud ! 

Bnt wise men seek though storm and stress 
To keep the gift of earnestness. 



The wise appear ’mid coiiunon men 
As those who look with earnest gaze 
( )n noble forms from other’s ken 
Concealed by thoughtless folly’s haze ; 

As those who watch ’midst those who sleep, 
And win ere others IiaA^e begun. 

So they their treasure safely keep ; 

So they their endless progress run. 

The seeds which by one evil will 
Ai*e sowji from day to day, 

Will work more wild and hopeless ill 
Tiian battle’s full array. 

How lives the wise ? How doth he use 
The gifts and sweetness of the world ? 

E’cu as the bee that takes the dews 
Of nectar in the flow’ret furled, 

Yet mars nor form nor scent nor worth — 

So dwells the wise upon the earth. 

He who can hold liis T‘ising wrath in ch.ec*k, 
As the bold charioteer his steed restrains, 

Is the skilled driver, and I little reck 
Of those who cannot ; they but hold tlie reins 
Let men be what they may — 

Envious, vile, unfeeling, passionate — 
Whate’er they do or say, 

It must not move my spirit’s noble state ; 

Mine be the jewel’s thought, 

I am an emerald, and must abide 
Pure and unstained by ought, 

And keep my colour bright whate’er betide.” 
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11. Ijike a l)6MiutifTil flower, full of: (-(jI our, without soeiit. 
The fine words of liiin who does not aet aec'ordinoly 

are fi-uitless. 

12. like a beautiful flower, full of colour, and full of 

scent, 

The fine words c>f him who acts accordingly are 
full of fruit. 

13. As long as the sin bears no fruit. 

The fool he thinks it honey ;• 

But when the sin ripens, 

Then indeed he goes down in sorrow. 

14. [jet no man think lightly of sin, saying in liis. 

heart “ It cannot overtake me.” 

15. As the walerpot fills by even drops of water falling,, 
The fool gets full of sin, ever gathering little by 

little. 

K). Let a man make himself what he preaches to 
others ; 

The well subdued may subdue others ; oneself 
indeed is hard to tame. 

17. He who formerly was heedless, and afterwards be- 
came earnest, 

Lights up this world, like the moon escaped from a 
cloud. 

l(S. Let a man overcome anger by kindness, evil l)y 
.■.good'; 

Let him conquer the stingy hy a gift, the llar‘l;)y 
truth. 


I 


I 




PEART. FISHERIES. 

Pearls seem to liave l)een considered as an article of 
value from tlie very earliest periods. They were always 
much, prized in the East, and tlie Romans also, at the 
period of their greatest glory and luxury, esteemed them 
highly, more highly indeed than any other commodity. 
The celebrated Cleopatra, wisliing, it is said, to expend a 
larger sum in one feast than Mark Antony had done in 
his most sumptuous repasts, in procuring which he had 
lavished all the riches of the East, took a lai-ge pearl ft'om 
her ear, and tin-owing it into a cup of vinegar, swallowed 
it— the eccentric draught costing about ,£8l),0l):). 

The grand sources from which these early uatioiis j)ro- 
oured their supplies were, accordiug to Pliny and other au- 
thors, from the Persian Gulf, the island of Ceylon, and the 

Red Sea ; and it is curious enough, that tliough many (jther 
parts of the world produce shells that form pearls, some of 
these same fisheries which existetl so many ceiitni-ies ago 
are still the most productive, and at this day tarnish 
nearly all the pearls of commerce. Those on the Red Sea, 
it is true, have nearly disappeared ; they have either l)een 
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d'he- fault of otliers is easily perceived, but that of 
ones'elf is difficult to perceive ; a man winnows 
his neighbour’s faults like chaff, hut his own 
faults he hides, as a cheat bides the had die from 
. a gambler. 

If anything is to be done, let a man do it ; let him 
attack it \'igorously. 


:d). 


ID. 
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o.xliaiisted of neo-lected, and citie'* of tlie greatest celebrity 
have ill con sequence sank into insignificance or total rnin. 
The two chief fisheiaes in the East are now Bahrein 
Islaiul in the Persian Ghilf, and in the Bay of Condatcliy 
ill the gulf of Manaar, off the 'island of Ceylon. Oysters 
containing beautiful pearls are found, it is true, all along 
tlie coast of Arabia, and amongst the various islands in the 
Persian Onlf, and are frequently fislied in those localities. 
They are also abundant in diiferent parts ‘ of the Indian 
Ocean, along the Coromandel coast, and in vaiious other 
places, hu,t the two first mentioned localities furnish the 
main supply at the present day. 

Commercially the substance called pearl occurs in two 
states: in drops oi* pellets, more or less spherical, from 
the size of a coriander-seed to that of a l3oy’s maihle, called 
pearls'; and in small x)lates or slijjs of variable thickness, 
called mother-oPpearl, or nacre. The former are nsed in 
the inaniifactiire of necklaces and head-dresses, or set as 
jewels in rings, ear-rings, bracelets, and other articles of 
personal ornament ; the latter is employed in inlaying 
cal)inet-work, informing knife-handles and buttons, and 
in the construction of a vast variety of toys and fancy arti- 
cles. These substances, lustrous and l)eautifnl as they come 
from the hand of the artist — whether set as a stud on a 
common shoe, or as a jewel in the crown of }*oyalty —have 
one and the same origin ; are, in fact, the pi'odnction oi 
an ordinary shell-fish, the oyster. 

The shining substance which covers the inside of cer- 
tain. shells of various kinds is in reality pearl ; constituting 



mother-of-pearl when the shell is sufiiciently large and 
thic*k to afford a workable plate after the rough outside 
surface- has been ground away. Frequently attached to 
this nacrous lining are pellets, of a form more or less 
approaching a perfect sphere, of greater hardness and 
lustre than the nacre to which they are attached, ^ and 
altoo-ether of greater beauty and attraction. Sometimes 
‘these pellets are free and detached within the muscular or 
fieshv part of the shell-fish, in which case they are stdl 
more heautifnl and perfect in form. These are the pearls 
of the jeweller. In ancient times various were the con- 
jectures made to explain the origin of the pearl. Plim% 
the celebrated Roman naturalist, gravely tells us that the 
oyster which produces pearls does so from feeding on 
heavenly dew. In the East, the belief is equally common 
that these precious gems are 

‘ Rain from the sky, 

Which turns into pearls as it falls in the sea. 


The real cause of the formation of pearls, in all eases, 
appears to be the desire of the animal to get rid of a smirce 
of irritation. Sometimes this happens to be a gram ot 
sand, or some such; small foreign body, which has 
insinuated itself between tlie mantle of the oyster and the 
shell, and which, proving a great annoyance, tlie 
covers with a smooth coat of membrane, over which it 
spreads a layer of nacre. At other times, it is caused liy 
some enemy of the inhahitaiit of the shell perforatmg it 
from the outside to get within reach of its pit\ • itfi 
plug of this same matter, the oyster immediately fills up 
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the. opening made and shutting out the intruder, balks it 
ol its nefarious design. In both .these cases, <md 

n<'arl nsuallv adhering to the internal surface ot the slieU. 
The best, however, and the most valuable specimens are 
generally found in the body itself of the animal ; and the 
source of the irritation here is proved to be an ovum or 
eo-o- of the animal, which, instead of becoming ripe, proves 

abortive, and is not thrown out by the mother along with 

the others, but remains behind in the capsule m which 
the ova are originally contained. This capsule, being 
still supplied with blood-vessels from the parent animal, 
cxoes on increasing in sii^e for another year, and then 
receives a covering of nacre, the same as the animal spreac, s 
over the internal covering of the shell. 

“ There , is no spectacle the island attbrds,” says Mr. 
Perceval in his Aeeount. of Ceylon, “more striking than 
the Bay of Gondatchy during the season of the pearl-fisliery. 
This desert and batren spot is at this time converter into 
a scene which, exceeds in novelty and variety almost, any- 
thin^- I ever witnessed— several thousands of peop e 
different colours, countries, castes and occupations, conti- 
mially passing and repassing in a busy crowd ; the 
numbers of small tents and huts erected on the shoie, with 
the bazaar or market place before each ; the multitude of 
lioats returning in the afternoon from the pearl banks, some 
of them laden with riches ; the anxious expecting countenan- 
ces of the boat-owners, while the boats are approaching t le 
shore, and the eagerness and avidity with which they run to 

them when arrived, in hopes of a rich cargo ; the vast 


II umbers of jewellers, brokers, merchants, of all colours 
and all descriptions, both natives and foreigners, wdio are 
occupied in some way or other with the pearls, some sepai- 
ating and assorting them, others weighing and ascertaining 
their number and value, while others are hawking them 
about, or drilling and boring them for fiitiire use— all these 
circumstances tend to impress the mind with the value 
and importance of that object which (*an of itself (*reate 
tliis scene.” 

ddie principal oyster-hank is situated opposite Gon- 
daTch}^ and is about twenty miles fiom the shore; and 
the l)est fishing is said to be found in from six to eight 
Fathoms water. There are fourteen hanks, but not all 
equally pioductive ; and before tlie fishing commences, 
these hanks are surveyed. The state of the oysters is 
thus ascei'tained, and a report is then made t(,> govern- 
ment. ff it is found tliat the quantity is sufficient, and 
that the oysters have arrived at a proper degree of 
maturity, the particular banks to be iished that year are 
put up for sale to the highest bidder, or are kept in the 
hands oF the government, to be fished on its own account. 
The pearl oyster, as already meiitioiied, is supposed to 
reach its maturity in about from seven to nine years ; 
and it is said that after that x^eriod the pearl ]:)ecomes 
disagreeably large to the fish, and is then vomited out 
of the shell. The period during which the iisliing is 
permitted to he carried on is only about six weeks or 
two mouths at the most, commencing in February, and 
ending about the beginning of April ; and so numerous 
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are tlie lioiidays ariiong the dh^ers, that the number of 
fishing-days in each season seldom exceeds thirty, A signal 
gun is fired at the station Arij^po ahout ten at night, svhen 
the whole fleet sets sail with the land breeze. They reach 
the banks biefore daybreak, and at sunrise they commence 
fishing. In this they continue busily occupied till about 
nooii, when the sea breeze sets in, and warns them to 
return. When the boats come in sight, another gun is 
.fired and the colours hoisted, to give notice to the anxious 
ovvners of their arrival. The cargoes are taken out imme- 
diately the boats arrive, so as to be completely unloaded 
before night sets in. 

Each boat carries twenty men, with a tiiidal or chief 
boatman as pilot. Ten of these men are rowers, and also 
assist the divers in ascending, and the other ten are || 

divers. The diA^ers go down fiA^e at a time alternately, ' I 

thus giving each other time to recruit. Acciistomecl i| 

to this trade from their infancy, these men fearlessly 
descend to the bottom in from four to ten fathonis of j 

water ; and to accelerate their descent they use a large |l 

stone. Five of these are brought in each boat, composed Hj 

of red granite, of a pyramidal shape, round at top and || 

bottom, and ha Aung the smaller end perforated AAuth a 
hole, so as to admit a rope. When about to plunge, the 
diA^er seizes the rope to which the stone is attached AAdth 
the toes of his right foot, taking a bag made of network 
with his left. Accustomed to make use of his toes to 
work Avitli and to hold by, the Indian can pick up articles 
AAdth them almost as Avell as a European can with Jiis 



fingers. He tkeii seizes hold of another rope with his 
riglit hand, and holding his nostrils shut witli. his left, 
plunges to the bottom. He there contrives to liang his 
net aronnd his neck, and with inncli "dexterity and des])ateli 
collects as many oysters as he can while he is able to 
remain under watei*; then pulling the rope, Avhich. Jie 
continues to hold in his right hand, he gives the signal to 
his comrades in the boat, who draw him ii]3 with his cargo, 
the large stone which he carried doAvn being left behind, 
to he drawn up by tlie rope attached to it. The oysters 
are sometimes found in what are called cables or ropes, of 
which a good diver is immediately sensible, and coils tlie 
whole into his net without breaking it. At sucli. times, or 
■when the ground is well clothed with them, the diver wnll 
bring up one Iiundred and fifty shells at a dip. 

The exertion undeigone during this process is so violent, 
that upon l)eing brought into tlie boat, the divers dis- 
charge water from the mouth, ears and nostrils, and fre- 
quently even blood. This does not prevent them, however, 
from going down again ; and they will often make 
from forty to fifty plunges in a day. Some rub their 1)odies 
wdtli oil, and stuff their ears and nostrils, to y)revent the 
water from entering, while others use no precautions wdiat- 
ever. The time the divers can remain nndej* water, at 
the depth of seven fathoms, seldom exceeds one minute, 
though they are occasionally known to remain about tivo. 
It is asserted that there are instances known of divers who 
could even remain four or five minutes. These men sel- 
dom live to a great age ; their bodies break out in sores, 
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and tlieir eyes become very weak and bloodsh^^^^^ Indeed 
tiiey often die from over-exertion, being struck down on 
arriving at the surface as if by a shock of apoplexy. 

The danger, however, which the divers dread most 
arises from the chance of their falling in with the ground- 
shark, a terrible creature, which prowls near the bottom, 
and proves a source of perpetual uneasiness to the ad ven- 
turous pearl-lisher. So great is the divers’ dread of these 
ravenous creatures, that the appearance of a single shark 
will i^roduce as great a panic amongst the whole body as a 
hawk does when descried hovering over a brood of part- 
ridges. Should a diver perchance come roughly against 
a sharp stone at the l)ottom, straightway his fears conjure 
up the shark, he ascends immediately, gives the alarm to 
the rest of the divers, and perhaps the whole fleet of boats 
will return to shore ):)efore the real cause of alarm lias fieeii 
discovered. 

The divers are paid differently, according to the agree- 
ment made before the fishing begins. Sometimes they re- 
ceive their wages in money, and at others in oysters’ receiv- 
ing a. certain number upon the chance of their finding 
pearls in them. This latter method, indeed, is the one 
they most frecpiently prefer; and they get up besides, 
amongst themselves, oyster lotteries, in wdiich the Euro- 
pean residents ofttm join. A quantity of shells is pur- 
chased by an individual unopened, and he takes the risk 
whetlier they contain pearls or not. One hundred and 
fifty pearls, including the small ones called seed-pearls, 
have been found in one oyster, whilst again as many 


oysters have been opened without finding a si<ig[e speci 
men. 

Ghambem' MiscellcDiij ( ah ridged,) 


FROM ^‘THE DESERTED VILIAGE.” 

[in this poem Oliver Goldsmith describes , a villas^e, where he 
claims to have lived in his youth, but which he represents as having 
been now laid waste by a tyrannical landlord. Among the several 
characters which he portrays, the best known are those of the 
school-master and the village pastor or clergyman.] 

I. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 

With blossondd furze xinprofital3ly gay, 

There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 

The village master taught his little school : 

A man severe he was, a.nd stern to view, 

I knew him w'ell, and every truant knew ; 

Well had tlie boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face ; 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he : 

Full well the busy whisper circling round 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned : 

Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault. 

The village all declared how mucli he knew - 
’Twas-certain he could write, and cipher too ; 

Land he could measure, terms and tides presage ; 

And e’en the story ran, that he could guage. 
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In urguing too, tlie parson owned liis skill, 

For e’en tlioiigli vaiiquished, lie could argue still, 
While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Aiuazed the gazing rustics ranged around. 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame ; the very spot 
Where many a time he triumphed, is forgot. 

IT. 

Near yoimder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still ^vhere many a garden flower grows wild ; 
There, vdiere a few torn shiaihs the place disclose^ 

The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the eonntry deai*, 

And passing rich with forty xiounds a year. 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change, his place : 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 

Far other aims his heart had learnt to prize, 

More bent to raise the wretched than to rise, 

His house was known to all the vagrant train, 

He chid, their wanderings, but relieved their pain. 

The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 

The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 

Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed. 

Tlie broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by h is fire, anxi talked the night away ; 
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Wept o'er liis woiuids, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his crutcli and showed hoAV fields -were won, 
Ideased with his guests, the good man leaJiied to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their Avoe ; 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan, ^ 

HTis pity gave ere charity began . 

Thus to 1‘elieve the wretched wuis his ]n*ide, 

And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side ; 

But in his duty prompt at every call, 

Ke watched and wejDt, he prayed and felt foj’ all ; 

And, as a bird each, fond endearment tries, 

"To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 

He tried each art, reproved eaclr dull delay, 

Allured to brighter Avorlds, and led the way. 

Beside tiie bed where parting life was laid, 

And son-ow, guilt and pain, by turns dismayed, 

The reverend champion stood. At his control, 

Desjiair and anguish fled the struggling soul, 

Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 

And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorned the venerable place ; 

Truth from his iip>*s re vailed with doiilffe sway, 

And fools ^vho came to scoff remained to pray. 

The service past, around the pious man, 

With ready zeal each honest rustic ran ; 

E'en children followed with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown to share the good man’s smile. 
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Jiis feady smile a paimt’s 

dlieii- welfare pleased Mni, and their cares <listi-essed ; 
io them liis heart, his love, his gTiefs Avere given, 
i>iit all his serious tlioiights had rest in lieaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

&Avells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
riiotigh round its breast the rolling eiotids ore spread, 

Eternal siiiishine settles 

rO. (hldmiitli.) 

GOOD MANNERfS. 

Although some slight benefit may be gained from the 
study of books on eticpiette and the like, esj.;ecially with 
reference to the inodes and customs of foreignei's, yet we 
must remember that manners chiefly depend on early J 
training and on, the natural disposition of a man. A man ! 

ot kindly unselfisli disposition can iieA'er be really ill- [;■ 

manneied. lie may k]iow but little of the usages of polite 
society, Init any slight lapse in customary observances vuMl 
be easily forgiA^en him. A good heart is the great essen- 
tial, and is a charm that secures the loA^e and regard of 
all. Dhere are some people whom eA^ery body likes; it is 
because tliey have a large infusion of ‘ the milk of human 
kindness. A. child , was once asked AAdiat made everyone 

loAre her. I cannot tell ” she said, unless it is because 

1 iove everybody.” '‘Kind AAwds,” it has been said, 

" aAvaken kind echoes. The AAmrld around ns may be said 
to be, in some sense, a mirror in \Adiich a man may behold 
tlie reflection of himself. If he smiles, it smiles ; if he 
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things, hiis made them more enemies, and impiacahle ones 
too, than anything 1 know of,’’ lie adds. \Vo!‘dswortli puts 
the whole philosophy of the mattei* in a nutslndl Avhen he 
vows — 

'' Never to mix my pleasure nor my gain 
‘‘ Whth sorrow to the meanest thing that lives.” 

Idle iinportance of exteimal good manners (‘an hardly 
be too sti’ongly insisted upon. They are neither frivc^loas 
nor iiscdess, as some have taught, for, as IVnnyson says — 

''Manners ai-e not idle, hut tlie fiaiit 
‘‘ Of noble natuiv and of loyal mind.” 

And again in his greatest poem, he speaks of 
" Noble manners, as the flower 
“ And native growth of nol)le mind.” 

'Phe eifeot wiiich we produce by our ac'tions and words 
(.tepends very largely, and in some cases, entirely, upon the 
manner in whicli tliey are perfoianed or spoken. AVhen 
the greatest of Greek orators, Demosthenes, was asked 
what was the chief j-ecjuisite in eloquence, he re]3lied 
Action.” " And the s(^con(l ? ” He again answered 
"Action.” "And what is the third? ” Tlie inquirer asked. 
" Action,” said Demosthenes. By ac^tion he is supposed to 
ha\^e meant manner only. There is much truth in the 
saying, ilany excellent speakers are marred by a bad 
manner and of those who are most po])ular and effective 
the great majority are distinguished by an attrac^tive mam 
ner. So also in many matters of life, the inaniier of doing 
a thing is of the greatest importance. Lord Chesterfield 
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ill liis letters <)f aclYice to his sou, wrote “you had better 
retiim a dix)ppe(l fan gente^^^ than give a thousand: 
pounds awk\vai*dly ; and you had better refuse a favour- 
gracefully than grant it clumsily. Manner is all in every- 
thing; it is by nianner only that we can please,- and 
consequently rise. All your classical knowledge will ne vei- 
advance you froin secretary to envoy, or from envr)y to 
ambassador ; but your address, your air, your manner, if 
good, may.” We r-emember of course that Chesterfield 
was speaking of a diplomatic career, in, which above all it 
IS incumlient on a man to sacrifice to the Clraces, and we 
should perhaps think his way of expression somewhat exag- 
gerated ; but that there is much truth iu what he says, no 
one acquainted with tiie world will venture to deny. Bad 
manners, or even “ a liad manner,” may fatally handicap 
a man in the race of life, even when he possesses many 
other needful qualifications. Dr. Johnson’s famous line — 

Slow rises worth by poverty depressed” 
may be paraphrased, with the substitution of ‘ bad man- 
ners ’ for poverty, and will than be even more true and 
apjJicable. “ In good truth,” it has been said, man- 
ners are minor morals, and an habitually rude man is most 
likely a' bad one.” We are to talk often, but never long, 
so that others may have their chance of speaking. We 
are to take, rather than give, the tone of the company we 
are in—making ourselves in an innocent and lawful way, 
‘Aill things to all men.” We are not to bore people ; 
always to look people in the face when we speak to them ; 
never to brag or exaggerate ; neither to retail nor receive 
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tlihigs, lias made tliein more enemies, and implacable ones 
Joo, than anything I know of,’’ lie adds. Wordsworth pnts 
the whole philosopliy of the mattei- in a imtshell when he 
vows — 

“ Novel* to mix my pleasure nor my gain 
“ VWitli sorrow to the meanest thing that lives.” 

The importance of external good manners can hardly 
be too strongly insisted upon. They are neither frivolous 
nor useless, as some have taught, for, as I’ennyson says — 

“i\[aiiners are not idle, but the fruit 
“ Of noble natui*e and of loyal mind.” 

And again in his greatest poem, he speaks of 
‘‘ Noble manners, as the flower 
'' And native grotvth of noble mind.” 

The effect which we produce by our adions and words 
depends very largely, and in some cases, entirely, upon the 
manner in which they are performed or spoken. When 
the greatest of Oi'eek orators, Demosthenes, was asked 
what was the chief i-ecjuisite in eloquence, he replied 
Action.” '' And the second ? ” He again answered 
^‘Action.” “And what is the third? ” The inquirer asked. 
“Action,” said Demosthenes. By ac'tion he is supposed to 
have meant manner only, ddiere is much truth in the 
saying. Many excellent speakers are marred by a bad 
manner and of those who are most popular and effective 
the great majority are distinguished by an attractive man- 
ner. So also in many matters of life, the manner of doing 
a thing is of the greatest importance. Lord Chesterfield 
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in. Ills letters <)i; a<J vice to Iiis soil, “ you IukI better 

retiii-n a dropperl fan genteelly than a thousand; 

pounds awkwardly ; and you had better retuse a favour 
gracefull y tlian gi‘a at it clunisily . Maiiner is all in every- 
thing ; it is by manner only that we can please, and 
consequeiitiy rise. Ail your classical knowledge will ne ver 
advance you from secretary to envoy, or ;fTOni envoy to* 
ambassador; but your address, your air, your iiiaiiiieiv if 
good, may.” We remember of course that Clhesterfiehi ^ 
was speaking of a diplomatic career, in which above all it 
is incumbent on a man to sacrifice to the Graces, ami we 
should perliaps think his way of expression somewhat exag- 
gerated ; but that there is much, truth in what he says, no 
one acquainted with tlie world -will venture to deny. Bad 
manners, or even a bad manner,” may fatalby handicap 
a man in the race of life, eA^eii wdien he possesses many 
othei' needful qualifications. Dr. Johnson’s :tamous line -- 

Slow^ rises worth by poverty depressed” 
may l)e paraphrased, with the substitution of ‘ bad man- 
ners ’ for poverty, and will than be even more true and 
applicable, '^fln good truth,” it has been said, “man- 
ners are minor morals, and an habitually rude man is most 
likely a" bad one.” We are to talk often, but never lonn-, 
so that others may have their chance of speaking. We 
are to take, rather than give, the tone of the company -we 
are in— making ourselves in an innocent and lawful wnay, 

“ all things to all men.” We are not to bore people ; 
always to look people in the face when we speak to them ; 
never to brag or e:xaggerate ; neither to retail nor receive 



iscaiidfil wiJIiiiglv ; for, as Gliesterfielcl again has said, “ in 
iJie case of scauilai as well as robheiT, the receiver is 
.always as bad as tJie thief.” 

Courtesy is not itierelya gift of nature or a trick of 
breeding. It owes, no doubt, nnidi to these sources. But 
it can be cultivated. Any man can be poiite if he wishes. 
.Most men tire quite capable of it, when there is any strong 
selfish reason For exercising the quality. But if it be true, 
•as till agree, that politeues.s arises from the heart, then tire 
man who is only a gentleman when he chooses, and even 
boasts of it, is as far as possible from being worthy of 
“ the grand ohi name of gemtlenian.” 

“ Be noble ! and the noWeness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but nevei- dead, 

WilJ rise in majesty to meet tliine own. 

'I’lien wilt thon see it gleam in many eyes ; 

'Fhen wilt pure light ai'oniid thy path be shed. 

And thon wilt never more be sad or lone.” 


THE PBALSE OF JA)VF. 

If 1 speak with tiie tongue of men and of angels, but 
have iKjt Jove, 1 am beciome sounding brass, or a clanging 
cymbal. And if T have the gift of prophecy, and know all 
mysteries and all knowledge ; and if I have all faith, so 
as to remove moimfaiiis, ])ut have not love, J am notliing. 
And if I Itestow all my goods to feed the poor, and if 1 give 
my body to be burned, but have not love, it profiteth me 
nothing. .Love suffereth long and is kind ; Jove envieth not ; 
love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, dotii not behave 


I 
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ifsell uiiseeiDly, seeketli not its own, is not ])i-ovoke(l, taketh 
.K,( account of evil ; rejoiceth not'in unrighteousness, hut 
lejojceth uu'tli the truth ; beareth all things, believeth all 
things, eiidureth all things. Ijove, never faileth : but 
whether tliere be prophicies, they shall be done away ; 
^vhether there be tongues, they shall cease ; whether’ there be’ 
knowledge, it shall be done away. For we know in part, and 
we declare in part ; but when that u-hich is perfect (namely, 
love) IS come, that which is in part shall be done awtiy. 

VV ben I was a child, I spake as a child, I felt as a child, 

I. thought as a child : but now that I am hecoine a man, I 
have put away cliildish things. For now we see in a 
narror, darkly ; hut then face to face ; now I know in part ; 
but then shall 1 know even as also I have lieen known (by 
(lod). But now abideth faith, liope, love, these three ; and 
the greatest of these is lo\'e. ■ 


(St. Fatdf I Corin. IS.) 


ABOU BEN ADHEM AND 


THE ANGEL. 


A boa Ben Adliem (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace. 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel, writing in a book of gold. 

Il/xceeding peace had made Ben Adhern bold 


And to the presence in the room he said, ' 

M hat writest thou ? ” The vision raised its head, 

And with a look made, of all sweet accord 

Answ eied, The names of those who love the Lord.” 
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“ And is liiliie one ? ” said xiboii. A not suA 
Replied the angel, z^boii spoke inore low, 

But cheerly still, and said, ‘‘ I pray tliee then 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.” 

The angel wrote, and vaiiislied. The next night 
[t came again with a great wakening light, 

And slio-wed the names whom love of God had i.)lesse{h 
And lo ! Ben x\dhem’s name led all the rest, 

(Leiffli Hunt,) 


WORDS OF THE WISE.- 

1. Fopulayify and its opposit^^^ i 

As a goose is not frightened by cackling, ncu; a sheep ( 

by Ideating, so let nf)t the clamour of a senseless multitude f 

alarm yon. J 

As a mol), when without reason thev demand of von ; 

■ . . ■ , *' t 

something wlilcdi is your own, does not disconcert you, so I 

do not be moved from your purpose even by a rabble, ndien | 

they unjustly attempt to compel yon. o 

As the sun does not wait for prayers and incantations j 
to be induced to rise, but immediately shines and is saluted i 
by all ; so do you also not wait for clapping of hands and 
shouts and praise to l)e induced to do good, but be a doei* 
of good voluntarily, and you will then be beloved as much 
as the sun. 

Do not so much be* ashamed of that disgrace which i: 

proceeds from men's opinion, as fly from that wdiich comes l 

from the truth. 
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If yen, ,vish. to be well-spoken of, learn tc, speak well of 
nTnract'l T] learned to speak well of them, 

Truth and eomeience. ^ (Epictetm.) 

You mil stumble least in your judgments, if yon vonr- 

^>eli stumble least 111 your life. * 

■ When we are children, our parents deliver us toapeda- 

-ut uhen we are become men, God delivers us to our 

then ^ weT guardianship, 
hen, ue must m no way despise, for if we do, we shal 

If jou seek truth, you will not seek by every means to 
y.n a vtetory ; and if you have found truth, you will have 
the advantage of not being defeated. 

fo,ve truth : do all things for the sake of truth. (Plato) 
li<.ht r f «un is the light, in the midst of 

isifoSLo"* -r- 

Iheie IS nothing greater than truth, and it should be 
esteemed the most sacred of all things. (Ea^nayanl;. 

liuthfulness as a principle is more valuable than the 
s, od of any mdi viuuals or even nations. 

_ The lip of truth shall be established for ever • but a 
Jyug tongue IS but for a moment. (The Book of Pro^^'S 
Dare to be time. Nothing can need a lie : 

-- ault which needs it most grows two thereby 
R— 12 


f 
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Cyrus, King of Persia, when asked what was the first 
thing he learned, replied, ‘to tell the truth.’ 

“ There was no virtue that Dj-. Arnold laboured more 
sedulously to instil into young men than the viifue of truth- 
fulness, as being the manliest of virtues, as indeed the 
very basis of all true manliness. He designated truthful- 
ness as ‘ moral transparency,’ and he valued it more highly 
than any other quality.” 

“The more frequently we use our conscience in judging 
between actions as right or wrong, the more easily shall 
we learn to judge correctly concerning them. He Avho 
before every action will deliberately ask himself, ‘ Is this 
right or wrong ? ’ will seldom mistake what is his duty. 
On the other hand, if men go on doing j'ight or wrong 
just as it happens, they will at last care but little whether 
they do the one or the other ; and in many cases will 
hardly be able to distinguish between them.” (W ayland). 

3. The character of a good man. 

“ Remember his (the Emperor Antoninus’) constancy 
in eveiy act which was conformable to reason, his evenness 
in all things, his piety, the serenity of his countenance, ‘ 
his sweetness, his disregard of empty fame, and his efforts 
to understand things ; how he would never let anything 
pass without having first most carefully e.vamined it and 
clearly understood it ; how he bore .with tho.se who blamed 
him unjustly, without blaming them in return, how lie ’ 
did nothing in a hurry ; how he listened not to (>olumnies, 
and how exact an examiner of manners and actions he was ; 
not given to reproach people, nor timid, not suspicious. 
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nor a sopkist uitli how little he was satisfied, such as 
.o( gjug, jcd, dress, food, seiwants; ho^r laborious and 
l><Meut , how sparing he was in his diet ; his ■lirnmess and 

umlca-nuty in his friendships ; how he tolerated freedom 

’■ pleasure 

.It he had when any man showed him anything better • 

.me low pious he was wh^^^ all 

th In f good a conscience, when 

th, last hour comes, as he had. fMareus An^euJ 

4. Angei^ and enmity. 

the Imhh' ^ flo not feed 

^ el abit: throw nothing on it which ndll increase it r at 

hrst keep quiet, and count the days on which you have 

not been angry. I used to he in a passion every day ■ now 
every second day ; then every third ; then every fourth. But 
If you inive intermitteil thirty days, make sacrifice to 
^of.^ or the habit at first begins to be weakened, and 
then is completely, destroyed. When you can say ‘ I have 
not been vexed to-day, nor the day before, not yet on any 
succeeding day during two or three months ; but took care 
when some exciting things happened,’ be assured that vou 
are in a good way.” (E^ieteius). 

He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty, and 
he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city. . 

(Bookof ProrerfjM). 
lo suppose that we shall be despised by others, if we 
CO not by all means in our power do some damage to 
_ oseu ho first showed us hostility, is the mark of very 
Ignoble and foolish men ; for this implies that the man is 
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to 1)6 considered contemptible, because of Ids inability to 
do damage ; but mncli rather is a man to be considei-ed 
contemptilde, because of his inability to do what is good. 

5. (Jourte.y. 

Complaisance renders a superior amiable, an erpuil 
agreeable, and an infeidor acceptable. It smoothes distinc- 
tion, sweetens conversation, and makes evervone in tire 
company pleased with himself. It produces good-nature 
and mutual benevolence, encourages the timorous, sootlies 
the^ tnrhulent, humanises the fierce, and distinguishes a 
society of civilised persons from a confusion of sarages. 

(Addison). 

Since tiifles make the sum of human things. 

And half our miseiy from foibles springs,*^ ' 

Since life’s best joys consist in peace and ease. 
And few can save or serve, but all can please'. 

Oh ! let the ungentle spirit learn from hence 
A small unkindness is a great offence ; 

Large bounties to bestow we wish in viin : 

But all may shun the guilt of giving pain. 

6. Reading, 

^ If I were to pray for a taste which should stand me 
HI stead under every variety of circumstances, and be a 
source of happiness and cheerfulness to me through life 
<inc a shield against its ills, however things might ox> 
amiss and the world frown upon me, it would iie a tdito 
fcr «ad.n«, I sp«k of it of co...„o only «» .. worldly 
advontogo. „„d not m the slightest degree as s,.pe.™ding ol 
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(!eri>gaf,nig Jt<oti the higher office and surer and stronger 
]>ai)op]y of i-eligious principles -but as a taste, an instru- 
ment, and a mode of pleasurable gratification. Give a man 
tins taste, and the means of gratifying it, and you can 
lardly fad^ of making a happy man, unless, indeed, you 
put into his hands a most perverse selection of hooks. ” 

7 7-7 . John Herschellh 

i . b xere ise, ^ 

ft is important to notice how much depends on what stu- 
dents and young men are apt to despise as below their 
notice, I mean a perfectly sound physical condition. I 
would warn you that those who think they have no time 
lor bodily exercise will sooner or later have to find time 
for illness. (Earl of Derby.) 

8. Virtue. 

Daily perform thy appointed work unweariedly, and 
to obtain a friend, a sure companion, to the other world, 
«.)llect a stoi-e like the ants, who garner up their treasure 
into heaps for neither father, mother, wife, nor son, nor 
kinsman will remain beside thee. At that time, when 
thou art passing to that other home, thy virtue will be thy 
only comrade. This is the store _ to be collected. (Mami). 

Ihou canst not gather what thou dost not sow ; 

As thou dost plant the tree, so will it grow. ’(Manu). 

Be not deceived ; God is not mocked ; for whatsoever 
a man soweth that shall he also reap ; he that soweth to 
t le flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption, hut he that 
soweth to the spirit shall of the spirit reap life everlasting, 

. (St Pajil). 


Before liifinnities creep over tliy flesh ; before decay 
impairs thy strength and mars the heanty of thy limbs ; 
before the Ender, whose charioteei* is sickness, hastens 
towards thee, breaks thy fragile frame, and ends tliylife — 
lay np the only treasure that will endure ; do good deeds ; 
practice sobriety and self-control ; amass that wealth 

which thieves cannot abstract nor tyrants seize, which 

follows thee at death, which never wastes away nor is 

corrupted. (Maliahh a rata.) 

Lay up fc)]* youj-selves treasures in heaven, wliere 

neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do 
not break through nor steal ; for whei‘e your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also. {Mattheic Vl\ 20.) 

THE KXIGHT AA^D THE SAEACEX. 

[The following is the first chapter of Sir Walter Scott’s histori- 
cal romance, The Tallsnuzn, and relates how, “ during a short truce 
between the Christian argiies taking part in the third crusade (for 
the recovery of Jerusalem from the Turks) and the Muhammadan 
forces under Sultan Saladin, a Scottish Crusader, Sir Kenneth, 
Knight of the Leopard, travelling alone through the scorching desert 
on the west side of the Dead Sea, encounters a Saracen warrior. 
The two engage in combat, and after a display of valour and skill 
on both sides, a peaceful understanding is arrived at. The two 
warriors then refresh themselves at an oasis, known as the Dia- 
mond in the Desert.” It subsequently appears that the Saracen is 
Saladin himself, and the , Knight of the Leopard is a prince, who 
afterwards became king of Scotland. The third Crusade took place be- 
tween U8<) and 1192.] 

The burning sun of Syria Inid not yet attained its 
highest point in the horizon, when a Knight of the Red 
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Clross, wlio had left his distant aortliern home and joined 
the host of the Onisaders in Palestine, was pacing slowly 
along the sandy deserts which lie in the vicinity of the 
Dead Sea, oi- as it is called, the Lake Asphaltites, where the 
waves of the Jordan pour themselves into an inland sea, 
from which there is no discharge of waters. 

Crossing- himself, as he viewed the dark mass of rolling 
watei’s, in colour as in qnalitj’ unlike those of every other 
lake, the traveller shuddered as he I'emembered that heneath 
these sluggish wmves lay the 'once proud cities of the plain, 
whose grave was dug by the thunder of the heavens, or the 
eruption of subterraneous fire, and whose remains were hid, 
even by that sea ■\\diich holds no living fish in its, bosom, bears 
no skiff on its surface, and, as if its own dreadful bed were 
the only fit receptacle for its sullen waters, sends not, like 
other lakes, a tribute to the ocean. The whole land around, 
as in the days of Moses, was “ brimstone and salt ; it is not 
sown, nor beareth, nor -any gi-ass growth thereon the 
land as well as the lake might be termed dead, as produc- 
ing nothing having resemblance to vegetation ; and even the 
very air was entirely devoid of its ordinary winged inhabi- 
tants, deterred probably by , the odour of bitumen and 
sulphur, Avhich the Ijurning sun exhaled from the waters 
of the lake in steaming clouds. 

L'pon this scene of desolation the sun shone witli al- 
most intolerable splendour, and all living nature seemed to 
have hidden itself from the rays, excepting the solitary 
figure which moved through the flitting sand at a foot’s pace, 
and appeared sole the breathing thing on the wide surface 
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of tbe plain. The dress of the rider and the accontrenieiits 
of his liorse were peculiarly unfit for the traveller in such 
a country. A coat of linked mail, with long sleeves, plaited 
gauntlets, and a steel breastplate, had not been esteemed 
a sufficient weight of armour ; there was also his triangular 
shield suspended round his neck, and his barred helmet 
of steel, over which he had a hood and collar of mail, which 
was drawn around the wnrrrior’s shoulders and throat, and 
filled up the vacancy hetwe^en the hauberk and the head- 
piece. His lower limbs wej-e sheathed, like his body, in 
flexible rnaiJ, securing the legs and thighs, while the feet 
rested in plated shoes, which corresponded with the gaunt- 
lets. A long, broad, straight-shaped, double-edged fal- 
chion, with a handle formed like, a cross, corresponded with 
a stout poniard on the other side. The Knight also bore, 
secured to his saddle, with one end resting on his stirrup, 
the long steel-headed lance, his own proper weapon, which, 
as he rode, projected backwards, and displayed its little 
pennoncelle, to dally with the faint breeze, or drop in the 
dead calm. To this cumbrous equipment must be added 
a surcoat of embroidered cloth, much frayed and wmrn, 
which was thus far useful, that it excluded the burning 
rays of the sun from the armour, which they would other- 
wise have rendered intolerable to the wmarer. The surcoat 
bore, in several places, the arms of the owner, although 
much defaced. These seemed to be a couchant leopard, 
with the motto, ‘I sleep— wake me not.’ An outline of the 
same device might be traced on his shield, though many a 
blow had almost effaced the painting. Tlie flat top of Jiis 


rnrnbroiis 

crest. 
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<'ylin(]]*it‘al lielniet was nnadoi-iied witli any i 


llie accoutreinents of the liorse wei‘e scarcely less mas- 
sive ami unwieldy than those of the rider. The anima] 
liad a Jieavy saddle i)lated with steel, uniting’ in front with 
a species ol bi’eastplate, and behind with defensive armour 
made to cover the lines. Then there was a steel axe, or 
ha, miner, called a mace of. arms, which hung to the 
saddle-bow ; the reins w^ere secured hy chain work, and the 
front-stall of the bridle was a steel-plate, with apertures for 
the ejes and nostrils, having* in the midst a short, sharp 
spike, projecting froui^ the forehead of the horse like the 
Iioi'ii of the falmlous unicorn. 


But liabit had made the endurance of this Toad of 
panoply a second nature, both to the Knight and his gallant 
charger. 


Xatine, which cast his limbs in a mould of uncommon 
stiength, fitted to weai* his linked hauberk with as much 
ease as if tlie meslies had been formed of cobwebs, had en- 
dowed liim with a constitution as strong as his limbs, and 
v hich liade defiaiK'e to almost all changes of climate, as 
well’ as to fatigue and privations of every .kind. The 
small train vdiich had followed him from his native 
<*ountiy had been gradually diminished, as the means of 
mamtaimng them disappeared, and his only remaining 
squire was at present on a sick-bed, and unable to 
his master, who travelled, as we have seen, singly and 
alone. This was of little consequence to the 
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who was acciistoined to consider Ids ^-ood su-c.rd as his 
safest escort, and devout thouglits as his i.est companions! 

Nature had, however, her demands for refreslnnent 
ami repose, even on the iron frame and patient disposition 
of the Jvnight of the Sleeping Leopard ; and at noon, ndien 
the Dead Sea lay at some distance on his right, he joyfnlh- 
hailed tlie sight of tv'o or three palm-trees, whicli arose 
teside the well which was assigned for his midAvav station 
His good liorse, too, which had plodded forward witli the 
steady eudnranee of his master, now lifted his head, ex- 
PMded his nostrils, and quickened Ids pace, as if he snuffed 
afar off the living waters, which marked the place of repose 
and refreshment. But labour and danger ivere doomed to 

intervene ere the hoi-se or horseman readied the desired 

spot. 

As the Knigld of tl.e Couchant [.eopard continued to 
fix his eyes attentively on the yet distant cluster of palm- 
trees, it seemed to him as if some object was moi-ing 
among them. The distant form separated itself from the 
tree, whicli partly hid its motions, and advanced towards 
the knight with a speed which soon si lowed a mounted 
lorse-man, whom his turban, long spear, and green caftan 
lloatmg on the wind, on liis nearer approach, showed to be 
a. Saracen cavalier. “In the desert,” saith an Eastern pro- 
verb,^ “ no man meets a friend.” The crusader was totally 
indifferent whether the stranger who now approached on 
his gallant barb, as if borne on the wings of an eagle, came 
ns fiiend or foe perhaps, as a vowed champion of the 
cross, he might have preferred the latter. He disengaged 
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his lance Ironi the saddle, seized it witli the n£»’ht Iiand, 
placed it^ ill rest with its point half elevated, o-atliOi-ed 
u]) the !*eins in his left, waked his horse’s mettle with the 
spar, and pi’e];)ared to eneoiinter the straiio-er witli tla^ 
calm self-confidence belonging to the -victor in many 
contests. 



Ihe Saracen came on at the speedy gallop of an Arab 
hoiseman, managing his steed more by his limlis and tlie 
inflection of his body than by any use of the reins, wliich 
hung loose in his left hand; so that he was enabled to 
u ield the light roiiiid buckler of the skin of the rhinoceros, 
ornamented wdtli silver loops, wdiich he wore on his arm, 
swinging it as if he meant to oj^pose its slender eirele to 
the formidable thrust of the Western lance. His owm long 
spear was not couched or levelled like that of his anta- 
gonist, but grasped by the middle with his right hand, 
and brandished at arm’s length above his hearl. As tlie 
cavalier approac-lied his enemy at full career, he seemed to 
expect tliattlie Knight of the Leopard should pnt his liorse 
at the gallop to encounter him. But the knight, well- 
acqnainted witii the custom of Eastern warriors, did not 
mean to exlumst his good horse by any unnecessary ex- 
ertion ; and, on the contrary, made a dead halt, confident 
that, if the enemy advanced to the actual shock, his own 
weight and that of his powerful charger, would give h ini 
snificieiit a, d vantage, without the additional momentum of 
rapid motion. Ecpially sensible and apprehensive of sucli 
a profiable result, the Saracen cavalier, when he had ap- 
proached the knight witliin twice the length of his lance. 
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wheeled liis steed to the left, with inimitable <1exterity, am] 
rode twice round his antagonist, who, tanming without 
quitting Ids ground, and presenting his front constantly 
to Ids enemy, frustrated his attempts to attack 1dm on an 
ungnaialed point ; so that the Saracen, wheeling his horse, 
was fain to retj'eat to a distance of a hiiiidred yards. A 
second time, like a hawk attacking a heron, the Saracen 
renewed tlie charge, and a second time was fain to retreat 
Avithont coming to a close struggle. A third time he ap- 
proached in the same manner, when the knight, desirous 
to terminate this illusory AAmrEare, in which he might at 
lengtli liaA’e l)een aawii out hy the actiAuty of his foeman, 
suddenly seized the mace AA^hich hung at his saddle-bow, 
and AAnth a strong hand and unerring aim, hurled it against 
the head of the Emir, for such and not less his enemy 
appeared. The Saracen aaois just aAAoire of the formidable 
missile in time to interpose his light buckler between the 
mace and his head ; but the A’iolence of the I'how forced 
the buckler down on his turban, and though that defence 
also contributed to deaden its A’iolence, the Saracen aaois 
beaten from his horse. Ere the knight could avail himself 
of this mishap, his nimble fovemaii sprung from the ground, 
and calling on liis steed, AAdiicdi instantly returned to his 
side, lie leapt into his seat Avithout touching the stirrup, 
and regained all the advantage of Avhich the Kniglit of tlie 
I jeopard hoped to depriA^e him. But the latter had in the 
meaiiAN’-hile recoA^ered his mace, and the Eastern caAailier, 
who remembered tlie strength and dexterity Avith AAdiich 
liis antagonist had aimed it, seemed to keep cautiously out 
of reach of that AA’^eapon, of which he had so lately felt the 
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force, while he sliowed liis purpose of wao-ius’ a clistaiil \var- 
fare \rith missile vveapous of his. own. Flantiiio- his long 
spj?ar 111 the sand at a distance from the scene of combat, 
he strung, with great address, a short bow whic-h he carried 
at his back, and putting his horse to the gallop, once more 
descrdied two or three circles of a wider Extent than for- 
merly, in the course of which he discharged six arrows at 
the knight with such unerring skill that the goodness of 
his harness alone saved him from being wounded in as 
many places. The seventh sliaft apparently found a less 
perfect part of the armour, and the knight dropped heavily 
from his horse. But what was the surprise of the Saracen, 
wlien dismounting to examine the condition of his prostrate 
, enemy, he found himself suddenly within the grasp of the 
hjUiojiean, ■who had had recourse to this artifice to brino* 

O 

liis enemy witliin liis reach. Even in this deadly grapple 
tlie Saracen was saved by his agility and presence of mind. 
He unloosed the sword-belt, in which the knight of the 
Leopard had fixed his hold, and thus eluding his fatal 
grasp, mounted his horse, which seemed to watch his 
motions with the intelligence of a human being, and again 
rode off. But in the last encounter the Saracen had lost 
his sword and his quiver of arrows, both of which were 
attached to the girdle which he was obliged, to abandon, 
.lie had also lost his turban in the struggle. These dis-^ 
advantages seemed to incline the Moslem to a truce ; he 
approached the knight with his right hand extended, but 
no longer in a menacing attitude. 
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“TJu-reis truce betwixt our nations,” he suiO !„ tl,o 

JnHfua franca connuonly used Jbr the purpose of ’eouuu,,' 
uicatiou ,«th the crusaders ; “ wJjerefore should tliere l,e 
"•=iH.etw,xt tliee and zue ? I.et there ],e peace Izetwixt us.” 

“ 1 Hiu well contented,” answered he of the Couchant 
J^eopard; “but what security dost t.liou offer that thou 
wdt observe the tn.ce ? ” “ The word of a follower of the 
, I lophet was never ])rokeii,” answered the Emir. “0 ;. 
t lou lu-areNazarene, IVoin whom 1 sliould demand securitv" 
<Iid J, not know that tz'eason seldom dwells with couz-a^e.” ’ 

I he Ozusaderfelt thzit the cozilidence of the Mo.slezn 
made hzzu ashamed f)f Izis own doubts. 

'• By the oz-oss of nzy sword,” he said, laying his hand 
on the zvezzpon as he szzoke “Twilii.^c 

thee Eai-icen „-l 'z ^ r ’ ^ ^ to 

. te, Eaiacen, while our fortune wills tliat zve remain in 
compazry togethez-.” 'eozam m 

“By Mohauznzed, Prophet of Clod, and bv lllah Pn,] 

reacherym zny heart tozzmrd.s thee. And now zvend zz-e’ 

0 yonder fozzntain, for the hour of rest is at hand, and the 

peazn had barely touched zzzy lip.s wdzen 1 zz'as cirlled to * 
l.)a ttle i)y thy ap23j*oacli. ’ ’ 

Ihe Ezijghtof the Coizehazit Leopcwd yielded a read v 
am comteous .»e„. ; .^e In« f„ea, «1,„ J .. “ 

look, or gesture of doubt, z-ode' side bv sid^ z zi z 

cluster of palm-trees. ' bz sirze . to the little 
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'PHK CHOICE OF HERCUJ.ES.. 

[Hercules was a Greek hero and demigod, whom tradition reports 
to have performed many wonderful deeds, of which the most famous 
were his ' twelve labours.’] 

Wlien Hercules was in that part of liis youth in which 
it was natural for him to consider what course of life he 
ouglit to pursue, he one day retired into a desert, where the 
silence and solitude of the place very much favoured his 
ineditatioiis. 

As he was musing on his present condition, and very 
much perplexed in himself on the state of life he should 
choose, he saw two women of a largei* stature than ordinaiy 
coming towards him. 

One of them had a very nohle air and graceful deport- 
ment; hej* lieauty was natural and easy ; her person clean 
and unspotted ; her motion and behaviou]- full of modesty, 
and her raiment as white as snow. 

The other had a great deal of health and floridness in 
her countenance, which she had helped with an artificial 
red and white, and endeavoured to appear more than ordi- 
narily graceful in her mien, ])y a mixture of affectation in 
all her gestures. She had a wonderful assurance in lier 
looks, and much confidence in the variety of colours in her 
dress, that she thought were the most proper to show her 
complexion to an advantage. She cast her eyes upon her- 
self, then turned them on those that were present, to see 
how they liked her, and often looked on the figure she 
made in her own shadow. Upon her nearer approach to 


Hei-n.lPs, she stepped before the otlier huiy, and ean.e for 
warcl With a regular, composed carriage, and ,-u.r,iiu«. „p 
to him, accosted him after the following manner • “M - 
dear Hei'cnles ” said she. “ I fin, I yon are very nn.eh diviiied 
■ m .vonr dmnghts upon the way of life yo,i ought to clioose • 
be my friend, and follow me; [will lead von into the 
possession of pleasure and out of the reach of pain and 
remow yon from all the noise and disquietude of business 
Che affairs of either ivar or peace shall have no • power to 
cisturbyon. 'tour whole employment shall be to make 
your life easy, and to entertain every sense with its proper 
gratifications. Sumptuous tables, beds of roses, clouds 
of peifnmes, concerts of music, crowds of beauties, are all 
m readiimss to receive you. Come along witli me into this 
region of delights, this world of pleasure, and hid farewell 
01 o\ 01 to caie, to •pain, and to biisincws.” 

Hercules, hearing the lady talk after tJiis mauler, de- 
sired to know her name ; to which she answered. “My 
-.riemls and those who are u^ell acquainted witli me, call 
me Happiness; Imt my enemies, and those who would in- 
.pire my reputation have given me, the name of Pleasure.” 

By this t ime the other lady was come up, who addressed 
herself to ^the yonug hero in a very different manner. 

Heicules, said she, “ I offer myself to vou, because I 
know yon are descended from the gods, and give proofs 
of that descent by your love of virtue, and applicAtion to 
the studies proper for your age. This makes me hope you 
will gam, both for yourself and me, an immortal reputation. 

But before I invite yqu into my society and friendship I 



“ , and must lay donm thif 

^ed truth, that there is nothing tr.dy valualde 
]>nrchased without pains and labour. Tiic 
■ a price upon every real and noble pleasure 
?ain the. favour of the Deity, you must he at 
u 01 b ipping Hhn ; if you would gain the 
good men, you must study to oiilige them • 
lonouied by your country, you must take 
In short, if you would lie eminent in war 
aast liecome master of all tlie qualifications 
you so. Ihese are the only terms and con- 
ajcli J can propose, happiness.” 

« of Pfa»„,e 

■■ by i„o..n cen- 
to i. 0 ,- pleas,,,, is lo,.g a„d 

Pvopose ,, short .and easy." .. 

“pi“ f °'™‘' “-ift passlo,, ma* 

P . ■ 1 hat at, the pleasures you p,.o- 

«o ,™„ are hnngty, d,.i„i 

Itofore vo,. are ti„d,to g,-.tifv .appetites 

1 Oil! notaries pass aivay their youth ina 

■en pleasures, while they are hom-ding ; 

.and retnotae tor a,I ages. .A.s 
the gods and of good men, an agreeable' 
e antsan, a household guard i.an to the 
a patron and protector of .servants, and 
true and generous friendships. Theban 

es are newer costly, but always delicioirs ■ 


lor iioue eat or drink at tlieni wlio are nut invited 
luniger or thirst. Their slumbers are sound and their 
wakings cdieerfuL My young men liave llie pleasure of 
iieai'ing themselves praised by those who ar(^ in years ; 
ami those who are in years, of ]}eing honoin*ed hy those 
who are young. In a word, my followers are favoured by 
the gods, l)elove(l by their acquaintances, esteemed l)y 
their country, and after the close of theii' labours, honoin*ed 
by posterity.” . 

We know, l)y the life of this memoinble hero, to 
wdiich of these two ladies he gave up his heart ; and 1 
believe, eveiy one who reads this will do him the justice 
to approve Iiis choicte. 

(Addis on.) 


1TGER SHOOTING. 

■ ■ L 

[From the ‘ Indian Journal * of Reginald Heber, Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, born 1783, died 1826.] 

We set out a little after three on our elephants, Avith a 
servant l:)ehind each howdah carrying a large umbrella, 
which, however, Avas almost needless. The Raja, in spite 
of his fever, made his appearance too, saying that he could 
not bear to be left behind. A number of people, on foot 
and horseback, attended from our oavu camp and the 
neighbouring Aullages, and the same soi’t of interest andi 
delight AAuis eAudently excited Avhich might be produced ir| 
Ihigland by a great coursing party. The Raja Avas on la 
little female elephant, hardly bigger than the Durham 
and almost as shaggy as a poodle. She aauis a natiA^e 
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the neighhonring u-ood, where they are ^eneraJlv, tliou.h 
always, <h: a .nailer si.e than these of Ben^-al .a^d 
' 11 aoous. He sat m a low hoM'dah, witli two oi- three 
,|,n,ns ranged beside hira ready fo,- action. Mr. Honiderson 
had also a formidable apparatus of imiskets and fowling- 
pieces projecting over his mahout’s head. We rode about 
tw(i miles across a plain eoveied with long jungle-grass, 
which very iniicli put me in mind of the country near thJ 
Oiilian. Quails and wild fowl rose in great immbers, and 
beautiful antelopes were seen scudding away in all direc- 
tions. With them our party hatl no quai're] ; tJieir hesli 
IS gootl for little, and they are in general tlu-ourites both 
with native and English sportsmen, who feel disinclined 
to meddle with a creature so graceful, and so harmless. 

At last we came to a deeper' and moi'e marshy ground, 
which lay a little before the tope pointed out to us ; and 
while Mr. Boidderson urns doubting whether we should 
pass through it, or skirt it, some country people came run- 
ning to say that the tiger- had, been tracked there that'' 
mor'iiing. We therefor'e went in, keeping line as if we 
liad been beating for a har'e, thi'ough grass so high that it 
j'eached np to the howdah of my elepliant, though .a tali 
one, and almost hid the Raja entirely. We had not gone 
far befoi-e a ver-y large animal of the deer kind s]U'ang up 
just befor-e me, lar-ger- than a stag, of a dusky-br'orvn colour, 
with spreading, but not pulmated horns. Mr-. Bouldersoii 
said It was a ‘ inohr,’ a species of elk ; that tliis was a 
young one, but that they sometimes grew to an immense 
size, so that he had stood upright between the tips of their 


iiorns. He. could Imve sliot it, Init did not like to lire at 
present, and said it was, after all, a pity to ineddJe with 
such harniless animals. The molu; aeeordingiy r^ off un-, 
molested, rising Avitli splendid bounds up to the very t{.)p 
of the. iiigli. jungle, so that his whole Body and limljs weie 
seen from time to time above it. A little furthei* another 
rose, which Mr. Boiilderson said was the female ; oL' her J 
had but an imperfect view. The sight of these cuiaous. 
animals had alread.y, however, well repaid my coming out, 
and from, the animation and eagerness of everyone around 
me, the anxiety with which niy companions looked for every, 
waving of the jungle grass, and the continued calling and 
shouting of the horse and foot behind us, it was impossible 
not to catcli the contagion, of interest and enterprise. 

- At last tlie elei)hants all threw ui) their trunks into the 
air, |•)egan to roar and to stamp violently witli their fore- 
feet ; tlie Raja’s little elephant turned short round, and in 
spite of all her mahout could say or do, took up her x>ost„ 
to the Raja’s great annoy anee, close in the rear of Mr. 
Boiilderson. The other three (for one of my ])aggage ele- 
phants had come out too, the mahout, though unarnied, 
not caring to miss the show) went on slowly but boldly, 
with their trunks raised, their ears expanded, and their 
sagacious little eyes bent intently forward. '' We are 
close upon him,” said Mr. Boulderson ; '' fi]*e where you see 
the long grass shake, if he rises before.” Just at that 
moment iny elephant stamped again violently. Thej'e, 
there,” cried the mahout, ' I saw his. head ! ’ A short roar, 
oryatliei* loud growl, followed, and I saw immediately 
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beloiv .ay elep]iant’« Lead tLe motion of son, e Lu-e’anin.al 

steal, no- away through the grass. T fl.-ed as directed, 
.111(1 .1 moment alte,-, seeing the motion still more plainly 
lei tit. second ban-el. Another short grmvl followed, 
the motion was miniediately quickened and was soon lost 
m tlie more distant jungle. Mr. Bonlderson said, “ I should 
not wonder If yon hit him that last time ; at any rate we 

1 ,11 ‘’"'l r T' ^ 

moment, tJie crowd of horse and 
oo spec, d .ois at the jungle side liegan to run off in all 
d.rections. We went on fo the phic-e, but found it w.as a 
false alarm ; and, m fact, we had seen .all we were to see of 
hull, =™^'’ent twice more through the jungle in vaiii. A 

•mcl’ this H e I '' 1 ■'Stretched out in one direction, 

that the animal so near me was a tiger at all 1 have 
0 e\ u eiK e mt its growl, Mr. Bonlderson’s belief the 

. . <dl the T-est, the alarm expressed hy the elephants. 

^ nnlc not help feeling some apprehension that my firing ' 
Imd robbed M,-. Bonhierson of his shot, but he asshred me 
that 1 was quite ,n rule; that in such sport no courtesies 
could be obseri-ed ; and that the animal in fact, rose before 
me, Imt that he should himself have fired without scrnple 
d he had seen the rustle of the grass in time. Thus ended 
nW 11 . St, and probably my last, essay in the field sports 
-i.f I am much mistaken,' notwithstanding 

la - 1. loulderson said, if I ha.-med any living ctea- 
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.1 asked Mr. Boulderson on oiu’ return whether ti\i»’or 
h.i lilting' was generally oE this kind, wliicli. 1 (*ould not liel]> 
eoiiiparing to that chase of huhliles which enaldes ns in 
Kngland to pnrsrie an otter. In a jungle, he answered, 
it must always he pretty miicli the same ; inasmuch, as, 
except niicler very peculiar circnmstances, or when a tigei* 
felt himself severely wounded, and was roused to revenge 
l>y despair, his aim was. to remain concealed, and to make 
off as cpiietly as possible. It was after he liad liroken 
cover, or when he found himself in a situation s(.) as to be 
fairly at bay, that the serious part of the sport began, in 
which case he attacked his enemies boldly, and always died 
fighting. .Ffe added that the lion, though not so large or 
swift an animal as the tiger, was generally strongei* and 
mure courageous. Those which have been killed in India, 
instead of running aAvay when pursued through a jungle, 
seldom seem to think its cover necessary at all. When they 
see their enemies approaching, they spring out to meet 
them, open-mouthed, in the* plain, like the boldest of ail 
animals, a mastiff dog. They are thus generally shot with 
very little trouble but if they are missed, or only slightly 
wounded, they are truly formidable enemies. Though not 
swift, they leap with vast strengtli and violence ; and tlieir 
large heads, immense paws, and the great weight of theii* 
i)ody forwards, often enable them to spring on the head of 
the largest elephants, and fairly prill them down t(.) the 
ground, riders and all. When a tiger springs on an ele- 
phant, tlie latter is generally able to shake him oft* under 
^ his feet, and then woe be to him ! The elephant either 



kneels on liini and onislies him at once, or gives him i 
kick udiich breaks half his ribs, and sends him flying per- 
haps Uventy paces. The elephants, however, am 'often 
dreadtull^- torn ; and a large old tiger sometimes clings too 
fast to be thus dealt with. In this case it often .ha])pens 
that the elephant himself falls, from pain or from the hope 
of falling on his enemy, and the people on his back are in 
very consideralde danger both from friends and foes ; for 
Mr. Bonldei-son said the scratch of a tiger was sometimes 
venomous; as that of a cat is said to lie. But this did not 
often liappen, and in general persons wounded by bis teeth 
01 claws, if not killed outright, recovered easily enoua’h. 


oen sportsman, Sir Samuel Baker, the famous 
muter, relates how he shot a tiger which had 
the neighbourhood.] 

about three quarters of a mile into the 
St about to make a remark to Fazil, the 
mt on which we were seated, wdien 1 
There in front was a lovely ,^ight. 
:ind trventy yards distant, the head and 
ei, clean and beautiful, reposed al)ove 
mall pool, while the body was cooling 
IS onr friend enjoying his quiet bath, 
pounding awmy for hours tip and down 


man, was much excit- 
“ It is too far to make 



.sure ox iiitting liira, ’ I replied, in the same undertone. 
“ Your rifle will not miss iim : fire, or yon will lose liim. 
He will see ns and be off. If so, we shall never see liini 
again,” continued Fazil. “ Hold your tongue,” I whispered. 

He can’t see us ; the sun is at our back, and is shining 
in his eyes — see how green they are.” 

At this moment the, tiger (juietly .rose from his bath, 
and sat up on end like a dog. 1 never saw such a sight. 
His head was beautiful, and the eyes slione like two green 
electric lights, as the snn’s rays were reflected from tliem; 
but his huge body was dripping with muddy water fi'om 
the pool. 

^“Noav’s the time,” ivhispered the over-eager driver. 

“ You can kill him to a certainty. Fire, or lie’ll lie gone in 
another minute.” 

“ K^ep quiet, will you, and don’t move till I tell you.” 
For quite a minute the tiger sat up in the same position. 
At last, as though satisfied that lie was in safety, he once 

more lay down tvitli only the head and neck above the 
surface. 

“ Back the elephant gently, but do not turn jound,” I 
whispered, iazil obeyed, and the elephant retired. “ Go 
on now, quite gently, till I press your head, then turn to 
the right, and go through tliese trees until I again touch 
your turban.” 

I counted the elephant’s paces as he moved softly lie- 
tween the trees, until I felt sure of my distance. A slight 
pressure on the driver’s head, and the elephant turned to 
the right. We moved gently forward, and in a moment 
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.Brped, TJ,e,e „•» the t,*.,' i„ 

tac,„g ..e, ln,t „„„■ al„„, seven, j.fi™ pncee ‘ ' 

“ Ivee,, the elephant quite steady,” I „hiepe,«l, while I 
1«A a ea,elnl ann. A email branch of a tree kept waving 
jh, the wind, lust in front of im- i i 

m,r,n In. 1 ^ beyond my reach. 

laa,I leaned forward and gently Wt it down. Now all 

was clear Ihe tiger’s eyes were like green glaes. The 

elepinmt tor a moment etood like stone. 1 touched the 

trigger. 

There was no re.eponee to the loud report, no epW. on 
ennlnoken surface of the wale,-. The tiger’s head was 
a, leie but mnd.Serent .iltitude, one hall below the 
»rf.ce, .and only one cheek, a„,| one la,-ge eye gli«e,-i„g 
JiKe an emerald above. 

The bullet had broken the neck, and run alon^r the 
body, and in consequence the animal had never moved 
My e ephant now approaclied, but upon observing the 
large eye of the tiger above water, he concluded that 

•mirtaK^ ® a ^bisliing charge, 

and tah n,. the body on his tusks he sent it flying some 

f -s iihead. A\ot content with this triumph, he followed 

up, and gav. ,t a football kick that lifted it clean out of 
Tile water. 

This ivould have quickly ended in a war dance upon the 
piostrate liody that would have crushed it and liestroyed 
the skm, had not the driver with the iron driving-hook 

given some warning taps which recalled hiib to a calmer 
Irame of mind. 

(Sir 8. Baker.) 



The Soldier^ s Dream 


Our bugles sang trace, for the night-cloud had lowerer 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in tlie sky ; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered— 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 


When reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain 
At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 


Methought from the battle-field’s dreadful array, 
Far, far I had roamed, on a desolate track : 

’T was autumn— and sunshine arose on tlie way 
To the home of mv fathers, that welcomed me hack 


1 flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 

In life’s morning march, wlien my hosom was young : 

T heard my own mountain goats bleating aloft, 

And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung. 


Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly f swore 
From my home and my weeping friends never to part 
My little ones kissed me a thousand times o’er, 

And my wife sobbed aloud in her fulness of heart : — 


' • ' ' - ‘ ^ ,t; /t-j;,y;>-/ 7 f,-*' 
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■ 6 . 

Ktay, stay ■n-ith tis,^ rest, thou art weai’v and Arorii ;’ 
And lain was their war-broken soldier to stay, 

Blit sorrow returned with the dawning of ni’orn. 

And tlie voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 

(Caynphell. 

II. 

The Battle of Hohenlinden, 

1 . 

On Linden A\dien the siin was low, 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow ; 

And dark as wlntei* was the flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly. 

2 . 

•But Linden savr another sigdit 

W'^lien the drum l^eat at dead of night, 
Coinmanding fires of death to light 
Ihe darkness of her scenery. 

2 . 

By torch and tiaimpet fast arrayed. 

Each horse ni an drew his battle blade, 

And furious every charger neighed 
To join tJie dreadful revelry, 

.. o. 

then shook the hills, with tlinnder riven ; 

Then rushed the steed, to battle driven ; 

And louder than tlie bolts of Heaven 
Far flashed tlie red artilleiw. 
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But re-dder yet that light shall glow- 
On Linden’s hills of unstained snow, 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly. 

5. 

Oh's morn, but sc^arce you level sun 
(Jan pierce the war-clouds, dark and dun, 

Where furious Frank and liery Hun 

* ^ 

Shout in tlieii* sulphurous (ainopy. 

6 . ^ 

Ihe combat deepens. (,)n, ye l)rave, 

^^'ho j*ush to glory or tlie grave ! 

Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave. 

And charge witli all thy chivalry. 

4 . 

Hew, few shall part where many meet ; 
Tlie snow shall ])e their winding sheet r 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a so]die]'''s sepulchre. 


(Campbell.) 


111 . 

Waterloo. 


Ihei-'e was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 

Pier beauty and her chivalry, and bright 

The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men ; 


A thoiisuiid hearts heat happily ; and «-hen 
-Music arose with ita roluptnous swell, 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes whicli spake ag-aiii. 

And all u eiit merry as a iiuirriage-bell ; 

Hat Imsh ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising.- knell r 
■ ' 2 . ' 

Did ye not hear it ?^no ; ’twas bat the wind, 

Or the car rattlirift- o’er tlie story street ; 

On with tJie dance ! let joy he tmcoufiiied ! 

Xo sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To cliase tlie glowing hours witli Hying feet— 

But hailv! that lieavy sound lireaks in once moi’e, 

As if the clouds its echowoukl repeat ; 

-\.iid nearer, clearer, deadlier than liefore. 

Ann ! aim ! it is ! it is ! the cannon’s opening roar ! 

. d.' 

And there was mounting in hot haste: the steed. 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering ear. 

Went pouring forward witli impetuous speed. 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 

And the deep tliunder peal on peal afar ; 

And near, tlie heat of the alarming drum 
Roused iq) the soldier ere the morning star ; 

While thionged the (utizens with terror dund:). 

Or udiispering with white lips The foe ! They come L 
Tliey come ! ” 


Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 
Ijast ev'e in Beauty’s circle proudly gay. 




Tlio midniglit l)rouglit the signai-soiiiui oJ'sti'ife, 

The morn the niafslialiing in arms, — the clay 
Battle’s magnificently stern many! 

The thnnder-clonds ci*lose o’er it, which when rent 
The earth is covered thick with otJier cday, 

Which her own clay shall cover, heaiaed and pent, 

Rider amd horse, —friend, foe, —in one red 1)u rial blent ! 

(Bljvim,) 


ITIK LAST FIGHT LX ITIF COLISEUM. 

in most places \vhere there has been a laj*ge Roman 
colony, remains can l^e seen of amphitheatres, where the 
citizens were wont to assemble foj- divei-sions. Sometimes 
these are stages of circular gallaries of seats hewn out of the 
hiJl-side, wliere rows of spectators miglit sit one above the 
other, ail looking down on a broad, hat space in the centre, 
under their feet, where the representations took place. 
Sometimes, when the country was Hat, or it was easier to 
build than to excavate, the amphitheatre was raised above 
ground, rising up to a considerable height. 

The grandest arid most renovmed of all these ainpJiL 
theatres is the Coliseum at Rome. It was built by Vespasian 
and his son Titus, the conquejors of derusalem, in a valley 
in the midst of the seven hills of Rome. The captive 
Jews were forced to labour at it ; and the materials, granite 
outside, and softer travertine stone within, are so solid 
and so admirably built, that still at the end of eighteen 
-centuries it has scarcely even become a ruin, but remains 
one of the greatest wonders of Rome. 
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Fu-e acres of groanr] were enclosed witlihv tl.e (n-al oi’ 
Its outer wall, whicJi outside rises perpeudic.ilariv in tiers 
ol arclies one aljove another. Witiiiu, the galleries of 
seats projected forwards, each tier coming out far fro, u 
l.eyond the one above it, so that between the lowest and 
the outer wiill there was room for a great variety of cham- 
bers, passaps, and \'aiilts around the central sjtace, called 
the arena, fi-oju the atrna, or sand, with wliich it was 
strewii. 

Altogether, when full, this liuge ' huilding held no 
fewer than 87,000 spectators. It Jiud no roof ; but when 
there was rain, or if the sun was too hot, the sailors in the 
porticoes unfurled anmings that ran along upon ropes, and 
formed a covering of silk and gold tissue over tlie whole 
Purple was the hnmirite colour for this veil; because, 
when the sun shone through it, it cast such beautiful rosy 
tints on tlio snon \ <‘ir 0 ?ici mid tlio wduto pTirjijo-cdgofl to,^cis 
of the Roman citizens. 


1 1 


I 


m 


A\ -lien the hniperor had seated hiiiisejf and ^iven tlie 
signal, the sports began. Sometimes a rope-dancing ele- 
phant would l)egin tlie entertainment, by mounting even 
to the summit of the Imilding and descending by a cord, 
llieii a bear, dressed up as a Jiomaii matron, would be 
carried along in a (hail- lietween porters, as ladies vrere 
uont to go abroad, and another bear, in a lawyer’s robe, 
would stand on liis hind legs and go through the motions 
of pleading a cause. Or a lion came forth with a jewelled 
crown on his head, a diamond necklace round his neck, his 
mane plaited with gold, and his claws gilded, and played 



.andreci pretty gentle antics witli a littlr 
•<ian(terl fearlessly within his grasp. Then in 
twelve elephants, six males in the toga, six h 
tlie veil and pallium ; tliey took tiieir places i 
around an ivoiy talde, dined with great decoiain 
sprinkling a little rose-water over the nearest 
and then received more guests of their own iinw 
ndio arrived in hall dresses, scattered flowers, 
formed a dance. 

Sojnetiines water was let into the arena, a s 
in, and falling to ^ pieces in the midst, sent a 
strange animals swimming in all directions. Som 
ground opened, and trees came gro^ving up t] 
bearing golden fruit. Or the lieautiful old tale c 
was acted these trees ^vould follow the harp' 
of the musician; but — to make tlie whole part c 
it was m no mere play, but in real earnest, 
Orpheus of the piece fell a. prey to live bears 
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^vouk[ l.e driven into some, whips he 

others till the work oF slaughter would he Fairlv eom- 
menced, and gaztjd on. witli greedy eyes, and ears de- 
hghted, instead of horror-struck, by .the roars and howls 
of the noble creatures whose courage was thus ndsnsed 
Nnnetunes, indeed, when some especially strong or fero- 
cious mumal had slain a whole heap of vi;:tims, the 
cries of the people would ilecree that it should be turned 
loose in Its native forest, and, amid shouts of “ V tri 
umph! a triumph!” the lieast would prowl round the 
aiena, upon the carcases of tlie slain victims, ilmost 
incredible numbers of animals were imported for these 
maiel sports, and the governors of distant provinces made 
It a duty to collect troops of lions, elephants, ostriches 
leopards-the hercer or the newer the creature the lietter- 
to he thus tortured to frenzy, to make sport in the ' amphi- 
theatre. However, there was daintiness joined with cruel- 
ty : the Romans did not like the smell of Wood, thouHi 
they enjoyed the sight of it, and all the solid stone-work 
was pierced with tubes, through which was conducted 
the steam of spices and saffron, boiled in wine, that the 
perhime might overpower the scent of the slaughter lielow. 

yuldlieasts tearing each other to pieces might, one 
would think, satisfy any taste of .hdrror ; but the spectators 
needed even nobler game to he set before their favourite 
monster.s-men were brought forward to confront them 
Some of these were, at first, in full armour, and fought 
hard generally with success; and there was a revolvino- 
machine, sometJiing like a squirrel’s cage, in which the 

R— 14 
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bear was always climbing after liis enemy, ami tlieii rollinjr 
overbyliis own weiglit. Or Imnters came, almost un- 
armed, and gained the victoiy by swiftness and dexterity, 
throwing a piece of cloth over a lion’s head, or disconcert- 
ing him by putting their fist down his throat. But it 
was not only skill, but death, that the Romans loved to 
see ; and condemned criminals and deserters were reserved 
to feast the lions, and to entertain the populace with their 
vai-ious kinds of death. Among those condemned was 
many a Christian martyr, who -witnessed a good confession 
before the savage-eyed multitude around the arena, and 
“ met the lion’s gory mane ” with a calm i-esolution 
and hopeful joy that the lookers-on could not understand. 
To see a Christian die, wdth upward gaze and hymns of 
joy on his tongue, was the most strange and unaccountable 
sight the Coliseum could offer, and it was thei-efore the 
choicest, and reserved for the last of the spectacles in which 
the brute creation had a part. 

The carcases w-ere dragged off with hooks, the blood- 
stained sand was covered wdth a fresh clean hyer, the 
perfume was wmfted in stronger clouds, and a procession 
came foiavard tall, well-made men, in the prime of tlieir 
strength. Some carried a sword and a lasso, others a 
trident and net; some were in light armour, others in the 
full heavy equipment of a soldier ; some on horsel)ack, some 
in chaiiots, some on foot. They mai'clied in, and made 
their obeisance to the Emperor ; and wdth one voice their 
greeting sounded through the building. “ Hail, Cfesar, 
those about to die salute thee !” 
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Fights of all sorts took place, the light-armed soldier 
and the netsniaii, the lasso and the javelin, the tvo lieavr 
artned n-arrtors, all condhnatiQns of single corn!, at and 
sometimes a general melee. 

mien „ gJadktor wounded his udversuey, he shouted to 

tl.e speotatofs, '.He has it!- a„d „„ 

whether he should Idll or spare. If the people held up 

then thnmhs the conqnered was left, to recover, if he coidd • 
il they titrned them down, he was to die : and if he showed 
any reluctance to present his throat for the death-blow 
t .lere was a scornful, shout, “ Recei\^e the steel !” Manv of 
us must have seen casts of that most tonching statue of 
the wounded gladiator, that called forth the noble lines of ' 

mdiguant pity which, though so often repeated, cannot he 
passed over here : — 

“ 1 see before me the gladiator lie ; 

He leans upon his hand — his manly brow 

Consents to death, but conquers agony. 

And his drooped head sinks gradually low. 

And through his side the last drops ebbing slow 
krom tJie red gasli, fall heavy one by one 
Jjike the first ot a thunder shower ; and now 
ihe arena swims around him — he is gone 

Er-e ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch ' 
who won. 

He heai-d it, but he heeded not— his eyes 
Were witii his heart, and that was far away. 

He recked not ot the life he lost, nor prize. 

But where his rude hut Iw the Danube lay. 



There were his young barbarians all at play, 

There was theii* Dacian motliei’ — lie their sire 
Butelierhl to make a Roman holiday. 

All tills ruslied with his blood— Shall lie expire, 

And unavenged ? Arise, ye gotlis, and glut your ire ! ” 
Sacred vistals, tender mothers, fat good humoured 
senators, all thought it fair play, and were all erpially 
pitiless in the strange frenzy for exciting scenes to whicli 
tliey gave themselves up, when they mounted the stone 
stairs of the Coliseum. 

Christianity, however, worked its way ujiwards, and at 
last was professed hy the emperoi* on his tlirone. Perse- 
cution came to an end, and no more martyrs fed the beasts 
in the Coliseum. The Christian emperors endeavoured to 
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vK-toiy tile Ronuui senate invited the eonqueroi- and his 

t’-nmiph,at tlie opening. 

ot the neu- year, with the n-hite steeds, purple rolies, and 

vernuhon cheeks with wJiich, of old, ^-ictorions nenerals 
were welcomed at Rome. Tlie churc-hes ivere visited' in' 
stead of the temple of Jupiter, and there was no murder of 
the captives; but Jioman blood-thirstiness was not vet 
alhwed and a Iter all the procession had ],eeii completed 
the Coliseum shows commenced, innocentlv at first with 
races on foot,_on horseback, and in chariots'; then followed 
a grand hunting' of beasts turned loose in the arena ; and 
next a sword-dance. But after the sword-dance came the 
arraying of swordsmen, ivith no blunted weapons, but with 
sharp spears and sworils-a gladiator comhat in full earnest. 
.l.he people, euchani.ed, applauded with shouts of ecstasv 
this gratification of their savage tastes.' ISiiddenlv, however 
there was an interruption. A rude, ronghlv-rohed man’ ■ 
bareheaded and barefooted, Inid sprung into the arena, 
and. signing back the gladiators, began to call aloud 
upon he people to cease from the shedding of inno- 
cent blood, and not to requite God’s mercy in turuino- 
away the sivord of the enemy by encouraging nnirde” 

>- louts, iiowls, cries, broke in upon Ids words ; this was 
110 place for preachings the old customs of Eome sliould 
)c ojsei\ef Back, old man ()n, gladiators ! ” The 
g udiators thrust aside the meddler, and rushed to the 
m ack. He still stood between, holding them apart, striv- 
ing in vain to lie heard. Sedition ! sedition ! ” “ Down 
with Idni ! ” was the cry ; and the man in authority, Alypins, 


the prefect, himself added Ills Yoiee. The ohuliatnrs, enTa,s;’- 
ed at interference Avith their vocation, cut h im down. Stones, 
or Avhatever came to hand, rained down upon him from the 
furious people, and he perished in the midst of the arena ! 
He lay dead, and then came the feeling of what liad heeii 
done. 

. His dress shoAved that he AAms one of the hermits who 
had A’-OAved themselA^es to a holy life of prayer and self- 
denial, and who AA^ere greatly reA^ereneed eAmn hy tlie most 
thoughtless. The few A\dio had previously seen him, told 
that he had come from the wilds of Asia on pilgrimage, to 
visit the shrines and keep his Christmas at Rome — they 
kncAV he Avas a holy man — no more, and it is not eA^en 
certain Avhether his name Avas Alymachus or Telemachus. 
His spirit had been stirred hy the sight of thousands flock'* 
ing to see men slaughter one another, and in his simple- 
hearted zeal he had resol A^ed to stop t lie cruelty or die. He 
had died, but not in Aoiin. His AA^ork aauis done. The shock 
of such a death before their eyes turned the hearts of the 
people ; they saAv the wickedness and cruelty to AAdiicli they 
had blindly surrendered themseh^'es ; and from the day 
AA'dien the hermit died in the Coliseum there has never been 
another tight of gladiators. Not merely at Rome, liut in, 
eA^ery i)rovince of the Empire, the custom was utterly 
abolished ; and one habitual crime at least was wiped from 
the earth by the self-devotion of one lminl)le, obscure, almost 
nameless man. 



.U. isxile worth living ?’ has often been 

aske.1, and n.atu- people would auswer that it depeu<ls on 
ones fate, let this idea of fate, rightly viewed, should 
not lead a man to despair of himself. There i.s hu-o-e 
scope ,n this wor-hl for the exercise of our will and enerow 
and we know that practically we are free to act or iiot’ 
act m any particular way. Thera is nothing to prevent 
a man believing that it is his fate to make great progiuss, 
to exert himself m this life and overcome manv adverse 
c.renmstauces and to become by strong faith and effort 
mentally rich,_happy, useful aud iu the truest sense success- 
ful. In lact, if we lielieve that the world is ruled bv a 
benevolent Deity, it must follow that such is every man’s 
fate, for it is the -will of God regarding him. 

But leaving aside these mysteries, ivhich have puzzled 
men from the beginning of time, let us inquire what it is 
uit ue aie really to strive after in this life. Is it to get 
rich.^ Observation, if not experience, shows that wealth 
alone cannot confer happiness or make life truly worth 
Imng. I he all-iinportaiit thing is not what we hare, but 
udiat we are, not possessions but character, not the means 
oi living, hut life itself, for “a man’s life consisteth not 
m the abundance of the things that he possesseth.” We 
should think it absurd for a blind man to collect pictures, 
or for a deaf man to surround himself with musical instru- 
ments,^ and yet tliere are plenty of people in the world who 
are doing equally irrational things— gathering up wealth 
which they can never use. aud wbiVk tl-ioTr uk i 
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Jiow to tise when they get it. 1 man’s real wealth is not 
represented by his banking account or his broad acres, l,nt 
by his powei- of enjoyment and capacity of ap])reciation A 
wealthy man, no matter how ricli he may lie, has only’his 
hve senses and his own mind and heart wherewith to' take 
mthe world.^ The poor labouring man often enjoys liis 
hard simple fare, seasoned with toil and healthy appetite, 
better than the wealthy with all their dainties lironglit from' 
the four corners of the eartli. The poor man perlmps does 
not know this, and may even at times express einy of his 
more fortunate neighbours, but this only proves how men 
throw away and neglect their own real good. It also proves 
that the worth and even the enjoyableness of life do not 
depend, or depend but little, on outward conditions. Even 
a poor man with a sane mind and body is far happier and 

nmre enviable than a cynic or a ivastrel with all the ivealtli 
of a Croesus. As Milton says 

‘‘ The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a hell of heai^en, a heaven of hell.” 

AVhat is the value of life to a man who lias spent all his 
energies and time and thought in th'e mere process of 
inoney-makmg? He has rendered himself unfit for any 
rea appreciation of life. He has all the mean. ofJife- 
;ride, interesting, full, noble life -but the faciiltv to lake 
It in and use it is gone. It is after all a Barmecide ban- 
quet, a mere shadow-feast to him. What is a man profited 
1 le gain the whole world and lose his own best life ? 

But after all, the appreciation of poetry, art, and music, 
and things of that kind, though excellent and delightful 
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and evnii very important things in theii' way, do not crons- 
the core and centre of life. We would all acknowledge 
that a man can live a good, liapiiy and useful life without 
tlieni, and^ in the einl feel that his life had heen a success 
and not a failure. It is not so much the cultivation of the 
intellecl and tastes, Init of the heart, that is above all 
needful -the enliglxtemneut of the spirit and the quickeniim- 
of the conscieuce. And here again the same law applies” 
and with deeper, more tragic meaning. A man mav 
be a demigod in intellect and culture, and yet l,e a worth- 
less and unhappy being. It has heen proved again and 
again. Emlowed with all the gifts and the graces tliat 
should make life a prize and a delight and glory, a man 
maj utterly and disastrously fail to make any good use 
ol liie, or even to enjoy it, for want ni’ eliai-arfer — the one 
tiling needful. 

“ All experience shows tliat the gi-eatest favours of for- 
tune cannot of themselves make a man happy ; nor can 
the depi Ia ation of them render altogethei’ miserable the 
possessor of a good conscieuce and a well regnlated’miiid.” 

Do _von ask, then, what you shall aim at in life ? We 
answer : Ann to act well your ]5art ; for therein lies all the 
Jiunoni. Lieij man lias a mission to perform in this 
worlci, fur which Ids talents precisely fit him ; and, having 
touud^ what that rvork is, he must throw into it all the 

energies of his soul, seeking its accomplishment, not his 
own glory.” 

Man IS not born to solve the problem of the universe, 
but to find out wliat he has to do, and to restrain himself 



ters tlmt he understands. I-[avin.iT fnnn 
lave to do -Arhether to lead an army or to 
-e duty, to harangue senates or addi-ess jnr 
edicines,— do it Avith youi- mi,--ht, becansc, 
your enjoyment, the A-ery necessity of 


ijti me nut tio my Avork Iroiii day to- day 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 

In roaring: market-place, or tranquil room 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

"VA- hen A'agrant Avislies l-)eckon me astray 

this is my Avoih ■ my lilessing, not my d 

1 ^ 

This Avork can best be done, in tlie j-ight 
Ilien sjiall I see it not too great, nor small, 
To suit my spirit and to prore my p(,)Avers ; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the labouring h 
iVnd clieerful turn, Avheii the long shadoAA-s 
At eA'enfide, to play and loA’e and rest, 
Because I knoAA^ for me iua- Av-ork is hAc,t 


Iru^t tn God, and do the 

(lonrage, brother do not stumliie, 
riiough thy path be dark as night 
rhere’s a star to guide the hnmihe 
I’rust in God,, and do the ris-ht ! ’ 
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Let tile road he rough and dreary. 

And its end far out of sight, ' 

Foot if bravely ! strong or rveary, 

Trust in ( lod, and do the right ! , 

Perish policy ’ and cunning ! 

P( iish all tliat tears the lig’lit ! 

'A iiether losing, u-hether winning ! 

“ Trust in Clod, and do the right ! ” 

Trust no lo\'ely forma of piission ; 

Fiends may look like angels hriglit ; 

Trust no custom, ‘school,’ or fashion - 
“ Trust in Clod, ;md do the right ! ” 

Simple rule and safest guiding, 

Inward peace and inward might, 

Star upon our path abiding — 

“ Tiaiat in God, and do the right ! ” 

Some will hate thee, some will love thee ; 

Some will flatter, some will slight ; 

Gease from man, and look above thee — 

“ Trust in God, and do the right ! ” 

(Norman MacLeod. ) 

RUSKIN’S SEAMEN GOOD RULES. 

1. I trust in the living God, Father Almighty, Alaker 
of llea^en and earth, and of all things and creatures visible 
and invisible. I trust in the kindness of , His law, and tlie 
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goodues. of His work. And I wiil strive to love Him and 
to keep Hjs law, and to see His work ^vkile I live. 

2. 1 trust in the nobleness of Imnian natni'e -in th„ 
■nujesty of its faculties, the fulness of its n,en-v, and the 
juv of its love. And 1 will strive to love my neighbour as 
myself, and even wJien I cannot, 1 will act as if I did 

3. will lal.onr, with such strengtli and opportnuitv 
as Uod gnx^s rue; for my own daily bread ; and all that nu- 
hands find to do, 1 will do it with iny might. 

d. I will not deceive, nor cause to be decei^■ed, anv 
luman being for my gain or pleasure ; nor Imrt, nor cm.se 
to oe iiurt, a.ny human being for rny gain or pleasure • nor 

rob, nor cause to be robbed, any human lieiog for my o-ain 
or pleasure. « .) s.<uu 

■>• f ivillnot kill nor hurt any living creature need- 
lessly, nor destroy any heautiful thing ; hut will strive to 
s.ue and to comfort all gentle life, ami guard and perfect 
all natural beauty upon the earth. 

_ b. ^ I will strive to raise my own body and soul daily 
ill .0 Inglier powers of duty and happiness ; not in rivalship 
or contention with others, hut for the help, delight and 
louonr of ..tliers, and for the joy and peace of my mvn life. 

•md^'tl ^ the laws of my country faithfnllv, 

ail the orders of its monarch, so far as such laws and 
cominauds are consistent with what 1 suppose to be the 
an of (,od, and when they are not so, or seem in anv wise 
to need change, I will oppose them loyally and deliheratefv 
-not u-ith -malicious, concealed, or disorderly violence. 
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AI.KXAXDEirS IXVAKIOX AND DKAI'H. 

Alexandei-, son of Pliilip, King of ilacedou, was twcnitv 
years old wlien he earne to the throne. On the night (if 
bis hirth the great temple at Ephesus was burnt to tJw 
ground by a man named Erostratiis, in the foolisli desire of 
making himself notorious; and this Alexander iu after 
years liked to consider as an. omen that he sliould himself 
kindle a flame in Asia. 

He traced his descent by his father’s side from tire hero 
Hercules, and by his mother’s from Achilles ; and thixing],. 
out his boyhood seems tf) ]la^-e lived in a rvorld of the old 
Q-reek poetry, sleeping with Homer’s works nnder his 
pillow, and dreaming of deeds in which he slioiild ri\'al 
the fame of the victors of Troy. He was placed nnder the 
care, of Aristotle, the great trlrilosophei-, to whom, wlien 
Philip had written to announce Ale.xander’s birth, he had 
said that he knew not whether- nrost to rejoice at having 
a son, or that his son would have snch a teacher as, 
Aristotle. 

From him the young Alexander leai-nt to think deeply, 
to resolve firmly, and devise plans of government ; hv 
others he was instr-iicted in all the graceful accomplish- 
ments of the tfreeks ; and nnder his father he was ti-ained 
to act promptly. At fourteen he tamed the noble horse 
Bucephalus, which no one else dai-efl to mount ; two years, 
later- he rescued his father in a battle -with the iScythians, 
and commarrded the car-airy at the battle of Oliaeroiiea ; 
but he was so young at the tirrre of .bis .accession, that the 



Greeks tliought they had nothing to fear from him How 
ever, hy a series of well-planned campaigns, Alexander 
. first overcame the opposition of the Greeks, .lestroyiim 
inty of Thebes, and then crossing to Asia «lereate,r the 
I ersuui King Harms at the great battle on the banks of 
tlie Within tin. ,nx. fen- jean, (B. c 331 ^ 

•ep} In conpened the nhoie of the namenee Pe,.,i.„° 
fawnre. In 331, he net ont fo,- India, , 1 ,, , , ; 

ealie, ronnd the niven Indn,. Here the inhahitant, nei-e 
n aihke, and Pome, Inng of a portion of the eo.mlrv, made 
a brave reentance, but tva, at length defeated and tahen 
piibonei. On being brought before Alexander, he said 
he had nothing to ask, save to be treated as a king. “ That 
I shall do for my own sake,” said aUexander, and accord 

All these Indian nations brought a tribute of elephants 
^Gllch the Macedonians now for the first time lemnt to 
^mploy in war. Alexander wished to proceed into Hin- 
cosun, a conntry hitherto entirely unknown; Imt his 

soldiers grew SO discontended at the prospect of beim. Jed 

so nuK-h fnriher from home, into the pm-mT “ 

Couth that he was obliged to give up his attempt, and verv 
miwillmgly turned back from the banks of the Sutlej. “ 

WJiile returning, he liesieged a little town liai 

to a tribe called the IWli, „„d 

01^ oi Jlidtaa. He was the fp-st to scale the trail rntd 
after oar other, had momtted, the ladtler hrole ami he 
-•as left staodtag on the wall, a mart for the darti of ,L' 


enoiuY. lie instantly leaped doivn within the wall into the 
midst of HieMalli, and there setting his back aoninst a 
fig-tree, defended Idmself until a barbed arrow" deeply 
pierced his breast, and after trying to keep up a little 
longer, he sunk, fainting, on his shield. His fo„v com 
panions sprung down after him -two were slain, but tlie 
others held their shields over him till the rest of tlie army 
succeeded m breaking into the town and coming to ]«; 
rescue. His tvound was severe and dangeroiis,\ut he 
at length recovered, sailed down to the mouth of the Inrlus' 
and sent a fleet to survey the Persian Gulf, wdiile he him- 
self marched _ along the shore. The country was bare and 
desert, and his army suffered dreadfully from heat, thirst 
and hunger, while he readily shared all their privations. A 
httle wnter was once brought him on a parching day, as a 
great prize, hut since there rivas not enough for all, lie 
poured it out on the sand, lest his faithful followers 
should feel themselves more thirsty when they saw him 
drink alone. 

At last lie safely arrived at Caramania, from whence 
lie letnined to the more inhahited and wealthy parts of 
Persia, held liis court with great magnificence at Susa, 
and then went to Bahylon. Here emhassies met him 
from every pmt of the known >vorld, bringing gifts and 
homage; and above all, there arrived from the Greek 
states the nmdndesired p.romise that he should be honoured 
as a god. .He was at the highest pitch of worldly great- 
ness to Avhich mortal man had yet attained, and his 
designs were reacdiing yet further ; but his hour was come, 
nid at Babylon his iiride was te be broken 



In tlie marshes into which the Euphrates .had spread 
siueo its ctuiuiiel was altered I)}" Cyrus, there breatlied a 
iioxlons air, and a few weeks after Alexandei-’s arrival, 
he was attac'ked hy a fever perliaps inci-eased hy inteni- 
perance. He bore up ao'ainst it as lono* as possible, con- 
tinued to offer sacrifice daily, though with increasing diffx. 
culty, and summoned his officers to arrange plans for his 
intended expedition; Imt his strength failed him on the 
ninth day, and though he called them together as usual, 
he could not address them. Perhaps he tliought in that 
hour of the prophecy he had heard at Jerusalem, that the 
empire he had toiled to raise should be divided, for he is 
reported to have said there would be a mighty contest at 
his funeral games. He nuide no attenipt to nam a sue- 
(*essoi*, but he took off his signet-ring, placed it on the 
finger of Perdiccas, one of his generals, and a short time 
aftei* expired, in tlie thirty-third year of his age, and the 
twelfth of his reign 

There was a voice of wailing througliout the city that 
night. The B^ibylonians shut up their liouses, and tremhled 
at the neighhourhood of the fiei-ce Greek soldiery, now 
that their protector was dead: the i^Iacedonians stood to 
arms all night, as if in presence of the enemy ; and when 
in the morning the officers assemhled in the ]'>alace coniicii 
cham1)er, bitter and irrepressible was the burst of lamenta- 
tion that broke out at the sight of the vacant throne, ^vhere 
lay tlie crovm, sceptre, and royal i*obes, and vdiere Perdie- 
cas now placed the signet-ring. More deeply than all 
monnied the prisoner, the aged Sisygaml)is, mother of 
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Darius, H-h„ haci heen jcinriK. * 
wlR. aou- sat chnvi, in a corner 17] ' 

enfi-eaties to speak or to eat anrl' • T"’ 

.Uexander. e^Pn-ed fire days aJ'fer 

, «'ito rnJed them more T c eon- 

'.nn, n.onarehs had done ; ti,eir f r’ tiieir 

I-'-e of t].eir o,vn, and adon^fh^^lSr'" 
valued ,u the East. That he hud . ' 

known, and of conrse, hv the lad T"' "'®ii 

were hnt gratifications 'of Jds „ JT f ■ 

ingh-rainded, generous man, open rf 7 " 

for the most part acting uj)'to Jus k ^^‘‘nd, and 

unJn-idled power, talent of tj7 h 7 i 

^nek as none before or since has 

Ins passions and elated him with 'nflumed 

as to jmJge severely of one who liidTT 

deserved that title. * Great, well 

‘ Landmarks of H}.^fon,.f 

_ HG-MK DUTIES. 

!>» l™-. < )f „.,e wJ'r il! f I T" 

ini English poet says, ‘ as they ought; 

“ ‘Sw-eet is the smile of Innue • fi 
>^'^veet ail tlie iovs thnf r i i ’ 

R— 15 
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There is no spot- on earth so dear as a welhregii 
home. Around it entwine the tenderesr reeoihK'tions 
recalls the sweet tones, the .pleasant smile of a 
mother; the counsels of a father ; brothers and sisters, 
companions of our childhood. . Amid misfortune, Avhen 
world may frown upon us, home sympathy and love 
support. It. has happened, not unfrecpiently, tliat men, 
who hy their talents have raised themselves to the highest 
offices of state, have, in their old age, forsaken the splen- 
dour of the capital, and gone to spend the last years of 
their life in theii* native village. ^ 

It is true that the above remarks a])ply only to a' family 
where love reigns. There are many hdines \rith whicli no 
pleasing thoughts are associated. This arises from the 
misconduct of the members, for the family relationship is 
one of the greatest provisions made l)y God for-man’s tem- 
poral happiness. 

Our parents are onr greatest earthly benefactors. Under 
God they are the authors of onr being, and the channel 
through which nearly all our blessings How. Hence, our 
duty to our parents comes next to our duty to God. 
‘ Honour thy f^dlier and thy mother,’ is the first command, 
so far us our fellowd)eings are concerned: Up‘m its observ- 
ance or neglect, our temporal happiness or misery very 
largely depends. 

This duty does not depend upon the clnu*acter or dis- 
position of parents.- The coinniand is to honour them 
because they are parents, not on account of any moral 
(juality ihej may possess.’ It sometimes happens that 


l'ai-<-'uf.s, who have Juk! litt.ia i, • 

''e'T ■‘ielfkleuyiii^v effort»^ to tliemseives, Jun-e 

for their children. YoiiiKn • ' a ^'ood edncation 

■ are very apt to look down upon’ their ‘-'‘•^■‘unsianees, 

'■irfues are of far higher valneal inoral' 

The father, in true worth ' 'terary attaiiunents. 

- i^-idas, the so:::t":af 

■ Hffsrtion .,( his i„h„, I««Ws to tho 

Jotter is only ,ke OMitl,.,! '1'' 

GIi ildien »s]iould he carefnl olv ' +i- ^ 
they speak of their parents T1 ! ^ in uddch 
their fanlts ; thev should not ^ ‘‘hont 

-eek threader iheir --t.on ^ 

others, ■ . ^ ^-e^Pectalhe in tire eyes of 

^vill please th^n ^Tnd aw.i(f v rT' ^vhatever 

happiness of his’p^ em f ^he 

i paients is, to a lame extent in In’ , ^ 

A Wise son muketh a glad father hnt o f ’ 

heaviness of his mother ’ '* s-i ’ ' ' ‘ son is the 

i< i-o iMVeo tCuis 0,; oTV‘r:,“”“'r“'--«>. 

welldrehare^ VdrildrLf ;uppr Ih ■ 

if Xr'«r;Ltr/ rf v^““ 

i.. ,„„„ev Sonie\eW^ “hofl.l Jje great 

ftlvaatago oh tho allseaoe of hoi, / 

■ooEfy tha„ is really n,J , * ® >"”» 

■’ •' that they may spend it on 


])ieasiirt\ Though parents niay be delVauded in this way, 
by far the greatest siilTercrs ai'e tlie young men themselves, 
lliey are accjuiring hahits whicdi will be most j)rejudieiai 
in after-life, 

A weekly letter slioiild be sent lionuv A sou at a 
distant pla(*e is often thought about and talked about bv 
his parents, his brotJiers, and sisters. Tt affords them 
great pleasure to learn Iiow h,e is getting on. Some young 
men write only when they want anything, or their letters 
ai-e short, heaitless, and unfrequent. Widte weekly, and 
let your letters be full and affectionate. Observance of 
this rule will be a check to many evil habits, and piuve a 
powerful incentive to duty, Tt is a very bad sign when a 
young man neglects to write to his parents. Want of time 
is no e.KCuse ; it arises from want of will. 

Oratitude demands that children shordd honour their 
parents. With what care and anxiety parents nurse and 
watch by day and night over their ch.ildi-en when they are 
feehle and helpless infants ! How readily tliey sacrilice 
their rest, tlieir comfort, fheir pleasures for the sake of 
their children ; how they toil and save to provide for all 
their wants! children should often think upon tlie self- 
denying love, of their parents, and show tlieir gratitude hy 
lh(tir conduct. 

Filial ol)e(lience4:)romotes the welfare of the cdiildren 
themselves. An undutiful son (cannot lie happy. Uneasi- 
ness, misery, and remorse dwell within him ; while the 
affectionate child has, so far, the approval of a good 
conscience. Habits of self-rest t*a in t and sulimissiori to 
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"I'Ui t(j)- iisefiilneMH 

way to siK'cess. ' 'MiirJi pawMho 

lily, Wlow yui, tl,i„„g|, lit 7 "™' ■' ” '”’ "‘ 

la.l.y.'ol,on„wi;7,,,!;:7 l»"'o .'■on.- 

Iinine, sn yoiMvill a,„ti,„|p , ',*7 TOiirtewun ,it 

W''"'" '^'“■ 

nnil olninitd." * ■"’" '»■ 'linlifen.l 


Murdoch.} 


t'AiSABIANCA- 


TJie hoy .tuoci on the bnrning dech. 
WJieiice al] but Jie had Hed • 

'Hie flame tlmt lit the battle’s wreck 
'Sliune round him o’er the dead. 


Wt beautiful and !)right he stood, 
horn to rule the storm ; 

A creature of heroic blood, 

A l>i-oud, though child-like form. 


3 . 

The^ fliiiiies> J'ollod on — lio would nof ^’o, 
Without his father’s word ; 

That father, faint in death IdoIow, 

His voice no longer heard. 

4 . 

He called aloud— Say, father, >ay. 

If yet rny task is done ? ’ 

He know not that the chieftain lay 
Unconscious of his sou. 

5. 

Speak, father ! once again he cried, 

‘ If I may .vet he gone ! ’ 

—And hut tlie Looming shots replied. 

And fast the flames rolled on. 

(). 

Upon his brow he felt their breath. 

And in his waving hair ; 

And looked from- that lone post of death, 

In still, yet brave, despair. , 

7 . ■ , 

And shouted l)ut once moi*e aloud, 

' My father ! must I stay ? ’ , 

'While o’er him fast, through sail and shroud 
The wreathing fires made Avay. 

8 . 

They wrapt the ship in spleiniour wild, 

They caught the flag on high, 

And streamed above the gallant child, 

Like banners in the sky. 
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■ O. . 

lliere came a l)iu-st of tliunder sound— 

Ihe hoy — oh ! where was he ? 

—Ask of the winds that far around 
itJi fragments strewed the sea ! 

10 . 

■ Witii mast, and irelm, and pennon fair, • 

Hint well had home their part- 
Bnt tlie noldest tiling that perished there 

Was that young faithful heart. 

(l^'dida Eemans). 

THE STORY OF ALNASCHaR. 

llie l)a.i’l)er continued : 

% fourth bMhe., e,„ppo„ of j,, 

OInnoeot .he Farthful; He u™ . p„„po,, „io ' 

aims b,.„,ght ...Kl eubeirted »port ,vh« he toe „c„*e,l 
bV I aj . ami om- father tv.aa a very oM man, and he fell 
an ,e , leaving .p „ 

rthenoOvluel, each of took his portion, namelv, 

imndred pieces. , i ■ \ 

eW mv fifth brother, when he had received his share 
was perplexrti. not knowing what to do with it ; Im, whili 
he was.,, tin. state it occnrmd to his mind to with 
. ,md» ol articles of glass, and to sell them and 

n'lerX T ^ t*"' Imwlred 

put. s 0 stiver, nnd pnt i, in a large traj-, and sat npon 
an elevated plate to sell it, Inaving his back against a wall 
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And as Le sat he meditated, and- said Avitiilii, himself: 
‘ Vei'ily, my whole stock eonsisteth of this glass. J will 
sell it for two hundred pieces of silver, and witli, tlie 
two hundred I willhuy other glass, which 1 will sell for four 
hundred ; and thus will I coritiiiiie buying and selling 
until 1 have acquired great wealth. Then witli this I 
will purchase all kinds of merchandise, and esseiu-.es, 
and jewels, and so obtain vast gain. Aftei- that I will liuy 
a handsome house, and mamlouks, and hoi'ses, and gilded 
saddles ; and I will eat and drink, and I will not leave in 
the city a single singer, but I will have him l)rought to 
my house that I may hear his songs.” 

All this he calculated wdth the tray of glass lying 
befo]‘e him. “Then,” said he, “1 will send to seek 
in marriage for me the daughters of kings and viziers, 
an<l I will demand as my wife the daughter of the chief 
vizier, for I have heard that she is endowed ' with perfect 
beauty and surprising loveliness ; and I will gi\'e as her 
dowry a thousand pieces of gold. If her father consent, 
my wish is attained ; and if he (Consent not, T will take 
her hy force, in spite of him. 

“Then I will purchase the apparel <.)f kings and sal- 
tans, and canse to he made for me a saddle of gold set 
with je^vels ; after which I will ride every day upon a 
horse, with slaves behind me and before me, and go al)ont 
through the streets and markets to amuse myself, while 
the people will salute and pray fV)r me. 

“Then I will pay a visit, to the vizier, who is the 
■father of the maiden, witli mamlonks beliind me and l.)efore 
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me juul oil my aiid - on my left; and udien lie seetli 

1h.^ will rise to me iiV humility and simt me in Ids 
own place and lie himself will *sit down below me, 
bf'canse ] am Ids son-in-law. I will then order* one of the 
servants to bring a purse containing the pieces of gold 
which compose tlie dowry, and he wdll place it ])efor(^ 
tlie vizier, and J will add to it another pnrse, that la* 
may know my manly spirit and excessive genei'osity, and 
that the world is conteniptible in my eye ; and when la^ 
addressetli me with ten words 1 will answer Inin with two. 


'‘And 1 will return to my house ; and wlam any 
pers( in C(>nieth t() ine froin the house of the vizicn* I will 
clotlie him with, a rich dress ; but if any (‘oine w'itli a 
present I will return it ; I will certainly not acc(^])t it. 
1dien, on the day of the wedding, 1 will attire myself in 
the most magniiieent of my dresses, and sit upon a 
mattress cove]*ed witli silk ; and when my wif(‘ cometli 
to me, like the full moon, decked wdth her ornaments and 
apparel, 1 will coinniand her to stand before me, as stand 
the timid and abject ; and I will not look at her on ac- 
count of the haiigiitiness of - iny spirit and the gravity of 
my wisdom. 

" Then the maids will say: ‘ This, thy wife, or rather 
thy handmaid, awaitetli thy kind regard, and is stantliiig 
before thee ; tlren graciously bestow on lier one glance, 
for the posture liatli become painful to her.’ Upon this 
J. will raise my liead, and look at her witli one glance, and 
again imdine my head downward. 



''Then I nhll look at her tli rough the come]- of my 
eye, and conuiiand her to remain standing behnu me, 
(hat she may taste the savour ofhumiiition, and know 
tint I am the Hultan of the age. Then ]ier mother will 
say to me : ' Oh my master, this is thy handmaid ! Have 
compassion upon her and he gracious to her.’ And she 
will order lier to fill a cup with wine, and to put it to my 
mouth. So her daughter will say : ' Oli my lord, 1 beg 

thee tlnit thou reject not the cap from thy slave ; for verily 
1 am tliy slave.’ But 1 will make her no reply ; and she will 
urge me to take it, and will say, ‘ It must he drunk,’ and 
will put it to rny montJi': and upon this I will shake my 
hand in hei* face, and spurn her witli my foot, and do thus.” 

So saying lie kicked the tray oH glass, Avhich, being 
ujion a place eleA^ated above the gi-oiiiid, fell, and all that 
was in it broke; there escaped nothing; and he cried 
out and said : ' All this is the result of ‘my pride ! ” and 
he slapped his face and tore his clotlies, the passengers 
gazing at him Avhile he w^ept, aiid exclaimed "Ah, oh,‘ my 
grief 

(From the Ar ah i an NiqhtHA) ' 


THOROUGHXESS, 


The inagict charm by Avllieh success in every depart- 
ment of life may be attained is expressed in the brief 
injunction " Be thorough,” or in the words of Seri])tnre, 
" Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, doit witli thy might.” 
Of an ancient king it is written that " in every work that 
he begifn, he did it with his heart and prospered.” This 
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tlLorougiiiiess Ik an important.' part of moral character, in 
w aA s tlie most important of all. It depends jii tiie 
{iisi place on energy and power of concentration, two 
([iialities nitliout whicdi no true sitccess is possilde, and 
wliich we should therefoire cheiash in ourselves as inncli as. 
we can. The longer 1 live,’' says a modern writer, “ the- 
niQ] e 1 am ceitain that the great diffei'ence between men, 
between the feeble and tlie powerful, the great and the 
insignilicant, is energy, invincible determination a purpose 
once fixed, and tlien deatli or victory. Tliat quality will 
{lo anything tliat can be done in this world ; and no talents, 
IK) circumstances, no opportunities, will make a, two-legged 
creature a man without it.” 

The opposite cjuality to thoroughness or decision of 
diameter is what we call Imlf-heartedness, a trick of doing ' 
one's work witliout feeling true interest in it or applying 
oneself heartily to it. There is a large class of people who 
perform their duties in a careless and indifferent way, 
because they selfishly think that it is not wortli their 
while to exei’t themse]\"es. Why shonld they labour hard 
in the service of a. master, when they .know that the credit 
of the work or the profits of the business ivill go to him, 
and not to themselves ? Wliy should they worry them- 
selves over other |)eople’s interests? But this kind of 
pei'functorv work and lore of ease is probably the most 
frequent cause of failure in practical life. A man’s charac- 
ter is soon toiuid out by his employers, or hy the puldic 
which he serves. .Diligence, application, energy, find their 
liroper place and reward before long, if not ■ in optward 


rewards an(] the riches of this world, yet most surely in 
the esteem and regard of our fellowineu, a,ud in that sense 
•of duty fulfilled which is aftei' all the greatest of treasures. 

(character,” says vSniijes, “is the noblest of possesions. 
It is a,n estate in the general goodwill and respec't of men ; 
■and tliey who invest in it, though they may not l)econie 
riel) in this world’s goods, will find theii* reward in esteem 
■and reputation honourably won. And it is right that in 
life good (]ualities should tell, that industry, virtue, and 
goodness should rank the highest, and that the really best 
jinen should l)e foi’eniost.” And lest it should be imagined 
that this streiigtli of moral character is a mere gift of 
nature, apart from a- man’s own effort and strivings, the 
same writer goes on to say, “ The l)est sort of eharacter, 
liowever, (-annot be formed without effort. ldiei‘e needs 
the exercise of constant self- watchfulness, self-disci])ljne, 
.and self-C'ontrol, There may be much falteidng, stumhling, 
and temporary defeat ; difficultfes and temptations muni- 
f(dd to 1)6 battled with and overeonie ; b;it if the spirit be 
strong and the heart upright, no one need despair of ulti- 
mate success. Tlie very effort 1o ‘a(huince, to arrive at a 
higher standard of character than we have reached, is 
inspiring and invigorating ; and even thongh we may fall 
short of it, we cannot fail to be improved by eveiw honest 
elfort made in an upward direcition.” 

The only way in which to attain ex(.‘(dienee in any 
brancli of learning, art, or industry is hy t^e exercise of 
perseverance, and Ity bringing all the faculties to bear on 
■the matter in hand, however trifling it may appear, so 


as it l)('ars I'elatioii to the iiuiln object of our j)ursnit.. 
Whatever is woi-tli doing is worth, doing well, ‘‘ dh*iiles 
niak(^ up ].)ei‘Fe(‘tion, and [)erfectioii is no trifle.” To do 
well each thing that we undertake is the way to ex(*e‘l. 
slip-shod, careless method of work is almost worse than 
none, because it leads to sham and pretence of all kinds. 
It produces men who fancy tliemselves t(> know subjects of 
which they are really ignorant ; windy, shallow persons 
who value tliemselves higdily hecaiise tliey can chatter on 
a variety of sul)jects of wliicli they possess the merest 
smattering. It produces workmen of all kinds, whether 
l)elonging to the highest professions or to the humblest 
crafts, who scamp their duties, and are inei*e cumberers of 
the ground, filling the places which ought to be occupied 
by honest men. 

„ The virtue of thoroughness should extend do the 
minutest paificulars and be the foundati(m of all p)‘0- 
gress from the very beginning. In our reading of books, 
for instance, tlie student should early accustom himself 
to ol)serve minutely the meaning and proper use of all 
the terms witli which he meets. As Ruskiu says, “ You 
must get into the habit of looking intensely at words and 
assuring yon I'self of their - meaning, syllable by syllahle — 
nay, lettej- l)y lettei*. Vou might read a.Ii the hooks in the 
British Museum (if you could live long enough), and re- 
main ail utterly illiterate, uneducated person. TIu^ 
entire diffeivuce between education and non-education (as 
regards the merely intellectual part of it), consists in this 
accuracy. A well-educated gentleman may not know many 


languages — may not be able to speak any 1)iit liis own, 

may liave read very few books.. • But wliatevev language 
lie knows, be knows iirecisely; Aidmtever ivord Jie proimun- 
ees, lie pronounces riglitly. But an uneducated pers{)n muv 
kiimv by memory any number of. languages, and talk tliein 
all, and yet truly know not a word of any, - not a word 
even of bis .own. An ordinarily clever and sensilile sea- 
man will be able to make his. way ashore at. most poi-ts ; 
yet be has only to speak a. sentence of any langnage to be 
known for an illiterate person :. so also the' ac-ceiit, or turn 
of expression of a single sentence will at once mark a 
.scholar. And this is so strongiy felt, so concliisively 
adniitted, by educated persons, that a false accent or a 
mistaken syllable is enougli, in the parliament of any 
civilised nation, to assign to a man a certain degi'ee of 
inferior standing for ever.” 

It i's this love of aceuiacy that makes, not only the 
gentleman, but also the efficient man and the practical 
worker. Punctuality, order, method, tlie careful aiTange- 
luent of one’s time, and the de term in at ion never to be idle, 
are all involved in the ’ ideal- of thorolighhess. To attain 
in any worthy measure to this standard, a young man 
must have a deeply’ religions sense of the value and serious- 
ness of life and the j-eality of duty. ' “ 'khe best preventive 
against idleness,” says Professor Blackie, “ is to start witii 
the- deep-seated convietibnof the earnestness of life. What- 
ever men may say of the world, it is (certainly no stage for 
trifling ; in a scene where all a're at work idleness can 
lead -only to wreck and -ruin. ‘.Life is short, art Ion «■ 



opportunity fleeting, experiment slippery, judgment diffi” 
{‘ult.’ These are tlie first words ot- the medical apliorisins 
(.){ the wise Hippocrates ; they ^rere , set clown as a significant 
sign at the porch of the benevolent scdeiice of Jiealing more 
than 5{)(.) years B. C. ; and they still remain, the wisest text 
ndiich a man can take with him as a (Iii*ectory into any 
spliere of effective social activity.” . ; ^ ^ 


FRIENDSHIP, HOME AND COUNd.dn; 


Oft in the stilly night 
Ere slumher’s chain has bound me. 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me : 

The smiles, the tears 
Of boyhood’s years, 

The words of love then spoken ; 
The eyes tliat shone, 

Now dimmed and gone, 

The cheerful liearts nOw broken. 
Thus ill the stilly, night , , 

Ere sinmher’s chain has bound me, 
Sad memory .!)]*ings the: light 
Of other da vs around me. 


Wlieii I remeinbei* all 
Tlio friendn so linked together 
I’ve seen aronnd me fall 
Like leaves in wintry weather, 

I feel like one 

Who treads alone 

Some ])anqnet-hal] deserted, 

Whose lights are fled. 

Whose garlands dead. 

And all 1)1 it lie departed ! 

Thus in the stilly night 
ih”e slumber’s chain has bound me, • 
Sad memory lirings the liglit 
Of othei* days around me. 

‘ . V Tl. 

'Che (rvave-^ of a Hau^^rhoItL 

1 , 

They grew in beauty, side by side, 
They filled one home with glee ; 

Their graves are severed, far and wide,, 
lly mount, and stream, and sea. 

' 2 . 

The same fond mother bent at night 
O’er each fair sleeping brow ; 

She had each folded flower in sight,— 
Where are those dreamers nov^ V 



One, ’midst the forests of the West 
By a dark stream is laid, — 

The Indian knows his place of rest, 
Far in the cedar shade. 


The sea, the Idue lone sea, hath one 
He lies where pearls lie deep : 

He was the loved of all, yet none 
O’er his low bed inav weep. 


One sleeps where sonthern vines are dressed 
Above the noble slain : 

He wrapt his colours round his breast, 

On a blood-red field of Spain. 


And one — o’er her the myrtle shoAvers 
Its leaA-es 1>y soft wdnds fanned ; 

She faded ’mid Italian flowers, — 

The last of that bright band. 


And parted thus they rest, wl 
Beneath the same green tree ; 
Whose voices mingled as they 
Around one parent knee ! 


They that with smiles lit up the hall, 
And cheered with song the hearth,— 
Alas for Love, if thou wert all, 
rAnd nought beyond, 0 Earth ! 

(Mrs. Hemam,) 


III. 

The Patriot. 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 

“ This is my own, my native land ! ” 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 

As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand ! 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 

For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 

High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 

Despite those titles, power, and pelf. 

The wretch, concentred all in self. 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 

And, doubly dying, shall go down. 

To the vile dust, from whence he sprung 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 

(Sir Walter Seott.) 

IV. 

One's Native Land. 

There is a land, of evei-y land the pride. 

Beloved by Heaven o’er all the world beside, 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light 
And milder moons emparadise the night ; 

A land of beauty, virtue, valour, tmth. 
Time-tutored age and love-exalted youth. 

The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
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Views not a realm so bountiful a.nd fair, 

Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air. 

In every clime the magnet of his sonl, 

Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole ; 
For, in this land of Heaven’s x^eculiar grace, 

The heritage of our so favoured race, 

There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer sweeter spot tlien all the rest, 

Where man, creation’s tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride, 

While in his softened looks benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend. 
Here woman reigns — the mother, daughter, wife, 
Strew with fresh flowers the narrow way of life. 

In the clear heaven of her delightful eye 
An angel-guard of loves and graces lie ; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet, 

And household pleasures gambol at her feet. 

Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found ? 
Art thou a man ? a patriot ? Look around ! 

0, thou slialt find, howe’er thy footsteps :r*oam, 

That land thy Country, and that spot thy Home. 

(James Montgomery.)- 

Our Country. 

, : T.-,' ■ ■ 

Together for our country now we pray ; 

Gi ve her good speed upon her ancient way ; 

And for her broadening world a brighter day. 

Till all men prosper that her laws obey. 
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(jo(.l save the king, anti aJl of honoured name ! 
May virtue shine in them with stedfast flame ; 
l.et wortiiy deeds inspire the tongue of fame, 
And dark designs he foiled and put to shame ! 

■ O 

God save the people and their houses all— 

The thriving, striving folk, Ixjtli great anti small 
Anti let us on Thy love with one voice call. 

When the sun rises, and the shadows fall, 

{T. T. Lynch.) 


THE KXD. 



THE MIRACULOUS PITCHER. 

The king of the Greek gods, Zeus or J upiter, pays a visit to the 
earth, accompanied by the messenger of the Gods, Mercury, or as he 
is here playfully named, Quicksilver. As they wander in disguise, the 
wicked and inhospitable inhabitants of a certain village iiltreat and 
abuse them, but they find refuge in the humble cottage of an 
excellent old couple, Philemon and Baucis, In return for their weL 
come, the deities endow their milk-pitcher with the magical property 
of supplying an inexhaustible fountain of milk, and next morning 
cause the village to be overwhelmed by a lake, and, as they dis- 
appear from view, the cottage of Philemon is transformed into a 
beautiful marble palace, in which he and his wife are spared long to 
live happily, afterwards being changed into two venerable trees, 
whose boughs lovingly intermingle The special attribute of Jupiter 
in Greek mythology was his thunder-bolt and power over the ele- 
ments; while Mercury or Hermes was distinguished by the wings on 
his heels and his curious magical staff or cadticeiis. The residence of 
the gods was supposed to be mount Olympus, a snow-covered range 
in Greece. The food of the gods was ambrosia (amrita), and their 
drink nectar. 

P . 1. Patting them on the head — praising and encouraging them. 

P. 2. Distaff — for spinning. 

P. 6 . Took him across the muzzle —struck his nose. 

P. 10. Quicksilver— a play on the name Mercury. The metal gets its 
name from its active and unstable properties, the charac- 
ter of the deity Mercury being nimbleness, as the messen- 
ger of the gods. 

P. 11. Ask the thunder— the thunderbolt was the weapon or 
attribute of Jupiter. 
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P. 11. BverytMng — at heart — his deepest feelings and interest®. 
P. 12. Hectar and ambrosia— see preliminary remarks. 

F. 13. Taken up — occupied, engaged, 

P. 19. Tlieir spirits melted into Ms— a sympathy grew up between 
them and him. 

P. 22. Scaly set— bad lot, wicked gang. Scaly suggests the idea of 
a reptile, a low and base character. 

P. 24. Curmudgeon— mean, miserly person. 

P. 24. Over night— the previous or preceding night, the night before. 
FROM THE SANSKRIT, 

No. 1. p. 26. Their lustrous phase— referring to the bright fort» 
night. 

No. 2. p. 26. Bears — bears away. 

No. 2. p. 26. Disease — is called the charioteer of Death because it 
brings death to men. 

No. 15. p. 28. This is related of the bird called Titiva or Titiya. 

No. 21. p. 29. Looms— appears. 

INDIAN HANDICRAFTS. 

P. 31. The aristocracy of intellect — the most cultured and accom 
plished people, who are fit for the highest society. 

Latent — Present, though not seen or easily recognised. 

P, 32. Lively — rather limlilyy in a life-like manner. 

P. 32. Standishes — ink stands. 

F. 32. Turned— shaped on the turning-lathe. 

P. 33, An exposed rise of ground— An open mound. 

P.33. Acacia trees— Babul. 

P, 34. Titian’s canvas— the pictures of Titian, a great Italian artist, 
who lived from ‘1477 to 1576. 

P. 34, Fanathenaic freize— figures in relief carved on the Parthe- 
non at Athens, a celebrated temple built about 440 B. C. 

P- 34. The moaning plain— The surrounding land which resounds 
with the moaning or * mooing ^ of the cattle. 
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AN EVENING WALK IN BENGAL. 


Reginald Heber was Bishop of Calcutta from 5823 to 1826. 

He here describes a b(>at journey along the Ganges. 

F, 35. 1. 3. Tamarind —the imli tree. 

I. 6. The tiny frigate —the boat. A frigate is a large war- 
ship. 

I 7. Charcoal gleams —the light of a charcoal fire, 

1. 9. The wood — the trees. 

The village green — English villages are built around a 
grassy space called the ‘ green. ^ Here it means 
simply the villagers. 

1. 22. ‘Midst nature’s embers— in dry and hot places. 

P. 36. 1. 2. Geranium— a flower with bright red blooms. 

1. 7. Ananas —called in English the pine apple. 

1. 16. Yet who in Indian bowers, etc.— referring to the 
English people residing in India. 

It means, ‘ yet who is there who has stood ...and has not 
thought.’ 

i. 17. Good green wood — pleasant forests ; a phrase of Eng- 
lish ballad poetry. 

i. 19. Hazel and hawthorn glade— groves of nut trees and 
flowering thorns. 

1. 22. A truce to thought— away with sad reflections ! 

F. 37. 1. 35. Philomel — the nightingale — a Greek name for the bird. 

P. 37. 1, 25. Even here— though far away from home. 

P. 37. 1. 26. The bounteous sire — our merciful Heavenly Father. 

LIVES OF GREAT MEN. 

L— SOCRATRS. 

P. 38. Alcibiades— a famous Athenian Statesman, B. C. 450 to 404 ; 
a IHend of Socrates, but rather dissolute in his maimers. 

P. 38. The Victoria Cross — a decoration given to soldiers of the 
British army for deeds of distinguished bravery. 
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38. XenopliOll — Athenian general and historian, B. C. 436 to 
355, about. 

He was a disciple of Socrates and wrote a biography of him, 
known as ‘ Memorabilia.’ 

P. 39. Aristippus — a Greek philosoplier, founder of the Cyrenaic 
School. A disciple of Socrates, but differed widely from his 
teaching, making sensual happiness the chief good. ■ B. 0. 
424 to 356, about. i 

F. 40. Crito — an Athenidii from whom one of Plato’s dialogues is 
named. 

P- 40. Absolute “perfect, abstract, freed from temporary condi- 
tions. 

IL — Columbus. 

P . 42. Franciscans — an order of friars or ascetics founded by St. 
Francis of Assisi in Italy about 1210. 

’P.43. The theory of an antipodes— The idea that the earth is 
round, and that consequently there are men living on its 
other side under our feet, as it were. Antipodes means 
opposite* to our feet.” 

P. 43. The king of England— Henry Vll. 

Queen Isabella— Spain at that period was for the first time 
made a united kingdom by the marriage of Ferdinand V, 
king of Aragon with Isabella, heiress of Castile. 

F. 43. Caravelles also spelt caravel and carvel, small Spanisfte 
ships. , 

F. 45. Mysteriously informed spirit — His mind which seemed to 
be endowed with knowledge or insight of a wonderful kind. 

P. 46. His frock — bis long coat or outer garment. 

III. — The Duke of Wellington. 

F, 47. The Bayard of England -a French knight, Pierre de Terraii, 
chevaliei Bayard, was said to be “ Be Chevalier sans peur 
et sans reproche” — the knight without fear or reproach. 
He died in 1524. Hence a blameless and noble warrior. 



F- 48. Gavaliers— tliose wlio took the side of the king in the 
struggle with the Parliament. 

P. 48. On the Boiiro etc. —these battles were fought in the Penin- 
suiar war, 1808-1812, in which an English army %va8 
assisting the Spaniards against Napoleon. 

P.48. Massena — one of Napoleon’s generals. 

P» 49. His lines at Torres Vedras— in 1810 Wellington had bat 
small force at his disposal to meet the French general 
Massena in the field and in order to have a defensible 
tion to which he might retire in case of need, he threw up 
three lines of earth-works across the peninsula which lies 
between the Tagus and the sea. “ The first was intended 
to stop Massena for a time, the second to form the main 
defence after the first had been abandoned : the third to 
protect the British embarkation, if it were found necessary 
to leave Portugal.” The result was that the French army 
was starved and had to leave Portugal. 

P. 50. Talavera—here Wellington defeated the French in 1809. 

P. ol. The assault of Badajoz— a strong fortress in Portugal 
besieged by Wellington in 1811-12, The slaughter of 
British troops was immense. 

P. 52. Cuesta — a Spanish general, 

F. 53. Soult — was one of Napoleon’s marshals in Spain. 

P. 54. Blucher — the commander of the Prussian army which 
co-operated with Wellington in the Waterloo campaign. 

P.55. Kellerman — a French marshal. 

IV. — SiK Isaac Newton. 

P. 50. Newton was born in 1642 and died in 1727. He was 

greatest of English natural philosophers, and on. his tomb 
at IVoolsthorpe in Licolnshire are inscribed the lines by 
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A PSALM OF LIFE. 

P. 59. V. 1. NumTsars — verse, poetry. 

For th© soul, etc, to regard life as a dream implies 
that we are sleeping, but to sleep is nor. to live, but 

rather to be in a half-dead condition. Life is not 

so. 

Things are not what they seem-there is' a meaning 

and reality underlying all the appearances of life. 
They exist for a purpose, namely to train and 
discipline our souls. 

P. 50. V. 4. Art is long, etc.— our human life is short, while the 
acquisition of knowledge and skill requires a long 
period. 

Muffled drums at a soldier’s funeral the drums are 
muffled, that is, the sound is made low and soft. 
This sound is compared to the beating of the heart, 
which beating serves as a kind of musical accompani- 
ment in our funeral procession— life being regarded 
as a “march to the grave, 

V. 5. Bivouac -temporary camp on a march. This expresses 
the shoL-tness of life. 

V. 6. Let the dead past, etc.— do not dwell too much on 
the past, or waste time in grieving over past faults 
and failures. An indirect reference to the New 
Testament, Mathew 8, 22. 


ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD 
(P.61.) 

V. 1. Curfew— a bell rung in some English villages or towns 
at 7 p. m. (or sometimes 8.) A survival of an old 
custom said to have been instituted by William I, 
as a signal to put out all fires. 



Tolls tie knell, etc.— (tie ‘ knell ’ is tie ringing of 
the chord bell afc a funeral,) gives notice of the 
death or end of the day. Parting— departing. 
Leaves tie world, etc, — leaves rae alone in the dark. 
Wheels Ms droning fliglt— circles in the air making 
a booming or buzzing noise. 

Drowsy tinklings — soothing sound of sheep-bells. 
Ivy-mantled— covered with ivy (a creeper). 

Cell— grave. 

Forefathers of the hamlet — villagers of former genera- 
tions. 

Incense-breathing — fragrant, whose sweet scent rises 
as an offering to God. 

Horn — huntsman’s horn or bugle, as they ride out 
early to hunt the fox. 

Stubborn glebe— stiff earth or field 

Team— pair of horses for ploughing or other work. 

Ambition — ambitious, proud men. 

Grandeur— great people, men of high rank. 

Annals— history or story. 

The boast of heraldry— the claims of high birth. 
Heraldry is the science which deals with the history 
and arms, armorial bearings, etc. of noble families. 
The inevitable hour — the hour of death. 

If memory, etc- — if their memory is not perpetuated by 
stately monuments and inscriptions in great churches 
or cathedrals, where splendid mtisic is performed in 
Divine service. 

Long-drawn aisle — the lengthy divisions of the church 
between rows of pillars. 

Fretted vault — stone or wooden roof richly ornament- 
ed wiihin with carvings. 

Pealing anthem— loud resounding hymn or piece of 
sacred music. 



V. 11. storied urn —tombs are often surmounted by a mar- 
ble urn or ornamental vessel as though to contain the 
ashes of the dead in the Roman manner. Storied 
means inscribed, bearing an inscription which gives 
the story, title, achievements, etc. of the deceased. 
Animated bust. Life-like statue, representing the 
head and shoulders of the person, and placed over 
the tomb. 

Its mansion -“the body of the deceased. 

Gan Honour’s voice, etc.—the high rank which they 
held is of no avail to call them back to life, and 
the flattering praises inscribed on their tombs 
cannot please them now. 

12. Heart ..fire — some man of genius. 

Waked ..lyre— written immortal poems. The Lyre or 
harp symbolises poetry. Living. The poet’s lyre 
is his heart or soul, and the souls of his fellow- 
men. 

V. 13. But knowledge, etc.— for want of education they re- 
mained unknown and ineffectual, and poverty prevent- 
ed them from rising above the common level. 

The spoils of time “-all the fruits of past eftbrt in 
science, literature and art. 

The genial ..soul literally their heart's blood, that 
is, their genius and powers of mind. 

V. 15. Viliage-Hampden -peasant who had in him the noble 
courage of a Hampden. 3 oho Hampden (1594-3043), 
a patriot who resisted the unjust attempt of Charles I 
of England to exact ‘Ship-money.” He fell in the 
battle of Chalgrove Field. The villager is here sup- 
posed to shovv the same courage in resisting the 
local tyrant or landowner, as Hampden showed in 
resisting the Crown. 



V. 17. 

V. 18, 


; 19. 
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Milton—tlohii Milton, one of England’s greatest poets. 

and the author of “ Paradise Lost.’’ (1C08-1674,) 
OroiEWell — Oliver Oromwell, the Lord Protector of 
Britain during the time of the Commonwealth. Born 
1599, died 1658. 

Guiltless . . . blood — who had not shed the blood of his 
countrymen in civil war, as Cromwell did. 

V, 10. Read. . .eyes— to see themselves admired by a wliolo 
nation. 

Circilinscribed — limited, prevented the growth of. 

The struggling, etc. — to silence the voice of their own 
conscience, to become shameless, or (as poets) to 
flatter the rich and great; 

The Muse— is the spirit or genius of poetry. 

The madding crowd — the foolish multitude or public. 

The construction is “ (Living) far from the follies of 
the world, their sober wishes never learned to wandei 
(from their homes and appointed duties.)” 

Along the cool, etc. — -they lived quietly and without 
seeking change or excitement. Sequestered seclud**- 
ed, quiet Tenor— course. / 

Frail memorial— slight monument, as a stone slab or 
• cross. 

Uncouth rhymes — rude unpolished verses. 

Implores sigh — asks the passer-by to devote a sigh to* 
their memory. 

The unlettered Muse — some uneducated writer. 

Holy text— verse or sentence from the Bible . inscT?|bed 
on the gravestone. She, i e. the unlettered Muse. 

The rustic morallist— the villager who thus receives 

moral instrucfcion from reading these inscriptions. The 

expression is rather peculiar. To die — how to pre- 
pare his soul for death. 


y. 20 . 


V. 21. 
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V. 22. For what man ever left this world, in which Joy and 
sorrow are so strangely mingled, without feeling 
some regret ? 

To dumb ... a prey— entirely forgotten after his death 
Being— life. 

V. 23. In dying, even the poorest depend on some friend or 
relative to pay the last sad duties, and even after 
death they, from their graves, ask for some slight no- 
tice or sympathy, (by means of these grave stones and 
inscriptions.) 

Pious drops— tears of affection or filial duty. 

Closing eye — i, e , of the dying person, 

Voice of nature— natural desire or feeling. 

Even . . . fires -even when we are dead some indication 
of our natural feelings remains, as in tombs and in- 
scriptions. 


THE AIR. 

P. 67. The orb of day— the sun. 

» The gas which vivifies, etc.— oxygen. 

,, That which has been polluted, etc.— carbonic acid gas. 

P. 68. Makes the whole world kin— relates and connects all parts 
of the earth. Shakspeare speaks of the “ one touch of 
nature that makes the whole world kin,” but in a 
different sense. 


CREATION’S SONG. 

P. 69. V. 1. Firmament -the region of the air. 

Ethereai-formed of ether, the fine atmosphere or 
gaseous substance which fills space. 

Spangled -covered with small sparkling ornaments : 

here referring to the stars. 

Onginal — creator, source. 



V. 2. 


V. 3. 


P. 71. 


P, 76. 


F. 77. 


P, 79. 
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Spread tHe trutH-^-the truth, namely, that they are ^ 

the work of God. 

An allusion to the 19th Psalm. The whole poem indeed 
is but a paraphrase of the opehing words of that 

Psalm: 

The heavens declare the glory of God ; 

And the firmament showeth his handy work. 

Pay unto day uttereth speech, 

And night unto night showeth knowledge. 

There is no speech nor language ; 

Their voice cannot be beard. 

(Yet) their line is gone out through all the earth, 

And their words to the end of the world.’ 

— (Revised Version.) 


THE RAM AY ANA. 

The famous horse sacrifice-a great and elaborate sacrifice 
which was performed by kings who claimed to rule over the 
whole of India. 


THE VOYAGE OP THE ‘ BEAGLE.’ 

Charles Darwin, born in 1809, died 1882, an eminent natur- 
alist, beat known for his work on the Origin of Species, 
and the Evolution theory which bears his name. 

Chameleon -a kind of tree-lizard which has the power of 
changiug its colour to suit surrounding objects. 

Estancias— grazing farms, cattle estates. 

Promethean matches-a kind of lucifer matches, so called 
from Prometheus, who was fabled by the Greeks to have 
stolen fire from heaven. 

The Guachos-a mixed Spaniah-lndian tribe in S. America. 


Witlim Iiail— near enough to speak or communicate 
,, Guanaco-a South American quadruped allied to the alpaca 
liama, wool bearing animals, 
f • 84. The Caffires, or KaSrs, a tribe in South Africa 

lagoon island-coral island consisting of a' ring of coral 
lock enclosing a kind of lake-also called atoll. 

Iimear— narrow, like a line. 

I- 8/. Junk-substance, usually consisting of old ropes or cables 

P 88 “A Ti-t “ ship etc’ 

• And the soundof their wings, etc.” See Bible, KevelationO, 9. 

A SWARM OF LOOaSTS m NORTHERN AFRICA 
88. Innumerous-innurnerable, countless 
P.90. The triclinium-the Romans used to recline on three 

d.to..u, i, p., 

P Q1 . eastern miscellany. 

• . ni habit -bad condition or state of health 

P. »s. .®»p to „,1„ ^ 

Oreek fables. He is said to have been a Phrt, • i 

" ‘’”', 7 *°^““ ‘ 

With one eye m the centre of the forehead (henc! the 
name which means Round-eye.) Certain great Valis in 

E 94 Saadi ^ been built by them 

. . Saadip famous poet of Shiras, author of the Gulistan 

Bustan, etc. Born about 1175 a T> i t i * 

U Timur or Tamerlane (Timur T u 

who invaded Indi ‘^hief 

1398 A. D “ destroyed the Tuglak dynasty in 




P. 95. 


P. 98. 
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Ahalaya Bai — vvife and widow of Mahar Rao Holkar, who 
died in 1767. She ruled by herself till 1795. 

LiikmaB — -an Arabian fabulist, supposed to be the same as 
the Greek maker of fables, Aesop, a slave in Samos in the 
Gth century B. 0. 


INDIAN SCENES. 

P. lOL Gairsoppah ..falls —in the Western Ghats, about 160 miles 
South of Goa. 

P. 102. Niagara— the river Niagara ilows from Lake Erie into Lake 
Ontario in Canada. It has a double or divided fall, about 
160 feet high, 

P. 105. Enins of a former world — as a matter of fact, geologists 
state that the Himalayas are a comparatively modern 
range, not yet much denuded. 

A PERSIAN GARLAND. 

1. —How SziADI CAME TO WRITE THE GUXISTAK. 

In this poem the poet relates tirst how he lamented his negli- 
gence in not publishing some literary work, and then goes on to 
describe the incident which suggested to him the writing of the Gulis- 
tan. He saw one day how fond his friend was of dowers, so he re- 
solved to make for him a collection of poetical blooms which should 
‘^a thing of beauty ’’ “a joy for ever.’’ 

II. — Th^ Poet’s Invitation: 

Woos the spiritual rose — his aim is moral improvement, 
the development of spiritual character in his readers, 

111, — The Vision. 

P. 111. Mahmud Sabaktagin — Sultan of Ghazni, conquerer in 
India, 971 to 1030 A. D. 

Eesolved—explained. 

Naushirvan— a king of Persia, also called Kliosru (531-579). 

Ere voices, etc. — before the report of thy death goes abroad, 
i. e., in thy life-time, 
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be an enduring delight. 


P. 111. 
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V. — Independence. 

P. 113. Hatim Tai— a generous Arab chiei of whom many stories 
are related. 

VI. — A Lesson. 

A son complains to his father that the teachers of religion and 
morals are faulty and inconsistent, and that therefore he cannot follow 
their precepts. The father rebukes him for his censoriousness, tell- 
ing him that he must not be deterred from the path of virtue by the 
faults of others. 

— Xhe Wresteee. 

A wise man sees an athlete of huge bulk and strength reduced to 
a state of inarticulate rage by the jests and gibes of a puny youth. 
He moralises on the scene, and on the slight value of physical 

prowess without moral strength. 

VIII. — The Warrior of Ispahan. 

A hero of ancient Persia is met by a friend, who finds him grown 
old and decrepit. The warrior relates the story of a great fight with 
Tartars, which was his last engagement, and in which he suftered 
defeat from which he has never recovered. The poem expresses the 
fatalism so prevalent in the East. 

IX.— The Orphan. 

F. 117. In my early date — in childhood. Date— age or period. 

Held my state — reigned, was in honour, state = dignity, 
rank. 

P, 118. Who that desert, etc,— he who has known what it is to 
be an orphan. 

The throne of aod-^-orphans are directly under the protec- 
tion of God, and an offence against them is noted in Heaven. 

X.— A Song OF Spring. 

The poet celebrates the return of the spring season, and calls on 
the Sufi, or religious mystic and ascetic, to rejoice with him in the 
glory and beauty of God’s creation, and not to remain absorbed in 
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ijonterapIatioD, The beauty of Nature, he says, is a revelation of God 
to which we should not be blind. The present life is given us as a 
training or discipline for a wider and higher Future-- we are there- 
fore to use and enjoy it, and not to flee from it or close our eyes 
to it. 


P. 123. 


ANCiENT BUILDING AND. REMAINS IN INDIA. 

Weil Tip the island— inland, at a distance from the shore. 
Colossus — large human figure or statue, so called from the 
huge statue which guarded the entrance to the harbour of 
Rhodes in ancient times. 


THE TAJ MAHAL. 

F, 125. Brussels lace— a delicate kind of work made of interlaced 
threads, used as an ornament for the border of dresses, 
etc., so called from Brussels, the capital of Belgium, where 
it was first manufactured. 

„ ravourite wife— this was Arjimand Banu, suriiamed Aium- 
taz Mahal. 

„ Pounds Sterling— English pounds, of 20 shillings each, 

P, 120. Bougainvillea — a flowering creeper, a native of South 
America, and so called from the French navigator, Bou- 
gainville. 

From Shakspearf:. 

These lines on the transitoriness of the world are taken from 
Shakspeare's play of “ The Tempest.^’ 

P.128, A wrack — a fragment or broken piece. 

j, We are such stuff, etc.— our life is as fleeting and unreal 
as a dream, and may be compared to a slunii)er (from 
which we shall awake.) Rounded with— com plete<l by or 
concluded in. 
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A CHAPTER OK MONKEYS, 

P. 12U. Folklore — rustic superstitious and tales. 

F, 130, Advised of— informed by letter coTiceniiiijr. 

„ Lost their tempers— got angry. 

,, Driving-hands —straps attached to wheels, etc. 

,, Lever points of a siding — handles which turn aside the 
Tails. 

,, His kind — animals of his species, monkeys. 

„ Monkey plunder— -theft by monkeys. 

P. 132. The child-loving Oriental— Asiatics, who are usually fond 
of children. 

,, . Crest-wise — like a crest or plume on the head. 

F, 133. Fables of ^sop — a Crreek writer supposed to have lived 
about 570 B. C. in the condition of a slave. Most of the 
stories published under his name are, however, of Eastern 
■ origin. 

„ Traditional cunning— the cunning which has always been 

attributed to him fin ancient stories or traditions.) 


GVGES’ PJNG, 

This story does not claim to he historical, though there is men- 
tion ill it of real personages, such as Crcesns, King of Lydia in Asia 
Minor (560 to 540, B. C ). Gyges is said to have been an earlier king 
of Lydia from 716 to 678 B. C., who had a ring which rendered him 
invisible, 

P. 137. Galling up shades— invoking ghosts. 

Cyrus — the founder of the Persian monarchy ; died 529 B. 0. 
Solon, an Athenian, and one of the seven sages of Greece, 
died about 558 B, 0. He travelled much and is said to 
have visited CrcBsus in Lydia, where the famous conversa- 
tion x'eferred to take place. He made laws for Athens. 
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KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 

F. 141. Tile dragooning system —oppressive treatment. To dra- 
goon is to abandon to the rage and violence of dragoons 
or soldiers. A dragoon is nowiidays a horse-soldier, 
originally one who carried a dragon, or carbine bear- 
ing a dragon’s head on its muzzle. 

P.142. Gnmbersome maclime— carriage or cart, 

„ As the newspapers call it— in the common and sometimes 
* incorrect language adopted by journalists, also called 
‘‘journalese.’^ 

F. 143. Positive solicitation — actual fondling or petting of the 
horses, 

„ Visit them with oppression— treat them oppressively. 


GOWPER’S TAME HAREB. 

William Oowper (born 1731, died 1800), a famous English poet, 
was a man of delicate health and subject to fits of deep melan- 
choly. In this piece, published by Cowper in the Gentleman' a Magazine^ 
he describes how he amused himself by taming three hares, animals 
which are usually considered too wild and timid for domestic pets. 

P.144. Leveret— a young hare. 

„ Stocked a paddock — filled or furnished a field with hares. 

„ Appellatives— names. 

„ Commencing carpenter —beginning to exercise the trade of 
a carpenter, 

P. 145. Chewing the cud— ruminating animals, such as the cow, 
take the food into the first stomach and afterwards bring 
it up again to chew at leisure (Hindustani, jugali karna); 

,, Drumming — beating with his fore-feet. 

F. 146. Stroke — to rub gently (sahlana). 

„ Matter of mirth— a cause of amusement, a laughable thing, 
j, Vestris— a celebrated dancer of that period. 
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F. 147. Discrimination in the cast of countenances— clilference in 
the faces. 

„ Powdered coat —floury coat. 

„ The sportsman’s amusement— hunting or shooting wild 
animals. 

P. 148. Graze— eat grass. 

„ Succulent— juicy, full of juice. 

,, Rot — a disease of the liver, to which sheep and some other 

animals are subject. 


EPITAPH ON A HARE (p. 150). 

Tainted morning dew — sullied or defiled the dew. lying 
on the grass, as it flees from the pursuing hounds. 

Halloo— shout. 

Jack hare— male hare. 

Pittance— allowance or rations of food. 

Scour his maw — cleanse or purge his stomach. 

Regaled— feasted. 

), Pippin’s russet peel — the reddish skin or rind of an apple. 

Verse 10. Gentler Puss— his companion named Puss, who was of a 
gentler nature. 


Verse 1. 


Verse 2. 
» 3. 

4 . 

„ 5 . 


CRICKET. 

P. 153. As an adjunct— in connection with it. 

,5 Town and country — town-residents and villagers or people 
of the rural districts. 

P. 154. Tossed for innings— thrown up a coin to decide which side 
shall go in or ‘ bat.* 

P. 155. Its social character— the fact that it brings people together 
in a friendly manner. 
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MAXIMS FROM THE BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES. 


■ p. 155. No. , 4. 


P. 156. No., 5., 


No. 8. 


F. 157. No. 13. 


No. 18. 


Hot where others fail, etc. — we are not to notice 
where others fail, nor what they do, or leave un- 
done. 

The gift of earnestness— thoughtfulness, the capa- 
city of regarding life seriously and from a spiri- 
tual point of view. 

That is, the good man lives harmlessly — ^ wise as 
a serpent, harmless as a dove.^ 

The Sin ripens — the evil action or habit produces 
its natural fruit, brings punishment or suffering. 

Compare New Testament, “Render to no man evil 
for evil.” 

“ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good.” 


P. 158. 


PEARL FISHERIES. 

-Queen of Egypt. The Roman General, Mark 


The incident referred to 


P. 160. 


P. 163. 


Cleopatra-” 

Antony, fell in love with her. 
occured in 41 B. C. 

Eccentric — unusual, extraordinary. 

Pliny — a Roman writer on Natural History. 

A workable plate — a surface which can be used or applied 
in making ornaments and covering articles. 

Foreign body — outside or extraneous object. 

Mantle— skin. 

The colours hoisted— a flag is raised. 


FROM THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 

P.166. With blossomed gay— -brightly, but uselessly, adorned 


with the yellow flowers of the furze or gorse, a shrub which 
grows on waste land. 


ft* 



P. 1G6. Boding tremblers— 'frightened children foreseeing punish- 
ment. ■ * 

„ To trace ..face— to calculate what his behaviour, or treat- 
ment of them, would be, from observing the expression of 
his face in the morning when school began. 

„ Was in fault — was the cause of his severity. 

„ Terms and tides — seasons and festivals of the year. 

jj Gauge — measure the contents or capacity of vessels. 

F. 107. Passing rich— surpassing or very rich. 

„ Ban his race— lived or passed his life. 

„ Doctrines ..hour —teaching adopted to please the party in 
power for the time being ; going with the multitude ; a 
temporising policy. 

j, The vagrant train — succession of wandering beggars or 
mendicants ; the begging fraternity. 

5 , He chid. ..pain — he rebuked them for their irregular life, 

but did not withhold his charity from them. 

P. 168. Learned to glow — became interested in their stories. 

„ His pity. ..began — he gave money to them out of the warmth 
of his kind heart and sympathy, and not merely as a duty 
of charity. 

„ His failings . side — ^his faults (of indiscriminate charity) 
were due to bis virtue, that is, his benevolence. 

), Allured... the way — exhorted his flock to tread in the way 
to Heaven, and showed them a good example. 

5 , Parting life— a dying person. 

Praise— the praise of God, for his mercy and forgiveness. 

„ Prevailed with double^ sway— was doubly impressive or 
effective — for its own sake, and also by reason of the high 
•character of the preacher. 

F, 169. Midway leaves the storm— rises high above clouds and 
tempests. 


P. 169. 
P. 170, 


P. 171. 


P, 172. 
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P. 173. 


GOOD MANNERS. 

The milk of human kindness— a quotation from Shakspeare. 

On the down-grade — degenerating. Grcule here means 
‘ gradient,’ that is, “ the slope or iiiclination of the ground 
over which a road or railway passes.” 

Manners maketh man — men become worthy and noble by 
the cultivation of good manners. 

William of Wykeham — founder of Winchester School. 

Wounding inuendo— hint or allusion which hurts the feel- 
ings of the hearer. 

Chesterfield, Earl of. (1694-1773) — an accomplished cour- 
tier and wit, published a book of letters of advice to his 

■ son, which inculate precepts of worldly wisdom and polish- 

’ed behaviour. 

This passion — this strong inclination or desire. 

Wordsworth— English poet, 1770 to 1860, 

Tennyson— English poet, 1809 to 1892. 

Idle — Vain or' useless. ' 

Demosthenes — the greatest of the Greek orators. 

A dropped fan— A fan dropped by a lady. 

Genteelly— politely ; elegantly. 

Secretary . ambassador— grades of the diplomatic service. 

Sacrifice to the graces— the Graces in Greek Mythology 
were three deities in whose gift were grace, beauty and 
favour. Hence to sacrifice to the graces means to seek to 
acquire those qualities, to improve one’s manners. 

A bad manner — an awkward style of doing things ; an iin- 
p leasing demeanour. 

Handicap — hinder ; keep back. To handicap a horse or 
runner in a race is to place him behind others, not in the 
front rank. 
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P.173. Br. Johnson — Samuel Johnson (1709-1784), author of the 
great English Dictionary, Lives of the Poets, etc. The 
line is taken from his poem on ‘ The Vanity of Human 
Wishes.! 

,, Give the tone— lead the conversation by starting topics ; 
to take a leading part in a company of friends. To tahe 
the tone is to follow the line of conversation started by 
others. 

„ To bore — to weary by talking too long on one subject, or 
in a manner not interesting to the hearers, or about 
subjects in which they are not interested. 

,, To retail— to pass on to others. 

P, 174. The receiver — the person who likes to hear scandal. 

„ The grand ..gentleman— a quotation from Tennyson’s t In 
Memoriam.’ 

„ Be noble, etc. — lines by J. E Lowell, the American poet. 


THE PEATSE OF LOVE. 

This passage is taken from the New Testament (Revised Version). 
‘Love’ here is a rendering of the Greek. word charis^ which meant 
(1) grace, favour, (2) kindness or goodwill. It is used in the latter 
sense, implying benevolence towards one’s fellow-men and earnest 
desire for their welfare. 

P.174. . Sounding brass —a mere talker. 

P. 175. Taketh not account of evil— is not censorious or ready to 
blame. 

Rejoiceth with the truth — is glad when right is done. 

Believeth all things — is not sceptical and cynical, believes 
the best of everyone, and takes a hopeful and charitable 
view. 


P. 175. 
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Tongues — here mean in^5pi^ed sayings or speeches, such 
as we read of as being common in the early Christian 
,, ■ Cliiirch. 

Now... in a mirror —the reference to is the metal mirror of 
ancient times, which did not give a clear reflection. Now 
means in this earthly, imperfect state ; then points to the 
world of love and truth for which we hope in future. 

abou ben adeem and the angel. 

By Leigh tlimt, an English poet and literary man, born 1784, 
died 1859. 

P 175. I. 1. Ahou Ben Adhem— said to have been a King of Balkh. 

1. 3. Within ..bloom— by the light of the moon with pure 
white radiance. 

1. 9. A look made of all sweet accord— a gentle and loving 
glance. 

,, „ The Lord— Almighty God. 

P.170,1. 7. The names . blessed— the names of those who were 
blessed because they loved God, That is, his name 
had now been entered in the book, because he loved 
i^en_God taking this as equivalent to or implying 
love to himself. 


WORDS OF THE WISE. 

P. 176. Clapping of hands -a mark of applause and approval. ' 

Bo not . be ashamed, etc.— avoid and be ashamed of wrong- 
doing ill itself, not only of being discovered. 

P. 177. Epictetus— a moralist and Stoic philosopher at Rome in 
the first century after Christ. 

„ Stumble— fail ; err. 


Pedagogue —in Greece and Home a slave was employed to 
conduct children to school, called a pedagogue or 'boy- 
leader.’ N'owadays the word is applied to schoolmasters 
but here in its original sense. 

To gain a victory — to beat others in argument, or to t^et 
the better of others who hold a different opinion. 

Plato — a famous Greek philosopher, born at Athens B. 0 
429, died 347 B. 0, 

A fault which needs ..thereby— faults which are concealed 
lying or falsehood become aggravated thereby, their 
guilt is doubled. 

Cyrus— king of Persia, which he made into a great empire, 
died 520 B. C. 

Dr. Arnold — Thomas Arnold, D. D., Headmaster of Kugby 
School, and one of the most famous of English educa- 
tionists. Born 1705, died 1842. 

Moral transparency — clearness and soundness of the moral 
nature. 

The Emperor Antoninus— a good Roman Emperor, and a 
man of high character and benevolence, died in IGl A. D. 

A sophist— a false reasoner ; one who tries to teach false- 
hood. 

Marcus Aurelius— adopted son of Antoninus, one of the 
best Emperors of Rome, a moralist who wrote Meditations. 
He reigned from 161 to 180 A. D. 

No. 4. Feed the habit — encourage it. 

Make a sacrifice to God— rejoice ; be thankful. 

No. 5. Complaisance— civility ; politeness. 

Smoothes distinction — removes the strangeness or cons- 
traint caused by difference of rank. 

Make the sum, etc.— when added together constitute the 
whole of our life, which consists of a multitude of so-called 
Hrifles.’ 



F 180 FoiMes -small faults ; weak points of character. 

Save or serve — perform great deeds, or render great bene- 
fits. 

No. 6. Stand me in stead— help me. 

P 181. No. 6 An instrument— a means for obtaining (pleasurable 
gratification). 


F. 183. 


P. 184. 


THE KNIGHT AND THE SARACEN. 

Asphaltites— so called from the asphalt or bitumen, a kind 
of mineral pitch, which abounds there. 

Cities of the plain -Sodom and Gomorrah, which are said 
in the Bible to have been destroyed by fire from heaven 
on account of their wickedness. 

A tribute to the ocean— a river or stream flowing from 
to the sea. 

Brimstone and salt, etc.— quoted from the book of Deu- 
teronomy in the Bible, chapter 29, verse 23. 

Linked mail — defensive covering for the body, consisting 
of a network of metal chains, or small plates of metal 
linked together with rings or chainwork. 

Plaited gauntlets— gloves made of steel links or network. 
Hauberk “-coat of mail, formed of interwoven steel rings. 
Plated shoes— shoes defended with metal plates. 
Pennoncelle— a small pennon or pointed flag. 

The arms of the owner -his heraldic device, inherited 
from his ancestors, and marking him as a man of gentle 


CouSaBt-lyi..g down, a term of heraldry, the words nsed 
in which are mainly derived from the Norman-French. 

Front-stall — band in front of, 

Unicorn-literally, one-horned. A fabulous animal with 
one horn growing out of its forehead ; a heraldic device 
seen on the royal arms of England, 
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P. I8o. Panoply— armour. The word literally means ‘ all arms ’ 
or complete suit of armour, 

„ Squire-attendant; a youth of gentle birth attending on a 
Knight, and himself being trained to become a Knicyht 
in feudal times — a contracted form of Esquire. 

F. 186. Green caftan— a garment worn in Turkey, Egypt, etc., con- 
sisting of a kind of long vest tied round at the waist with 
a girdle and having sleeves longer than the arms. Gmm. 
is the favourite colour of Mussulmans. 


F. 187. 


Christian warrior, crusader, 
rest ' was a kind of support or 


Barb — Barbary horse. 

Champion of the cross 
Placed it in rest —the 
pocket fixed on the saddle in which the end of the lance 
was fixed to give it firmness when charging an opponent. 

F. 190. Lingua franca — a mixed language consisting partly of 
French or Frankish words and partly of others. It is also 
used as a general term to describe a mixed language which 
is a general means of intercourse, as Hindustani is called 
the ‘lingua franca’ of India. 

„ Nazarene— an inhabitant of Nazareth ; a name given first 

to Christ and afterwards, to his followers. 


THE CHOICE OF HERCULES. 

F. 191, Favoured his meditations— were favourable to meditations, 
suitable for reflection. 

„ Artificial white and red —powder and rouge for colouring 
' ; the' face. 

Affectation — pretence ; assumed refinement of manner. 

To show ..to an advantage— to adil to the beauty of her 
face. 



Suiaptiioiis tables ~nch feasts. 

Beauties —beautiful women. 

Happiness Q.ud Fleasxire e^^^^ distinguished from each other, 
the former being that calm and peaceful joy which accom- 
panies virtue and right ways of living, the latter referring 
to indulgence of the senses. 

Descended from tlie gods— tKe Greeks reckoned certain of 
their heroes as demigods, whose father or mother was 
one of their deities. Thtjs Hercules was said to be the 

son of Jupiter and Alcmene (a mortal). 

Set a price upon — fixed some condition for obtaining. 

at. the nalna of worsMuDing— must take the trouble 


tiger shooting. V 

p. 194. Durham ox— Durham is a county of England famous for 

its breed of oxen. 

Poodle— a small dog covered with long curling hair. 
Palmated — in the shape of the hand with fiiigers extended. 
P. 198. Chase of bubbles -the otter is a water animal whose course 
is traced by the bubbles which it sends up when swim- 
ming under water. 

P. 199. Pounding away— travelling with difficulty, over trouble- 
some ground. 

To pound means literally to beat. 


BEFOKE WATERLOO 
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The battle of Waterloo, the most decisive engagement in modern 
times, in which Napoleon was finally crushed, took place in June 
1815. A great ball or entertainment was given in Brussels by the 
Duchess ci Richmond on the night of loth June. The Duke of 
Wellington, the English Commander, heard the news of the approach 
of the French army before the bail. “ He decided to march out early 
in the morning, but kept his resolve secret from the public, only tell- 
iiig a few of his officers. At a certain hour, while actually at the bail 
the majority of the officers were called away to prepare for the march 
and in a few hours were on their way to the held of Quatre- Bras,"' 
The great battle of Waterloo took place on the 18th. 

P. 204, V. 1. Belgium’s Capital— Brussels, where the allied army 
was stationed. 

„ Beauty and Chivalry — fair ladies and brave officers. 

Voluptuous swell— pleasurable sound ; exciting notes. 

„ Looked love— looked lovingly ; cast glances of affec- 

* tion. 

V Marriage- bell — the bells of a church, which ring a 

joyous peal on the occasion of a marriage or wed- 
ding. 

Ti Strikes— sounds, reaches the ear. 

A rising knell— a funeral bell or death-bell begin- 
ning to sound ; in contrast to the joyous notes of a 
xnarriage-beil, to which the festivity was compared 
in the preceding line. The hidl is the mournful 
ringing of the church bell on the occasion of a 
funeral or burial. 

P. 205, V. 2. When youth . feet— when young people are met for 
pleasure, to pass the time in merriment and dancing. 
Notice the personification, Youth, Pleasure. The 
hours are also personified, as in Greek mythology. 
Meaning : to dance away the merry hours. 
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THE LAST FIGHT IN THE COLISEUM. 

P. 206. Vespasian — Emperor of Rome, reigned 69 to 79 A. D. 
„ Travertine — a kind of white limestone. 


P. 205, V. 2. 


V. 3. 


P. 205, V. 3. 


The cannon’s opening roar— the beginning of a can- 
nonade or discharge of cannon, heard in the dis- 
tance,. 


Mounting, of horses. 

The mustering sguadron— the assembling of cavalry, 


or mounted troops. A squadron is a division of 
cavalry, from 100 to 200 men. 

The clattering car— the artillery carts passing noisily 
along the street. 

Thunder — noise of cannon. 

Alarming drum— drum which gives the ‘ alarm ’ or 
summons to arm. 

Ere the morning star— before daybreak, when the 
morning star (Venus) becomes conspicuous. 

With white lips— in fear. 

Lusty life— strength ; vigour. 

# 

In beauty’s circle— at the ball, in the company of 
ladies. 

SignaLsound of strife— -the summons to battle. 

Marshalling in arms —falling into rank ; arrangement. 
Which when rent — and 'when those (thunderclouds) 
are rent; after the battle was over. The day of the 
battle was stormy and cloudy. 

Other clay — the bodies of the slain. 

Pent — literally means penned, or closely confined, 
many in small space, pressed together. 

Blent — blended, mingled. 
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F. 207. Togas "“long loose robes worn by Homan gentlemen as their 
outer garment, and fastened on on© shoulder. 

P. 208. Pallium— a kind of cloak worn by women. 

„ Ou couches — the Romans used to recline while eating on 
three couches, arranged near the table. They lay on 
the couch leaning on the elbow. 

„ Orpheus — a mythical Greek hero and musician, the inven- 
tor of the lyre, whose music drew after him wild beasts 
by whom he was (according to the story) finally devoured, 

„ Real earnest— in reality. 

P. 209. A triumph — victorious Roman generals were often allowed 
to celebrate a triumph, by going in procession through 
the city, leading their captives. The meaning here is that 
the wild beast was to be permitted to pass freely round 
the arena, as a token of its victory. 

„ The newer— more novel or previously unknown. 

^ „ Daintiness— niceness ; a feeling of dislike to anything un- 
pleasant. ^ 

„ Taste for horror— liking for cruel sights ; bloodthirstiness. 

„ Game— animals pursued or baited for sport. 

Mounters— wild beasts. 

P.210. Met the lion^s gory mane— a quotation from Heber’s 
hymn beginning, 

“The Son of God goes forth to war.'^ 

The brute creation — animals, or wild beasts. * 

P. 211. Melee— mixed encounter. 

„ The steel — the sword or dagger. 

„ Casts— plaster copies taken from the original statue, which 

is in the British Museum in London. 

P. 211, Noble lines— from Lord Byron^s Ohilde Harold See notes 
to the poem “ Before Waterloo.’’ * 



His manly •• agony -appears despairing ; yet patient and 

self-controlled. 

The arena swims, &c.-his sight becomes dim. 

Gone — dead. _ 

His eyes... heart— he saw not the surrounding scene, but 
was looking (in imagination) at his distant home. 

Becked not of— cared not for. 

Dacian Dacia was a province of the Roman Itmpire, in 

modern Austria. 

Barbarians— chiidren. The Greeks and Romans called all 
foreigners barbarians or uncivilised. 

Rushed with his blood— passed through his thoughts as 
he shed his last blood and died. 

Goths — referring to the invasion of the Roman Empire by 
the Goths, a Teutonic or Germanic race, soon after- 
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P. 214, Came the feeling, &c.~-“the people realised or came to- 
know what they had done. 

,5 His work was done — he had accomplished the task or duty 
which he had set himself. 

3 , Shock— the strong, sudden, and painful impression. 


THE AIM OF LIFE. 

P. 215. A man’s life consisteth, &c. — Bible, Luke 12, 15. 

P. 216. Capacity of appreciation — being able to understand the 
value of many different things. 

,j To take in the world — to enjoy. 

,5 A Cynic— one who looks with contempt and dislike on the 

world, and has no faith in human nature. 

„ A wastrel— a prodigal. 

A Croesus — see page 134, and note. 

„ Milton — the lines are quoted from Paradise Lost. They 

mean that heaven and hell are not only places but 
states of mind. 

5 , A Barmecide banquet — a feast at which there is nothing to 
eat. Alluding to a story in the “ Arabian Nights,’^ 
where a rich man plays a joke on a poor man, pretend- 
ing to supply him with rich dainties when there is no- 
thing but empty dishes. 

„ What is a man profited, etc. — Bible, Matthew 16, 26. 

P.218. Do it with your might— see Bible, Ecclesiastes 9, 10. 

“ Whatsoever thine hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.” 




WOP.K. 

P. 218. Not my doom — not merely a hard fate or lot appointed for 



me. 



ALEXANDER’S INVASION AJNi> V 

Hercules — see p. 191, and note. 

Achilles— a Greek hero in the Trojan Wai 
Troy. 

Aristotle— 384 to 323 B. C. 

The battle of Ohaeronea-B. 0. 338. 

Their traditions ... a prince of their own- 
of Sikandar, many stories are still tol< 
in the East, '.and long fictitious na 
made up by the Persian poets. 

Free of hand— generous. 
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TBTJST IN GOD, AND DO THE EIGHT. 

P. 219, V. 2. Let the road-though one’s course may be. 

v 3. ‘ Policy ’—expediency ; acting selfishly without regard 

” ’ to truth and conscience. 

‘ School ’—party or sect, in religion or philosophy or 

politics. 

cease from man-Bible, Isaiah 2, 22. ‘ Ceaseje from 

man -whose breath is in his nostrils, for wherein is 
he to be accounted of ? ’ That is, ‘ Trust in God, 
do not depend on man alone.’ 


V. 6. 


EUSKIN’S SEVEN GOOD EULES. 

These were the rules which John Euskin, a famous writer on art 
.nd political economy, laid down for the guidance of a guild 

society which he established in England. 

p. m No. 6. AU ge«ao iif.-tbo 1«« 

as birds and harmless creatures. 



HOME DUTIES. 

Of eacii otlier sure — possess miituaJ confidence. 

Tlie fiousehoid nook— the hearth ; the home, 

A wise son maketh, etc.— Bible, Proverbs 10, 1. 

Sharper than a serpent's tooth, etc.— from Shakspeare, 
King Lear. 


CASABIAKCA. 

Casabianca was the name of the captain of the French man-of-war 
‘ L’Orient.’ At the battle of the Nile in 1798, between the English 
under Nelson and the French fleet, this captain, having first secured 
the safety of his crew, blew up his ship, to prevent it falling into the 
hands of the English. His little son, refusing to leave him, perished 
with his father. This is the true story as it is found in the Book of 
Golden Deeds. It will be seen that Mrs. Hemans in her ballad re- 
presents that it was by the command of his father that the boy re- 
mained at his post. In either case, the filial devotion of young 
Oasabianca shines out equally. The poetess has followed the version 
of the story which states that the father told his young son to stay 
during the battle in a place where he would be comparatively safe 
till he returned for him, and the boy obeyed his father to the 
death. 

P. 229, V. 1. But he — (somewhat peculiar). It means, of course, 
except him.*' The idea is ‘‘ whence ail had fled, 
blithe (had not fled).” The use of hut as a pre- 
position arises from its use as a conjunction, so that 
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p 229, V. 2. AS born to rule the storm— like one fitted to com- 

mancl a war-sliip or to be a leader in a sea-fight 
■■■■ A's=:'as if.' ■ ' , . ' 

P. 230, V. 3. Faint in death-dying. Helpless and unconscious 
through approaching death, 

V. 4. My task -his duty of remaining at his post. 

V. 7. Sail and shroud— singular for plural, Shroud— rig- 
ging ; ropes. 

Wreathing fires — flames winding along in a circular 
manner. 

P 231, V. 0. Thunder- sound— caused by the exploson of the powder 
magazine. 

V. 10. Borne their part— served their purpose ; done their 
share of the fighting. 

THE STOBY OF ALNASCHAR. 

F. 231. Prince of the faithful— the Caliph, Khalifa, or head of the 
Mohammadan faith. , 

p. 232. Mamlouks or Mamlukes— slaves ; originally meant boys 
brought from the Caucasus into Egypt, where they 
formed a powerful body of troops, and at one time made 
themselves supreme. Here, however, it means ‘ mounted 
slaves.’ 


THOROUGHNESS. 

P. 234. Magic charm— means, 

„ Words of Scripture— Ecclesiastes 0, 10. 

,, An ancient king — Hezekiah, See II Chronicles 31, 21. 

F. 235. A two-legged creature— a being in human form. 
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P. 236. An estate in the ...goodwill— wealth in the form of affec- 
tion and honour. 

j} Should tell — should produce their due effect. 

P, 237. Trifles make up perfection— small and seemingly unimpor- 
tant details must be attended to, in order to secure real 
success. 

„ Windy persons— talkative people. 

5 , Cumberers of the ground— see Bible, Luke 13, 7. 

>, Buskin— see p. 219, notes. 

„ British Museum, in London. Where copies of all books 
published in England are preserved. 

P. 238. Make his way ashore -make himself understood by the 
people of the country which he visits in his ship. 

js A scholar — an educated person. 

J5 Art long — see p. 60, and note. 

Experiment slippery— experience is often deceitful 
Hippocrates— a Greek physician, called the Father of me- 
dical science, 460 to 301 B! 0. 


P. 239. 


THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. 

P. 239, 1. 1. Stilly-still ; silent. 

13. Brings around me— recalls former happy times 

brings sweet thoughts. 

1. 9. Gone— dead. 

P. 240, 1. 2. Linked together — united by affection. 

I 3. Fall — pass away ; i^erish. 

I 10. All but he— all except him who treads alone, etc. 


THE GRAVES OF A HOUSEHOLD. 

A brief account of a family of four children, whose fortune took 
them to widely separated countries, where now they lie buried. The 



r 
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authoress (Mrs. Hemans, born 1793, died 1835) in the closing verse 
expresses the hope of immortality and reunion for these brothers 
and sisters, so closely united in affection, though sundered by 
distance. 

P. 240, V. 2. Folded tower—sleeping child. 

Dreamers — those who once, as children, slept in that 
home. 

P, 241, V. 3. The west— North America, which lies westward from 
England. 

„ The Indian — the North- American Indians. The abori- 

gines of America were so called by the early 
voyagers and explorers, because they believed that 
they had reached India when they discovered 
America, 

„ Place of rest — grave ; burial-place. 

P. 241, V, 4. One is lying at the bottom of the sea, having been 
either drowned, or buried from a ship in which he 
may have died. 

„ The lOTed of ail— this may mean either, ‘ the most 
beloved of all ^ (by the parents), or simply ‘ beloved! 
by all; 

Bed —grave, 

V. 5. Dressed — cultivated. Spain is a land of vineyards. 

Colours— the flag of his regiment, he being a cornet 
or junior ofiicer whose duty it was to carry the flag. 

Field of Spain — referring to the Peninsular War, from 
1808 to 1814, in which an English army under 
" Wellington united with the Spaniards to free the 
country from the French, who were commanded 
by the generals of Napoleon. 

Field — battlefield. 



She faded— 
sumption, 
the sake of 
recovery. 

Band— family. 

One paarent knee— the knee of o 
their mother, alluding to the 
teaching little children to say 
kneeling at their mother's knee. 

Bit up the hall — made glad or cln 

Hearth — home ; fireside, which is 1 
tinctive part of the home, especia 

Alas for love, etc.— It would be f 
love, if death were the end of all 
no life beyond this, where friend 


“died slowly of some disease, such 
S^he had probably been sent to ] 
its warmer climate, in hi 


THE PATRIOT. 

Strand — shore ; country. 

Breathe— live. 

No minstrel... swell— no poet sings his praises, 
Doubly dying— being forgotten as well as dyin< 


ONE'S NATIVE LAND 
Bmparadise— beautify ; make like a 
Time-tutored— experienced ; wise th 
Trembles to that pole — Is attracted 
the magnetised needle of the com 
wards the North Pole. 

Of heaven ’s . . . grace — special ly favour 
Oreation*s tyrant — Lord of creation • 
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P 243. Blendtie Sire, the son, etc.-are seen united, the quali- 

ties properly belonging to a father, son, etc. that is, 
the domestic virtues. 


Loves and graces-allegorical persons representing all that 
is innocent, charming, and bright in female character. 


OUR COUNTRY. 


P 243. Broadening world — expanding destiny ; latger sphere of 

influence. 


F. 244. Thriving, striving— t^eveloping and struggling. 
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